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SOME NEW CONSIDERATIONS TOWARDS 
THE DATING OF THE BOOK OF MALACHI. 


THE Book of Malachi is commonly assigned to various 
periods of the career of Ezra or Nehemiah*. The latest 
date which has been proposed is by Torrey *, who attri- 
butes it to the first half of the fourth century B.c. 

The conditions described, religious and social, the per- 
version of religion by the priests and the utter demoraliza- 
tion of the people (ii. 8, iii. 5) have clearly a resemblance 
to the period of Ezra and Nehemiah, and the reference to 
the np (i. 8) may be regarded as further indication that 
the book may belong to the Persian period. Malachi, 
however, deseribes also another class of persons, in his eyes 
not less worthy of censure than the gross offenders against 
the law of Yahweh (ii. 17, iii. 13 ff.), whom we should 
perhaps rather designate as honest freethinkers; and a 
difficulty, which complicates the question of date—not yet 


1 Among those who hold that tho work belongs to a time shortly before 
the arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, are Herzfeld, Bleek, Reuss, Stade, and 
Nowack, while Kthler, Nagelsbach, Schrader, Keil, v. Orelli, Kuenen, and 
Steiner refer it to the period of the second visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem, 
or a little earlier. Driver, Introduction, p. 357, places it in the time of 
Nehemiah’s absence at the Persian Court. 

2 Encyclopedia Biblica, art. ‘‘ Malachi.’ 
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satisfactorily solved—occurs in the remarkable passage 
(i. 2-5) in which Edom is represented as the arch-enemy 
of Israel. 

The Book of Malachi is peculiar in its diction and the 
didactic presentation of its message. Its author was 
a man eclectic in his use of the Hebrew language, at 
a period when it was deteriorating under the increasing 
use of Aramaic. It may be observed, that among literary 
nations it is precisely at times of its decadence that men 
of learning and patriotism are at most pains to do honour 
to their own language and to maintain its original purity 
by the careful avoidance of foreign elements. 

The absence of Aramaisms cannot be regarded as— 
necessarily—an argument in favour of the early date of 
the composition of this book, especially in view of the 
suggestion which has been made that the writer was not, 
like Isaiah, a preacher to those who could be reached only 
in popular language, but who rather addressed himself to 
the few who would appreciate the use of the sacred tongue 
now fast disappearing. 

We may observe that the writer shows familiarity with 
D, as, for example, in his use of the phrase "bn %23 for priests 
and of 39n as the name of the place of the giving of the 
Law, and also of the deuteronomic phrase D'‘pawn) DPN. 

It has been argued, upon a wrong interpretation of ii. 14 
that the Book of Malachi could not have been written 
before the proclamation of the Law, which did not occur, 
as we may gather from a comparison of Ezra ix with Neh. 
ix. 2, until after the dissolution of the mixed marriages, 
which took place in the second year of Ezra, ¢. 430 B.c.} 
However, the writer has a purpose entirely different from 
that of Ezra, and the passage ii. 14 does not refer merely to 
literal marriage conditions, but to the idea which is involved, 
that of the acceptance of the religion of Yahweh. The fol- 
lowing passage (ii. 15 sq.) may, however, be taken as a literal 


* Cf. Bertholet in Marti’s Hand-Commentar, p. xviii. 
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reference to social conditions, opposed to the moral concep- 
tion of the writer who, as the prophet of Yahweh, forcibly 
condemns them, ver. 16. It is indeed conceivable that the 
passage may be a protest against the severity of Ezra 
rather than evidence of the author's ignorance of his proce- 
dure, a procedure which could hardly have been ignored, 
had it already taken place. In this light we may perhaps 
accept the work as later than the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

The occurrence of the word “na (i. 8) has, by some, been 
regarded as positive evidence that the work belongs to the 
Persian period. That the P document was known to the 
author is evident from the stress which he lays upon 
sacrificial worship. D, as we have seen, was also known 
to him, and we may assume acquaintance with Deutero- and 
Trito-Isaiah from his use of the phrase 777 32, to prepare 
the way, which occurs nowhere but in Mal. iii. 1 and in Isa. 
xl. 3, lvii. 14, lxii. 10, and yet we would not argue from 
familiarity with these authors that the writer belongs to 
any of the periods to which they are individually assigned. 
On the same analogy, are we justified in supposing that the 
use of the word mn® is necessarily evidence that the book, 
as commonly alleged, belongs to the Persian period ? 

The term nb is used in the Old Testament, from the time 
of Solomon downward, to indicate various officials, at least 
by the redactor in 1 Kings x. 15 and 2 Chron. ix. 14. The 
LXX, however, distinguishes among these officials by the 
use of various Greek titles, as is shown by the following 
list :— 
mn = 
vatpdnns 1 Kings x. 15; 2 Chron. ix. 14, Solomon’s gover- 

nors; 1 Kings xx. 24, Benhadad’s captains. 


tondpyns 2 Kings xviii. 24; Isa, xxxvi. 9, Assyrian captains. 
jyeudv der. li. 23, 57 (LXX, xxviii. 23, 57), Chaldean 
governors ; Ezek. xxiii. 23, governors of various 


peoples. 
N2 
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dpxwv Neh. iii, 7, v. 14, xii. 26, officials over a district ; 
Esther iii. 12, viii. 9, ix. 3, Persian governors. 


jyotpevos Mal. i. 8; Jer. li. 28 (LXX, xxviii. 28), governor 
of the Medes; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, Assyrian 
governor. 


éxapxos Ezra v, 3, 6, vi. 6, 13, viii. 36; Neh. ii. 7, 9, 
Aramaic form. 


With the exception of érapxos and jyeudy the Hebrew 
title 12D is also rendered by these terms. 

According to our present sources, there were Governors 
in Judaea for a short time only, none indeed later than 
Nehemiah, who in the MT. is called mm) and in the LXX 
dpywv. It would seem from our records that the Persian 
influence had been but little exerted in relation to the 
internal affairs of Judaea: cf. Ezra x. 14. We find that the 
people were governed by twelve heads (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. 
vii. 7) and by princes (Neh. xi. 1), but no appointment of any 
governor is mentioned after Nehemiah, although there 
must have been a responsible official. That a Jew should 
have been advanced to such a position seems extraordinary, 
and it is possible that Nehemiah had the foresight to give 
such a guarantee to the Persians as induced them to leave 
this little religious state unmolested, so long as there was 
a prompt delivery of the taxes. During the Greek period 
Jerusalem was under the gerusia, i.e. the Council of the 
Elders ', at the head of which was the high-priest. The 
power of the high-priest was certainly supreme not only in 
religious matters, but, as occupying a position as mediator 
between the people and their rulers, the Greeks, political 
also, the union of that of Ezra with that of Nehemiah, 
a sort of priestly governor. 

As we have seen, the word mn® in the MT. is applied to 
various officials; never, however, to priests. A curious 
instance of the use of the word has been preserved in 


4 Jos., Ant, xii. 3. 3. 
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Bikkurim, III, 31 where the plural minp is used in con- 
nexion with D335 and 0313, denoting priests belonging to 
the highest order. We often find oD and nnd used 
together in the MT.: ef. Jer. li. 23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 
12, 23, where nind is translated by the LXX by jyeudvas and 
DD by orparnyovs (or jyoupévovs cal orparnyovs); to this 
phrase corresponds of dpxtepeis xal orparnyol (Luke xxii. 4, 
52). The dpxtepets were high-priests who retained the title 
after they had been deposed from office. Now, if the title 
nna had been gradually changed from being the designation 
of an Assyrian or Persian governor to that (in the plural) 
of the deposed high-priests of the time of Christ, may we 
not justly infer that the “np par excellence meant the 
ruling high-priest ? From this we may assume that the 
mm in Mal. i. 8 does not necessarily refer to a Persian 
satrap, but rather to some person who, at a time when 
there was no actual Persian governor in Jerusalem occu- 
pied his position and took his title? Who, then, may have 
been this governor-priest ? 

Before answering this question it is necessary to find 
what internal evidence the book affords us for a terminus 
a quo for its possible date. Such evidence is fourfold. 


1. Evidence from language. 

2. Evidence from the position accorded to the priests. 

3. Evidence from the theological view taken by the 
author. 

4. Evidence from his eschatology. 


1. As we have seen, the author uses many terms which 
do not occur elsewhere in the Old Testament, and derives 
his technical expressions from D. The following words 
occur only here and in P :— 

ii, 2 WB faecal matter, Exod. xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 11, viii. 

17, Xvi. 27; Num. xix. 5. 


1 Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte, éc., 11°, p. 266. 
2 Schiirer, op. cit., ibid. 
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ii, 15 M89, in the sense of life, Gen. vi. 17, vii. 15, 22; also 
Ezek. xxxvii. 5 et al. ; Eccles. iii. 19. 

The evidence would so far seem to point to a date 
not earlier than P. It must be conceded, however, that 
the elements of P were more or less known before the final 
codification. 

Other words, however, point to a date even later than P. 

We find that the writer uses words which occur else- 
where only (1) in Trito-Isaiah and other late passages :— 

i. 7, 12 5x3 defile, Isa. lix. 3, Ixiii. 3; Lam. iv. 14; Dan. i. 8. 

The part. used as subst. occurs in Zeph. iii. 1. 
i. 12 32 fruit, Isa. lvii. 19. 
The verb occurs only in Zech. ix. 17 ; Ps. Ixii. 11, xcii. 
15; Prov. x. 31. 
iii. 19 ‘Wp stubble, in a metaphorical sense, Isa. xxxiii. 11 ; 
Obad. v. 18. 
We may also consider here the words which occur only 
in Malachi and Deut.- and Trito-Isaiah 1. 
il. 17 3 to weary, occurs in the Hiph. only here and Isa. 
xiii. 23, 24. 

ili. 1 77728 to prepare the way, Isa. xl. 3, lvii. 14, 1xii. 
10. 

(2) In the Psalms and Wisdom Literature :— 

i. 45123 territory, in a figurative sense, occurs elsewhere 
only in Job xxxviii. 20, Ps, Ixxviii. 54. 

i. 7 5x2 to defile, Pual. only here and Ezra ii. 62 || Neh. 
vii. 64. 

i. 10, 13 7¥5 to be pleased with, accept, c. ace. of sacrifice. 


The following references may be regarded as containing 
words and phrases, peculiar to the writer :— 


1 It is a well-known fact that Trito-Isaiah writes on the whole in the 
same metre as Deut.-Isaiah with whom he also agrees in many things. The 
idea, therefore, that these two books are the work of one man, namely, 
Trito-Isaiah, yet written at different periods of his life, is well worth con- 
sidering. 
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i. 2 308 to love, used in the first person by Yahweh (ef. 
Prov. iii. 12 ; Deut. vii. 8, 13). 
i. 4 ww to be beaten down, Pual. (only other passage Jer. 
v. 17 Po‘él). 
nyvn biax territory of wickedness: cf. Job xxxviii. 20 
and Ps. Ixxviii. 54. 
i. 13 NB) to sniff at. 
bua that which has been rescued after seizure, hence, 
mutilated 1. 
i. 14 5209 deceiver. 
ii, 5 odwim ona life and peace: ef. Prov. iii. 2. 
ii, 6 nox nn faithful instruction: ef. Neh. ix. 13; Ps. 
exix. I, 2. 
ii. 13 [8 followed by the Infinitive. 
ili. 10 970 food in Yahweh’s house. 
Down mi34N slwices of heaven, as a figure of blessing. 
iii. 12 pen prs land of delight. 
iii. 16 pa? BD book of remembrance. 


Compare also :— 

ii. 2, iii. g MAND curse, Prov. iii. 33, xxviii. 27, and Deut. 
XXViii. 20. 

ii. 3 3M festive sacrifice, Ps. exviii. 27. 

ii. 9 3 NWI to show partiality, Job xiii. 8, 10, xxxiv. Tg ; 
Prov. xviii. 5; Ps. lxxxii. 2; Deut. x. 17; Lev. 
xix. 15 ff. Cf. also Job xxxii. 21; Prov. vi. 35. 

ii. 13 MPN groaning, Ps. xii. 6, xxix. 11, cil. 21. 

iii. 6 3py'"23 as a form of address only here and Ps. ev. 6: 
ef. 1 Chron. xvi. 13. 

iii. 10 990 food ; this idea is late and occurs elsewhere 
only in Ps. exi. 5; Prov. xxxi. 15: ef. Job xxiv. 5. 
The word is old in its primary meaning of prey, 
literal or metaphorical. 


1 Cf. Prof. F. Brown in the New Hebr. Lex. 
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iii, 17 3D possession, Ps. exxxv. 4. 
ili. 20 APIS wow sun of righteowsness, Ps. li. 18, cxix. 108, 
and Deut. xxxiii. 11. 

With the possible exception of two or three passages, all 
here cited belong to a very late date, many of the Psalms 
to a late Greek and even Maccabean period. The diction 
of the book would therefore seem to point to a date long 
subsequent to that of Ezra and Nehemiah, and, as we shall 
see, there are certain indications which may suggest a time 
not far removed from the Maccabean, if not the Maccabean 
period itself. 

2. The importance of the priesthood. This can be ex- 
plained only as a result of the new organization of the cult 
personel set forth in the P code. The reference to the 
tithes payable to the priests, iii. 8, points to a time after 
the public introduction of the P code by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, for, according to Deut. xiv. 22, 29, the tithes were to 
be paid every third year to the Levites, while according 
to Num. xviii. 21 ff. P requires that payment be made to 
the priests. 

3. The theological view taken by the writer. 

The conception of God in Malachi is pre-eminently that 
of Yahweh, the father and creator of the individual Jew, 
ii. 10. The Jews, therefore, are his 0°23 and, as such, are 
brethren. 

Yahweh’s power is not limited to the land of Israel, but 
extends far beyond it, i. 5; his name is great among the 
peoples, i. 14; and everywhere pure sacrifices are brought 
to him, i. 11. It is his universal rule which Malachi 
expresses, 

The conception of Yahweh as “ Father” is not an old 
one. In Exod. iv. 22 JE; Hos. xi. 1, Israel is called “ Son,” 
but Yahweh is not spoken of as “Father.” In the few 
references which exist as to this fatherhood, we can trace 
a gradual broadening of the idea. In Deut. xxxii. 6 
Yahweh is called “the father of Israel” because, by the 
redemption from Egypt he called Israel into being as 
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a nation (cf. Exod. iv. 22; Hos. xi. 1), and afterwards 
watched over them with the tenderness of a parent, Exod. 
xix. 4 JE; Deut. xxxii. 11. This idea of the sonship of 
Israel includes that of obligation toward Yahweh as father, 
i.e. owner and master of his people. Cf. 2 Kings xvi. 2: 
“Thy servant and thy son am I.” The same idea is ex- 
pressed in Jer. xxxi. 9, 20, according to which Yahweh is 
the creator of his people. 

“My Father,” as used in Jer. iii. 4, 19, is an “ honourable 
form of address” which does not necessarily express any 
spiritual relationship, yet here for the first time Israel is 
desired to give that name to Yahweh. 

A still more developed conception appears in Isa. Ixiii. 
16, where Yahweh is contrasted with the patriarchs, the 
physical fathers of Israel. Yahweh is often declared to be 
the one by whom Israel was created and formed: cf. Isa. 
xliii. 1, xliv. 2, 24, xlv. 11, xlix. 5, &c., yet he has never 
been regarded by Israel as their dpynyéris, but as having 
elected them through their fathers: cf. e.g. Deut. vii. 8, 
ix. 5, x. 15. Such fatherhood as is here contrasted must 
mean something other than that of Deut. xxxii. 6, and 
I cannot but think that the reference in Isa, Ixiii. 16 is 
rather to an ethical conception of fatherhood than to that 
of mere ownership as in Deut. xxxii. 6. Yahweh redeemed 
the Israelites, and therefore, according to oriental thought, 
owns them, and is their father. Here, however, such an 
idea is secondary, while the primary reference is to the 
characteristics of a father, the beginnings of the spiritual 
conception of the fatherhood of Yahweh. This, however, 
remains as yet the relation to the people as a whole, and 
not to the individual. In Malachi, on the other hand, 
Yahweh is regarded as the father of the individual Israelite 
(ii. 10), and the inference follows that all Israelites are 
brethren. Ezra’s policy was, if anything, opposed to this 
teaching of a divine fatherhood, even to such as is pre- 
sented in the first chapter of Genesis ?. 

1 Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p. 60. 
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This conception of the fatherhood of Yahweh as uni- 
versal, and not merely Jewish, is confined to Malachi 
and is very late. His monotheism and conception of 
Yahweh transcends that of the earlier prophets, and in its 
general character is analogous to that presented in the 
Book of Jonah, which, however, it surpasses in this 
respect. 

While the older writers present the mal’ak Yahweh as 
the form under which Yahweh appeared to man, the writer 
of the Book of Malachi mentions the two as separate beings, 
iii. 1. He speaks also, for the first time, of a mal’ak berith 
by which we may perhaps understand the protecting angel 
of the congregation’. It seems that two angels with 
separate functions are here mentioned. The mal’ak Yahweh 
as a particular angel occurs first in Zech. i. 11 f., the 
mal’ak berith, the forerunner of Yahweh *, only in Malachi. 
The mention of two special angels who were carrying out 
the plans of Yahweh points to a time when angels so 
employed played a prominent part in theology. The 
incipient stages of this new theology, due in part to a more 
transcendental conception of the deity, may be found in 
Zech. i. 12; Job v. 1, xxxiii. 23; Eccles. v. 5, where it is 
intimated that angels intercede for mankind; in the Book 
of Daniel, iii. 28, as well as often in the Psalms, they are 
represented as helpers of mankind. The standard litera- 
ture on Jewish angelology, however, is that of the 
apocryphal and New Testament writings ; as for example, 


1 Cf. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im A. T., pp. 237 ff. ; Nowack, 
Handkommentar, in loco. 

2 The interpretation of the mal’ak berith, iii. 1, as Elijah in iii. 23 sq. 
may be due to a misunderstanding of Deut. xviii. 15 sqq., a passage which 
does not refer to the Messiah. As the mal’ak berith is the forerunner of 
Yahweh, and not of the Messiah, the expected Messiah, according to these 
verses, iii. 1 and 23 sq., if genuine, must be Elijah—a conception which 
we find expressed in Jes. Sirach xlviii. 4, 10-11. In the New Testament, 
Matt. xi. 10-14, Mark i. 2, John i. 21, &c., Elijah is the forerunner of the 
Messiah : cf. especially Luke i. 17. Cf. also Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 


tums, p. 219 8q., 1903. 
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Enoch liii. 3, Ixi. 1, xii. 11, Ixiii. 1, &e.; Bel and the 
Dragon 34-39; Heb. i. 14; Rev. vi. sq., &. Any such 
specific references as we find in Malachi must, therefore, 
belong to a late period, a time when angelology was a 
recognized feature in Jewish theological thought. 

4. The eschatology of the writer. Contrary to Haggai 
(ii. 5 sqq., 21 sqq.) and Zechariah (i. 15, ii. 1 sqq., vi. I sqq.), 
who expect a severe judgment of Yahweh upon the 
heathen, the writer of Malachi declares, ii. 17 sqq., iii. 1, 
13 sqq., that it is the Jews whom he will severely chastise. 
How is so great a change of opinion to be historically 
accounted for? It would indeed be impossible if we 
assume the writer to have lived in the middle of the 


- fifth century. Haggai and Zechariah were suffering, not 


only from the public disasters which had fallen upon the 
Jews in 586 B.c., but from the vicious personal attacks of 
their neighbours. If we assume, from the above arguments, 
linguistic and theological, that the writer of the Book of 
Malachi belonged to a period later than Ezra and Nehemiah, 
things in his time had greatly changed. So far as the 
Jews were concerned times were fairly peaceful, although 
the great nations outside were engaged in mutual strife. 
Malachi had therefore no ground for calling down the 
vengeance of Yahweh upon the heathen, he had no 
dreams of a Jewish world-empire; the desire of his heart 
was for a spiritual and universal dominion of Yahweh, and 
to this he gives expression when he declares that Yahweh's 
name was great among the peoples, i. 5,11, which could not 
be said in regard to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, i. 12; 
therefore, if any punishment were to fall, it was solely 
upon the Jews. This teaching, so completely opposed to 
that of Haggai and Zechariah, could be due only to extra- 
ordinary conditions among the Jewish community, such as 
may indeed have existed in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
but did certainly exist, as we shall see, at a later period. 
We have thus seen that the evidences of language, 
theology, and eschatology point to a time later than Ezra 
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and Nehemiah, and that the theology finds its counterpart 
in the Book of Jonah. 

But the book affords still other evidences of a date later 
than that of Ezra~-Nehemiah. 

In ii. 1 sq. the priests, the givers of the Torah, are said 
to be upon the verge of themselves forgetting it. This 
allegation, taken in conjunction with the phrase "723, 
iii. 3, has been considered as sufficient evidence of the 
period of Ezra as that of the authorship, for we find 
that the degeneracy of the priesthood is one of the evils 
of his time, and it is asserted that, had the writer lived 
after the publication of P, he would have referred to the 
priests as pix 23. This seems a priori probable, but an 
investigation of the actual circumstances may perhaps 
lead us to another conclusion. 

We may observe that, throughout the book, a sharp 
contrast is drawn between the conduct of the priests and 
that of the Levites: cf. ii. 1, 8 with ii. 4 sqq. While the 
priests are accused of having led the people astray by 
false teaching, and of having broken the covenant with 
Levi!, the Levites, on the contrary, so long as they were in 
power, ii. 4 sqq., had been well-pleasing to Yahweh, ii. 6, 
as having led the people in the right path?. This division 
of priests and Levites did not exist in Deuteronomy : ef. x. 8, 
xviii. 7 ; nor even in the time of Ezekiel, cf. xl. 45 with xliv. 
10sq., 14, xlv. 5; and was first formally established by Ezra: 
ef. the lists, Ezra ii || Neh. vii; 1 Esdras v, although, accord- 
ing to Ezek. xliv. 5 sq., especially ver. 10 sqq., the Levites, 
who had sacrificed before the local shrines, were to be 
punished by exclusion from proper priestly functions in 
the new Temple. Though the Levites were well provided 
for in P as recipients of tithes, of which they in turn had 

1 Levi is here the name for the priestly tribe as in D, not for the 
individual, 

4 The identification of priests with Levites (cf. ii. 6 with iii. 3) is due to 
a correction in iii. 3, where we must read 027) priests ; for the writer always 
contrasts the priests of his time with the Levites who officiated in former 
times. 
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to give a portion to the priests, Num, xviii. 21 sqq., is it 
likely that they would submit without opposition to new 
conditions which were actual degradation? We have, 
however, no evidence beyond that of human analogy for 
such opposition, none is recorded in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
May we not, however, suppose that the Book of Malachi 
points to some such opposition on the part of the Levites, 
though it be only that of the weak against the strong? 
May we not regard it as a Tendenzschrift pointing out 
how much more pleasure Yahweh had taken in the service 
of the old Levites than in that of the new order of priests, 
who were not only evil in themselves, but exerted a 
demoralizing influence over the people, ii. 8, in contrast to 
their predecessors, whose conduct and example were alike 
upright, ii. 6 ? 

We can hardly assume that a man of so strong a per- 
sonality as that of Nehemiah would have entirely ignored 
teaching and ideas so utterly at variance with his own, had 
this book appeared but a short time, comparatively, before 
his return to Jerusalem. On the other hand, we may see 
many reasons for disregard of the priest-code on the part 
of the author of the Book of Malachi; that he knew it is 
shown by several references, especially by unmistakable 
allusion to the existence of a priestly guild, the creation of 
Ezra, and to its points of difference from the conditions of 
the earlier Levites, cf. ii. 1, 8 with ii. 4 sqq., &c. The 
writer may even have himself belonged to one of the older 
families which had been deposed. If we accept, therefore, 
this distinction as made by the author, we must assign the 
Book of Malachi to a period after the publication of P and 
of the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Another protest which the writer raises against the 
teaching of Ezra! is that as to divorce, ii. 16. This, he 
declares, is hated by Yahweh, whereas, according to Ezra’s 
presentation, ix. 2, he demanded it as essential to the 


1 Cf. Ezra ix. a, x. 3, 16-44; Neh. x. 30, 32 sqq., xiii. 4 sqq., 15 8qq., 
23 8qq., 28 sqq. 
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preservation of the purity of the Jewish people. Malachi’s 
point of view was that Yahweh, being in honour among 
the nations, and receiving from them pure sacrifice, i. 11, 
14—a conception contrary to that of Ezra—a marriage, 
even between a Jew and a non-Jew, was nevertheless 
productive of holy seed, obs yw, ii. 15. Only in this 
light can we understand Mal. ii. 15, which should, perhaps, 
follow ver. 16. The passage ii. 14 should be taken as 
setting forth that a marriage entered into by a Jew is 
always sacred, Yahweh himself being the witness, because 
the woman, whoever she may be, enters into the man’s 
covenant, and stands to the religion of Yahweh in the 
same relation as that of a wife to her husband, just 
as that of the man to his religion, is that of a husband to 
a wife: cf. ii. 11. The woman’s attitude towards Yahweh 
is thus precisely that of her husband who is already a 
believer. The nobility of soul of the writer thus appears 
in a new light, he condemns divorce, not only because he 
regards the grounds given by Ezra as inadequate, but 
because he accords to the wife of a Jew, be she whom 
she may, a religious position equal to that of her husband, 
an idea wholly new among Old Testament prophets, until 
we come to that turning-point in the religious history of 
mankind ushered in by Paul: jylacta: yap 6 dvnp 6 d&moros 
év tH yuvatkl, cal nylacrar 7) yuri  dmortos év TG ddeAdg, 
1 Cor. vii. 14. 

This view receives additional support if taken in con- 
nexion with the statement in i. 11, where the prophet 
speaks of a universal worship of Yahweh. 

The meaning of ii. 13-16 has been understood as depict- 
ing the same relation of Yahweh to his people as is so 
touchingly set forth by Hosea; but this is not the case. 
The writer is condemning, upon religious grounds, a great 
social evil, originating, in great degree, in the inferior 
position accorded to the woman in the cult, an evil which 
must cease if the man has been wedded to Yahwism as to 
a bride, ii. 11, and the woman also as to a husband, ii. 14, 
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by means of her relation to the man. It is this decay of 
all nobler impulse in the people, culminating, as it did, in 
divorce upon frivolous pretexts, ii. 13 sq., and exhibiting 
itself in the oppression of the widow and the orphan, in 
sorcery, perjury, and adultery, iii. 5, which the prophet 
declares to be the reason of Yahweh’s rejection of their 
sacrifices, ii. 13. 

As we have seen, the indignation of the writer against 
the principle of divorce may be, moreover, a special protest 
against that procedure on the part of Ezra which served 
perhaps as a convenient precedent to many of a later 
generation, and may have been used to conceal, under 
a semblance of propriety and a shadow of justification, 
such immoral conduct as we read of in later times !. 

We now return to our question, To what date are we 
to assign the Book of Malachi, a date which must be 
subsequent to that of Ezra-Nehemiah if we accept the 
above arguments drawn from internal evidence ? 

The key to the date is furnished by the reference in 
Mal. i. 4, which has caused so much difficulty to com- 
mentators. 

We have seen that the writer holds to the historical 
position of the Levites as priests, but that he differs in 
regard to the Edomites from D?, who calls them the 
brothers of Israel, whose rights, as to land, should be 
respected, whereas our present author condemns them 
unconditionally. The exilic and post-exilic prophets also 
denounced them, and foretold a visitation by Yahweh in 
punishment for their impious deeds*. We find that, as 


1 Jes, Sirach vii. 26, xxv. 25: cf. also Matt. v. 32. 

2 Cf. Deut. ii. 5-8, xxiii. 7. 

8 Jer. xlix; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, XXXV. 15, XXXVi. 5; Obad. vv. 1-14; Lam. 
iv. 21; Isa, xxxiv. 5 sqq., Ixiii. 1-4; Ps. lx. 8, lxxxiii. 6-9, eviii. 9, 
cxxxvii. 7. 

Duhm considers Ps. cxxxvii—on account of ver. 8—as belonging to 
a time shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem, but it may be equally 
considered as reflecting the renewed humiliation of Jerusalem by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus and the rejoicing and aggression of the Edomites, partly from 
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early as the year 312 B.C. Southern Judaea was in the 
hands of the Edomites, and was known as Idumea’, and 
that in the second century Hebron? was an Idumean 
town. Between the denunciations of Ezekiel and those 
of our prophet there is a long silence in regard to Edom. 
The memoirs of Ezra-Nehemiah make no reference to the 
Idumeans, but later we hear of them frequently, especially 
in the later Psalms. The wrath of the Jews must have 
received increased occasion by renewed encroachment upon 
their territory, which can have occurred only at some 
period of national] disaster, and not in the time of Ezra- 
Nehemiah, when the Jews enjoyed the protection of the 
powerful Persian empire, and when an incursion into 
Judaea would have been severely, visited upon the 
offenders. 

We know that the Jews joined in an unsuccessful revolt 
against Artaxerxes Ochus*, who led many of them captive 
to Hyrcania on the Caspian Sea, about 350 B.c. The 
Jews, in consequence, fell into disgrace, and being helpless 


had probably to suffer from the renewed attacks of their 
old enemies the Edomites, who in turn had been pressed 
forward by the Nabateans‘, and were compelled to seize 


mere self-preservation, though not so regarded by the Jews, and partly by 
the desire to retaliate upon the Jews for former enmities. To the Persian 
Empire, as the heir of the Assyrian world, would naturally be transferred 
all the hatred against Babylon which the Jews had long stored up, cf. Isa. 
x. 16, 23; so that, in the phraseology of Ps. cxxxvii. 8, we may look for 
a recollection of the ignominy which they had suffered at the hands of 
the Babylonian kings, and which they were in some degree still suffering 
from their heir and successor Artaxerxes Ochus. The kindness of his 
predecessors had long been forgotten. The other Psalms belong un- 
doubtedly to the Maccabean period ; Ps. lxxxiii is a reflection of 1 Mac- 
cabees v. 

Isa. lxiii. 1-4 contains no reference to Edom. Read with Lag. Du. 
om, cf. Nahum ii. 4 instead of oie, and wan, cf. LXX instead of 
m3. 

1 Diod. Sic. xix. 98, cf. Ndldeke, Encyc. Bib., art. ‘Edom.’ 
2 1 Mace. v. 65. 

* Eusebius, Chron., cf. Schirer, op. cit., III, p. 6. 

* Schiirer, op. cit., I, p. 730. 
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upon Jewish territory. To this time of Artaxerxes Ochus 
we may refer some of those utterances against Edom in 
which the Edomites are charged with malicious joy in the 
catastrophe which had befallen Judah; we may perhaps 
also assign Obad. vv. 1-14, and Lam. iv. 21 sqq. to this 
period. With the exception of the condemnation of Edom 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, which points to a different period 
of history in the life of Judah, most of the prophecies 
against Edom are found in very late literature. The 
time at which the Jews were harassed by the Edomites 
being, thus, the middle of the fourth century, the events 
referred to by Malachi (i. 4) cannot belong to this period, 
for we hear of no reverses borne by the Idumeans (for as 
such they were known since the fourth century) until we 
come to the Maccabean period, when Judas (165-161) 
defeated them’. To this time the expression used in Mal. 
i. 4 may well apply, as the fortune of the Jews was then 
very varied and when, so far from being able to sustain 
their mastery over the Idumeans, they were themselves 
defeated by Lysias at Beth-Zacharyah*. This defeat, and 
the subsequent fate of Judas, gave to the Idumeans an 
opportunity to “build up” again, and in the time of 
Jonathan, the successor of Judas, we hear nothing of them, 
for the internal complications in Judaea, and his constant 
warfare with the Syrian kings, left him no time to 
subjugate the Idumeans who, therefore, had again a 
breathing space. The growing power of the new Jewish 
state and the imperialistic policy of the successors of Judas 
would naturally lead any observant Jew to ask how long 
would his native land of southern Judaea remain in the 
hands of the impious Idumeans? In the success of the 
Maccabees such a question found its answer; the _Idumeans 
might build, but Yahweh, through the instrumentality of 
the Maccabees would destroy. It is therefore to the time 
of Jonathan that this prophecy must be assigned, for 
1 1 Mace. v. 3, 65. Read in 1 Mace. v. 3 é ‘ISoupaig N. Old Lat. 
? Schiirer, op, cit., I, p. 213. 
VOL. XX. Oo 
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under John Hyrcanus (135-104) that catastrophe overtook 
the Idumeans '. 

We now return to the question who was the ana of 
Mal. i. 8 ? 

As we saw above, the term nind was applied in Talmudic 
times to the displaced high-priests. Now in the year 
153 B.C. Jonathan assumed the office of high-priest, being 
appointed by Alexander Balas*. In the year 150 B.c., 
moreover, he was appointed orparnyds and pepiddpxns *. 
This was a mere form, as he was practically an indepen- 
dent ruler; but to both Balas and Jonathan it served a 
practical purpose. Apart from the dignity of high-priest 
we find Jonathan bearing two titles, orparnyds = j10 +4, 
prefect or military governor and pepiddapyns = civil governor, 
1 Mace. x. 65, which exactly describes the office of 
Nehemiah, to whom the title AnB is given in the MT.’, 
which the LXX renders ézapxos, so that his official titles 
were }230 and Ans of Judah, thus uniting both offices in his 
own person. 

The conditions of life, political and religious, which 
prevailed in Jerusalem in the earlier part of Jonathan’s 
rule, give us the historical justification for the accusation 
brought against the priests in Mal. ii. 7 sqq. 

Alkimus, the high-priest, was himself the leader of the 
Greek party in Jerusalem ®, a fact which would naturally 
add to the influence of Greek thought in the expression 
of religious belief, and of Greek culture in the Temple 
worship. This was doubtless an offence in the eyes of the 
Jewish legalist and national party, and resulted in scorn 
of the priests who followed him as their head. They 
regarded the death of Alkimus as a divine punishment for 
his impiety, especially for his destruction of the temple- 


1 Jos., Ant., xiii. 9. 1, Bell. Iud., i. 2.6, cf. Ant., xv. 7. 9. 

2 1 Mace. x. 15, 21, Jos., Ant., xiii, 2. 1, Schiirer, op. cit., I, p. 228. 

5 1 Mace. x. 51-66, Jos., Ant., xiii. 4. 1,2; Schiirer, op. cit., I, p. 231. 
* Cf. Jer, lvii. 23, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23, MT. and LXX. 

5 Neh, v. 14, 18, xii. 26. ® 1 Macc. ix. 54-6. 
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wall. This introduction of Greek philosophy and culture 
into the worship of Yahweh explains the phrase byrna yas 
133, Mal. ii. 11, while the situation presented in ii. 10 
is made clear by the fact that the two contending parties, 
the Greek-Jewish and the National-Jewish, were alike 
Jews, children of one God, although in vehement opposi- 
tion. The writer of the Book of Malachi does not seek 
to widen the breach already existing, but rather to heal it 
by reminding the two parties of their common origin, 
while at the same time forcibly denouncing those who 
follow a corrupt worship, and who thereby desecrate the 
Temple ; for at heart he is a Jew of the old type, at least 
so far as the cult is concerned, though all the time holding 
to a spiritual conception of Yahwism. 

Where two religious parties contend together there is 
often a third, that of the honest free-thinker who, however, 
can exist only under some influence in itself ennobling, 
although, it may be, antagonistic to some form or expression 
of the faith in which he has been brought up, ii. 17 seq., iii. 
13sqq., such an influence as made itself felt pre-eminently 
in the Greek period, when a higher and more philosophical 
conception of God was disseminated among the learned 
Jews, and when the aesthetic idea gained hold of the 
educated classes. Both aspects of thought were new to 
Judaism, and served to prepare the Jews for ethical and 
aesthetical pleasure, mental and physical, such as did not 
enter into the severe view of life taken by the Mosaic law, 
and which introduced into their religion a deepened sense 
of spirituality. This enrichment of their soul-life demanded 
the struggle with which the butterfly breaks from the 
chrysalis. To the Jewish party they were renegades; even 
by a man of so lofty a type as our prophet they were 
misunderstood, in spite of his teaching that even the 
sacrifices of the heathen were acceptable to Yahweh, and 
indeed that sacrifice was a mere means to the attainment 
of a higher and more spiritual faith. 

The writer of the Book of Malachi gives us—in theological 

02 
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terms—a rapid summary of the great struggle between 
the National-Jewish party—which believed that the return 
to former glory could be achieved only by a more strict 
observance of Law and Custom and the exclusion of foreign 
elements—and the Graecised-Jewish party which desired 
the adoption of Greek thought and culture as a means 
of national advancement and prosperity, as well as of 
a life of wider activity, mental and spiritual. The writer 
himself belongs to neither party. Although his inclination 
toward a stricter Judaism is evident, he is personally free 
from an unspiritual ritualism and his teaching is, in a 
sense, a forecast of that later outlook which has brought 
its healing message of the sonship and brotherhood of man. 


Note.—Since writing this article my attention has been 
drawn, by a reference in Marti’s Dodeka Propheton, to 
Winkler’s suggestion that the Book of Malachi belongs 
to the middle of the second century, to which Marti objects 
that Malachi must be earlier than 180, since his words 
(iii. 24) are quoted by Jesus Sirach, xlviii. 10. The 
passage beginning at ver. 22 is regarded as a later addition 
by Marti himself, as well as by others, and the parallelism 
may be otherwise accounted for, either (1) as a quotation 
by Malachi from Sirach or (2) by both from a common 
source. The passage in Sirach occurs in a chapter referring 
to the coming of Elijah, and ver. 10 is hence in its proper 
connexion, whereas, as occurring in Mal. iii. 24, obvious 


connexion is absolutely lacking. 
Hans H. Sporr. 
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EINE GENIZA-STUDIE. 


E1neEs der interessantesten Stiicke unter den bisherigen 
Geniza-Funden ist unstreitig das unter dem Titel “ The 
oldest collection of Bible-difficulties by a Jew” (in J.Q. B., 
XIII, 358-69) von Schechter veréffentlichte, leider nur 
unvollstandig erhaltene Gedicht eines ungenannten Autors 
aus unbestimmter Zeit. Dem, was der gelehrte Heraus- 
geber selbst in seiner Einleitung und in seinen Noten zum 
Text bemerkt hat, haben auch Bacher (das. p. 741-5), 
Poznaiski (das. p. 746-9) und ich (das. XIV, 129-33) 
Textesverbesserungen, Vermutungen iiber die Person des 
Verfassers, iiber die Tendenz und Abfassungszeit des 
Gedichtes und anderes mehr hinzugefiigt. Sodann hat 
M. Seligsohn (in R. £. J., XLVI, 100-22) eine sorgfaltige 
franzosische Ubersetzung des Textes in der bereits von 
Bacher und Poznansky hergestellten Ordnung der bei 
Schechter durcheinandergeratenen Blatter verdffentlicht, 
wobei er nicht allein die Nachweise und Textesberichti- 
gungen seiner Vorginger benutzt, sondern auch neue Ver- 
besserungen und Belege nebst wertvollen Erlauterungen 
in kurzen Fussnoten hinzugefiigt hat. In seiner Einleitung 
begniigt er sich damit, die Behauptungen und Vermutungen 
seiner Vorganger wiederzugeben, ohne die Streitfrage der 
Abfassungszeit, ob vor oder nach Saadja, entscheiden zu 
wollen, Inzwischen hat Bacher (in J.Q. R., XV, 83), nach- 
dem er urspriinglich fiir die Annahme der vorsaadjanischen 
Abfassung eingetreten war, meiner entgegengesetzten Ansicht 
nachtriglich sich angeschlossen, weil die Schilderung der 
Hochschule, die der unbekannte Verfasser am Schlusse 
seines Gedichtes entwirft, nicht mit den Einrichtungen 
der babylonischen Hochschulen sowohl vor Saadja als 
auch nach Saadja’s Zeit, sondern aufs genaueste mit dem 
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iibereinstimmt, was seither aus anderen Geniza-Funden 
iiber die palastinischen Hochschulen um die Mitte des 
11. Jahrh. bekannt geworden ist. 

Von dieser Selbstberichtigung Bachers, ebenso wie von 
Seligsohns Ubersetzung scheint D. Kahana keine Kenntnis 
gehabt zu haben, als er in der hebr. Zeitschrift }727 (auch 
mit deutschem Titel): Hagoren, Abhandlungen iiber die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (Bd. V, S. 5 ff.) die wrspriing- 
liche Annahme Bachers zu der seinigen machte und diese 
mit allem Nachdruck gegen meine Ansicht zu vertreten 
unternahm. Ich beabsichtige im Folgenden, ausser einer 
Widerlegung der Behauptungen Kahanas und einer kurzen 
Kritik seiner von ihm mit Vokalzeichen verselhenen Textes- 
ausgabe hauptsachlich auch einen Beitrag zum _besseren 
Verstandnis des stellenweise schwierigen Textes zu bieten. 
Ich werde der Kiirze halber den Geniza-Text stets nur mit 
Angabe der Seiten- und Zeilenzahl des Originals in J. Q. R. 
citieren, Seligsohns Ubersetzung in R. F. J. mit S, Kahanas 
Artikel in Hagoren (V, 5-42) mit K anfiihren, und zwar 
mit Hinzufiigung entweder nur der Seitenzahl oder auch 
der Zeilenzahl. 


I. 


K, 5 ff. meint, der Fragesteller, der die Schwierigkeiten 
der Bibel schonungslos aufzeigt, miisse ein Freidenker 
gewesen sein, der vor Saadja gelebt habe, ein freisinniger 
Bibelkritiker und Zweifler von der Art eines Spinoza oder 
Reimarus. K halt die Griinde Bachers in J. Q. R., XIII, |.c., 
fiir stichhaltig und meint, auf solche Ketzer habe Saadja in 
seinen Schriften mehrfach hingewiesen. Der Verfasser 
des Gedichtes sei zwar unzweifelhaft ein Rabbanit, kein 
Karaer gewesen, aber er habe heftige Vorwiirfe gegen die 
Gesamtheit seiner Glaubensgenossen geschleudert und durch 
Aufdeckung von Widerspriichen in der heiligen Schrift 
diese bekaimpft und heruntergesetzt. K glaubt sogar den 
Namen des Verfassers ny }3 “ty>s, sowie auch den Namen 
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des Hauptes der freisinnigen Gesellschaft np1n3 }3 gliicklich 
herausgefunden zu haben. Diesem letzteren habe seine 
Partei den ehrenden Beinamen pn gegeben. Man ist 
nicht wenig erstaunt, ja man traut seinen Augen kaum, 
wenn man solches liest. Aus den Worten des Gedichtes 
(10, 1 ff.): “Gott mége mich bedenken inmitten seines 
auserwahlten Volkes und seiner Herde, der Gesellschaft des 
Gerechten und seines Geschlechtes und des Eleazar b. 
Azarja’’ — aus diesen Siatzen sol] nach K hervorgehen, 
dass der Verfasser Eleazar b. Azarja geheissen habe! “Ich 
habe geeifert gegen eine Partei, die mir gegeniiber sich 
spreizt und heftige Worte ausstdsst gegen die Weisen 
meiner Nation und sich riihmt: Keiner kann mir erwidern 
und keiner sich mir entgegenstellen aus den Zelten Ben 
Berokas ” — aus diesen Worten (7, 21 ff.) soll hervorgehen, 
dass der Autor Mitglied einer Sekte oder freisinnigen 
Partei gewesen ist, deren Haupt Ben Beroka geheissen 
hat. Selten sind von einem Mann der Wissenschaft so 
vage, vollig aus der Luft gegriffene Behauptungen mit 
solcher Sicherheit vorgebracht worden. Es verlohnt wirk- 
lich nicht, sich in eine Widerlegung einzulassen. Das 
Akrostich mit dem Namen des Verfassers war urspriing- 
lich ohne Zweifel in den 22 Endstrophen der 22 Stiicke, 
aus denen das Ganze bestanden hat, sogar zweifach ent- 
halten. Aber von den 22 Stiicken sind nur zwei voll- 
stiindig erhalten, von vieren besitzen wir nur die zweite 
Halfte und von weiteren vier nur die erste Halfte 
(s. J.Q. R., XIV, 129). Und so ist vorlaufig, so lange nicht 
weitere Geniza-Funde das Fehlende wenigstens teilweise 
erganzen, jede Méglichkeit ausgeschlossen, den Verfasser zu 
ermitteln. 

Ich halte K gegeniiber meine Ansicht aufrecht, dass der 
Verfasser des Gedichtes ein frommer bibelglaubiger Jude 
gewesen ist und etwa hundert Jahre nach Saadja gelebt 
hat. Alles was K fiir seine und gegen meine Ansicht 
vorgebracht hat, beruht, wie ich im Folgenden zeigen will, 
auf Missverstindnissen. 
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Fiir die Annahme, dass der Inhalt des Textes auf einen 
vorsaadjanischen Ursprung hinweist, ist K den neuen 
Beweis schuldig geblieben. Zwar meint er (S. 7, Z. 6 ff), 
dass der Verfasser, wenn er der nachsaadjanischen Zeit 
angehorte, nicht erst Fragen gestellt hatte, deren Beant- 
wortung, wenigstens teilweise, schon durch Saadja und 
Abraham Ibn Esra erfolgt wire. Aber dieses Argument 
ist iiberhaupt nicht zwingend und wird vollends entkraftet, 
wenn, wie ich behaupte, der Fragesteller in seinen kriti- 
schen Bemerkungen nicht etwa ungeldste oder fiir den 
Bibelglaiubigen geradezu unlosbare Schwierigkeiten auf- 
wirft, durch die er die heilige Schrift discreditieren will, 
sondern nur seinen Widerpart mit Fragen bedrangt, die 
dieser aus Unwissenheit nicht zu beantworten vermag. 
Auch aus dem bereits von Bacher herangezogenen Satze: 
mmad onyt eo xd xqpo3 (7, 27) ist kein Schluss auf die 
Abfassungszeit zu ziehen. Denn vor allem ist der Sian 
dieses Satzes dunkel und der Text wabrscheinlich verderbt. 
Aber selbst zugestanden, dass der fragliche Satz bedeuten 
kénnte “ in der Bibelauslegung vermégen wir die Meinung 
der Weisen der Hochschule nicht genau anzugeben”'!, 
wire damit nichts weiter bewiesen, als dass diese Behaup- 
tung nicht auf die babylonischen Gaonen nach Saadja 
sich beziehen kann, da deren Bibelauslegung seit Saadja 
allgemein bekannt war. Nichts aber hindert uns, eben 
diesen Ausspruch auf die paliastinischen Gaonen anwend- 
bar zu finden. Auch der Umstand, dass Saadja gegen 
Chiwi und andere Zweifler éhnlichen Schlages polemisiert 
hat, beweist noch nichts fiir die Annahme K’s (S. 8 oben), 


1 Statt eo’ xb wire dann allerdings 15>» xb erforderlich. Was K 7, 
1o, um den Ausdruck eo’ zu belegen, aus Saadjas »5:n 1pp anfiihrt : 
mi) 02 YO ED mI Mpnn Dyn ist vdllig unangebracht, ja sogar irre- 
fihrend. Ein Blick auf diesen Text und das Facsimile dazu (in J. Q. R,, 
XIV, 45) tiberzeugt uns, dass die Worte mn mpnn ‘brn, die durch das 
Zeichen : deutlich vom folgenden getrennt sind, zum vorhergehenden 
Satze gehdren. Aus den folgenden Worten aber 70) D3 Wo 126c° ist auch 
nicht das mindeste fiir das Verstindnis des Ausdrucks wc’ in unserem 
Text zu entnehmen. 
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dass der Verfasser des Gedichtes ebenfalls zu den von 
Saadja bekampften Ketzern gehort hat, und dass die aus- 
giebige Lobeserhebung, die er in seinem Gedichte den 
babylonischen Gaonen spendet, nur ironisch aber nicht 
ernst gemeint sein kann. Nur eine unbefangene, nicht 
von vorgefasster Meinung ausgehende Priifung des Inhaltes 
kann dariiber entscheiden, ob hier ein Bibelverichter oder 
ein Bibelgliubiger das Wort fihrt. Die Ubersetzung 
Seligsohns erméglicht es auch denen, die des Hebraischen 
nur wenig kundig sind, sich ein Urteil iiber diesen einen 
Hauptpunkt zu bilden. JDafiir aber, dass der Verfasser 
nicht vor, sondern nach Saadja gelebt hat, sprechen ge- 
wichtige, ja ausschlaggebende Griinde. Vor Saadja’s Zeit 
war die Accentuationslehre noch nicht so ausgebildet, dass 
von AdIN) AND, von AIM 77 oder von Adupy “YY (1, 
3 und 4) wie von allgemein Bekanntem die Rede sein 
konnte. Auch die Worte nww> 1’ on ox wera pin 53 ny 
DN (7, 19) zeigen eine grammatische Sicherheit, die iiber 
den vorsaadjanischen Standpunkt weit hinausgeht. Der 
Verfasser spricht (12, 25) ausdriicklich von mnn5 “nb, 
worunter nur Bibelexegeten verstanden sein kénnen, ferner 
von Lehrern, deren Fragen er vorbringt (on nidxw 9, 24, 
auch in der vorhergehenden Zeile ist von den Lehrern die 
Rede), und von seinen Lehrern, die er aufgesucht, um die 
Weisheit der Schrift zu studieren (8, 20 und 21: ‘nadm 
mvaid xpon noon... 05). Ja noch mehr. Der Ver- 
fasser erzahlt (8, 23 ff.), dass er nicht allein den hebraischen 
Text, sondern auch die fremdsprachliche Ubersetzung 
(tybn) und die Erklarung (p1npm) griindlich und gelaufig 
auswendig gelernt und dass seine hervorragende Bibel- 
kenntnis es ihm ermdglicht habe, drei grosse, in Israel 
bekannt gewordene Biicher zu verfassen (7, 25 ff.). Dadurch 
ist mit einer Deutlichkeit, die jeden Zweifel ausschliesst, 
bewiesen, dass der Verfasser nicht vor Saadja gelebt haben 
kann. 

Aus dem ersten uns erhaltenen Abschnitt (mit dem 
Schlussreim n-) geht hervor, dass der Verfasser seine 
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Angriffe gegen eine Schule von Accentuatoren und Punkta- 
toren gerichtet hat, die nur auf Vocalisation, Versteilung, 
Interpunktion und Cantillation der heiligen Schrift Gewicht 
legten, aber im Inhalt, namentlich auch im gesetzlichen 
Teil der Bibel nicht Bescheid wussten. Diese Schule ist 
es, die 1, 19 und 7, 21 nydwn “die hinkende” genannt wird, 
ohne dass wir bestimmt anzugeben wissen, was diese 
jedenfalls aus Micha 4,6; 7 und Zeph. 3, 19 entnommene 
Bezeichnung hier bedeuten soll. Dass n3 als Substantiv 
hinzuzudenken ist, geht aus der Benennung einer Partei 
mit yoy n> in Megillath Ebjathar (J.Q.R., XIV, 458, 9) 
hervor, wie andererseits auch im Arabischen eine Sekte nur 
durch ein Adjektiv im Femininum ohne Hinzufiigung des 
im Geiste zu erganzenden Substantivs bezeichnet zu werden 
pflegt. Ein unbegreifliches Missverstiindnis K’s (10, 5, v. u. 
und 15, Anm. 4) ist es, aybwn auf die ganze israelitische 
Glaubensgenossenschaft zu beziehen. Eine geradezu ge- 
waltsame Missdeutung liegt darin, die Textesworte: 2p 
npaaniza nawya aydiya Sy enon andy cesar my J awrpd snap 
snow wan dy syan por nnyd (7, 21 ff.) so zu erklaren, dass 
‘my und ‘now nicht das Volk Israel, sondern die engere 
Gemeinde und Partei des Verfassers, nyby hingegen die 
Gesamtheit Israels bezeichnen soll, wahrend doch das 
Umgekehrte das allein mogliche scheint. Der Verfasser 
in seiner Polemik spricht bald von bald zu der Gegenpartei 
oder dem Gegner (in der Einzahl), oder auch den Gegnern 
(in der Mehrzahl). Die Gegner werden als unwissend, 
namentlich in den gesetzlichen Bestimmungen der Religion, 

hingestellt (t, 12 ff.), als unruhige Elemente, treulos und 
verlogen, dreist und auf ihr Wissen eingebildet, wogegen 

sie die Worte der Lehre verschmahen (daselbst und 9, 23), 

als hochmiitige und prahlerische Buben (my 12 1, 24) 

geschildert. Der Verfasser setzt dem Gegner scharf zu : 

“Windige Reden sollen dir nicht helfen, noch auch viel 
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1 Statt mwrps muss entweder nervwp> oder wp) gelesen werden, Ich 
ziehe das letztere vor, weil es mir sinngemisser scheint, vgl. > ‘wp 
Io, 8, 
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Wortemachen” (2, 1). Der Gegner wird 10, 4 ein 
“Frevler” genannt, der gegen ihn (den Verfasser) mit 
Worten andringt, um zum Abfall von Gott zu reden. 
“Das ist die verkirperte Schlechtigkeit, die Unheil plant, 
deren Zunge wie ein scharfes Messer ist. Gegen die 
Geweihten Gottes (* wp) reissen sie den Mund weit auf 
und sprechen davon, ihr (d. h. der Schlechtigkeit) ein Haus 
in Babel zu bauen. Uber den Gerechten bringen sie hoch- 
miitig und geringschatzig tible Nachrede aus (10, 9 ff), 
sie entweihen die Feste Gottes (10, 10, vgl. 5, 9), verachten 
das Wort Gottes und seiner Weisen (10, 11). Gott ver- 
damme sie, deren Zunge Tod bringt, die ihn nicht fiirchten 
und von ihrem Frevlerwege nicht umkehren” (10, 12 ff). 
Diese Schilderung und Verurteilung der Gegenpartei soll 
nach K’s Auffassung auf die Gesamtheit der bibelglau- 
bigen Juden sich beziehen, denn unmittelbar daran schliesst 
sich die Strophe (10, 14 ff.), die von K (S. 6 unten) als eine 
gegen ganz Israel geschleuderte Verwiinschung und als Be- 
weis der schlimmsten Ketzerei des Schreibers betrachtet und 
bezeichnet wird: jn 5x oms nodym od bes mpm ny onn 
Aye wND AI °> DAN ae ona b> bx wx x¥n oD Dd. 
Diese Stelle ist ohne Zweifel, wie K hervorhebt, nach 
Ez. 5, 4 gearbeitet. Aber das ist durchaus nicht etwas 
blasphemisches oder auch nur anfechtbares. Denn der 
Verfasser, der die Bibel wortlich auswendig gelernt hat und 
fliessend herzusagen weiss (8, 22 ff.), verwendet in seinem 
Gedicht so viel wie méglich Bibelstellen, an denen er fast 
nichts dndert, ausser wenn der Zwang des Reiins oder des 
vom Akrostich geforderten Buchstabens eine Anderung 
durchaus nétig macht. Weitaus die meisten Correcturen 
und Conjecturen zum Texte sind nur mdglich geworden 
mit Hilfe der leicht zu ermittelnden Bibelstellen, die dem 
Autor wahrend des Niederschreibens offenbar vorgeschwebt 
haben. Auch der Schluss, der sicher in Anlehnung an 
Ez. 5, 4 gearbeiteten Strophe: nywn wxd my3 ‘3 ist wiederum 
eine Bibelstelle (Jes. 9, 17). Was bedeutet aber in Wirk- 
lichkeit die von K als ungeheure Blasphemie eines Frei- 
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denkers aufgefasste Strophe? Einen weiteren Fluch gegen 
die feindselige Partei, von der unmittelbar vorher die Rede 
ist, eine Fortsetzung des vorhergehenden Absatzes, der mit 
omdsx powxn beginnt. “Von ihnen nimm noch einige 
nach gerechtem Richterspruche und wirf sie mitten in die 
Kohlenglut. Von jenem (sc. dem Frevler, der vorher 10, 4 
erwihnt ist) geht Feuer aus iiber alle Kinder Jakobs 
(ordre ae pn nach I Mos. 25, 28), denn die Schlechtigkeit 
(von der 10, 7 die Rede ist) brennt wie Feuer.” Der Sinn 
liegt auf der Hand. Gott mdge einige und zwar die 
Hauptschuldigen in dem Feuer des Streites, das sie ange- 
ziindet haben, unkommen lassen (vgl. Jes. 50, 11). Wie 
K aus dieser Stelle einen gegen ganz Israel gerichteten 
Fluch herauslesen will, ist mir unbegreiflich, Als ob der 
Verfasser des Gedichtes durchaus ein Ketzer sein miisste, 
wo doch Satze, wie z. B. 1poy Im nox » WEWD PTY (2, 2), 
won anson daa sat te (2, 22), noon nnd xh wn aoyp 
meds sap (g, 20), ovd ped °d ina dn onde ar (10, 16), 
IW PI II II AWwN3A ‘yIM (12, 13 und 14) und die Worte 
des Gebets 9, 27 ff. die Frémmigkeit und die Bibelglaubig- 
keit des Verfassers durchaus bezeugen. Von einer Ver- 
spottung der heil. Schrift durch ihn kann auch nicht 
entfernt die Rede sein, von Bibelfeindlichkeit findet sich 
bei ihm keine Spur, an eine Unaufrichtigkeit seines (7, 
25 ff.) der talmudischen Hochschule und ihrem Collegium 
gespendeten Lobes kann nicht ernstlich gedacht werden. 
Auch nicht eine einzige Stelle lasst sich ausfindig machen, 
die zu der Annahme berechtigt oder gar nétigt, dass der 
Verfasser die Bibel habe angreifen wollen. Was K (S. 6 
unten) als gegen die Bibel gerichtete Bemerkungen des 
Verfassers ansieht, ist nur scheinbar eine Bekampfung der 
Bibel, in Wahrheit aber eine Blosstellung jener Unwissen- 
den, die nicht im Stande sind, die scheinbaren Wider- 
spriiche in der Bibel zu beseitigen, die vielen dem Forscher 
sich aufdriingenden logischen, theoloyischen, historischen 
und auch philologischen Schwierigkeiten dieses Buches zu 
losen. Nur fiir den, der auf die schwierigen Fragen, die 
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jeder Bibelkundige zu beantworten hat, die Antwort 
schuldig bleibt, also z. B. fiir die Partei, die sich mit der 
diusseren Textesgestalt, nicht aber mit dem Inhalt der Bibel 
beschaftigen will, ist und bleibt manche Bibelstelle sinn- 
verwirrend (52525 nytn 3, 11), ja zum Verriicktwerden 
(oy mm nxt xdn 4, 4), verkehrt (mba J17 77 4, 14), ganz 
entsetzlich und schrecklich (7M) ANY ADIN 10, 21), 
wie unordentlich durcheinandergeworfen oder wie ein 
Kuchen, der, weil nicht umgewendet, nur von einer Seite 
ordentlich gebacken ist, von der anderen Seite wie roher 
Teig schmeckt (mapn 52 Anya 5, 17) und dergleichen. Das 
von K (nach Jes. 25, 7) zutreffend erganzte [n21D3n] NaDNn Nr 
(5, 26) bedeutet nicht etwa, dass die heil. Schrift die vor- 
gezogene Decke ist, die unser Sehen hindert, sondern dass 
an den beiden daselbst angefiihrten Bibelstellen manche 
Schwierigkeit sich darbietet, die wie ein Vorhang, der den 
Einblick hindert, erst entfernt werden muss. Die 7, 10 
aufgeworfene Frage: aya mm) DMD 1952 nD (“was wir aus 
den doppelten Relationen der Bibel lernen sollen und 
welchen Nutzen sie haben ?”’) ist von K (6, unten: °3n3 byy 
7x’ wIpn) griindlich missverstanden worden, als ob gefragt 
worden ware, was wir aus den heiligen Biichern lernen 
kénnen und wozu sie uns dienen sollen. Man darf auch 
nicht vergessen, dass der Verfasser durch die gehauften 
Schwierigkeiten des Reimzwanges und der Akrostich-Not 
zuweilen zum Gebrauche von Ausdriicken verleitet oder 
gedrangt wird, die nicht so schroff gemeint sind, als sie 
klingen und in zwangloser Prosa gewiss zum Teil milder 
ausgefallen waren. Wie dem aber auch sei, nichts be- 
rechtigt zu der Annahme K’s (8, 11 ff.), dass der Verfasser 
mit einigen seiner Glaubensgenossen tiber die biblischen 
Accente disputiert, gegen die Gesamtheit seiner Glaubens- 
briider hart und heftig geschrieben, als Freigeist viele 
bibelkritische Fragen aufgeworfen und gleich Spinoza und 
anderen iiber die Widerspriiche der Bibel gespottet, auch 
iiber die Buchstabenumstellung und den Buchstabenwandel 
im Hebriischen sich lustig gemacht, schliesslich gar sich 
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dessen mit Hochmut geriihmt habe, dass sein Mund wie 
ein scharfes Schwert und wie ein spitzer Pfeil treffe und 
niemand ihm und seinen Angriffen gegen die Bibel Stand 
halten koénne. Hier liegt eine von vorgefasster Meinung 
getriibte, ja grundfalsche Auffassung des Gedichtes vor. 
Wer unbefangen liest und gewissenhaft priift, wird zugeben 
miissen, dass der bei oberflichlichem Lesen auftauchende 
Verdacht der Ketzerei des Verfassers sich bei naherem 
Zusehen vollig verfliichtigt. 

Die Abfassungszeit des Gedichtes ist dadurch, dass die 
darin enthaltene Schilderung des Hochschulwesens das 
paliastinische Gaonat von der Mitte des 11. Jahrb. an zum 
Gegenstande hat (s. Bacher in J.Q.R., XV, 83), néaher 
bestimmt und ziemlich eng begrenzt worden. Ich vermute, 
dass der anonyme Verfasser mit seiner Schrift den Gaon 
selbst gegen die Angriffe einer starken Gegenpartei (nydwn 
oder damit iibereinstimmend yby n> genannt, s. oben) in 
Schutz nehmen wollte, indem er diese in ihrer Unwissen- 
heit, Anmassung und Schlechtigkeit an den Pranger stellte. 
Mag in dieser Schilderung manches noch so stark aufgetragen 
sein, man hat nicht das Recht, sie als vollig aus der Luft 
gegriffen zu betrachten. Und es ist nicht Zufall, dass die 
Schilderung der Gegenpartei in Megillath Ebjathar (J. Q. R., 
XIV, 456ff.) in vielem mit der Schilderung der Gegenpartei in 
unserem Gedichte tibereinstimmt, denn hier wie dort handelt 
es sich um dieselbe Partei. Wenn in der Einleitung zu Meg. 
Ebjathar Gesetzesiibertreter und dhnlich Schuldige mit der 
Bezeichnung “Kreis des Frevels” (nyw77 5y33 nach Mal. 1 
14) bedacht und als “Verichter des Wortes Gottes” 
(nia ‘n 727 ‘> nach IV Mos. 15, 31) mit der schwersten 
Strafe bedroht werden, fiihrt unser Gedicht uns eben 
solchen Frevel (Ayw7n) (so namentlich 10, 3 ff.) und eben 
solehe Veriichter des Gotteswortes (ata 025 oom a5 
10, 11) deutlich vor Augen. Das Haupt der gaonfeindlichen 
Partei, Daniel b. Azarja, so lesen wir in Meg. Ebj. (das. 
458, 9), war aus Babylonien nach Jerusalem gekommen. 
Und unser Gedicht (10, 9) weist ausdriicklich darauf hin, 
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dass die Gegner von Babel ihren Ausgang zum Bésen 
genommen haben. Auf die in Meg. Ebj. (das. Z. 10) 
erziblte gewaltsame Sperrung der Lehrhauser an Fest-, 
Sabbath- und Neumondstagen mag sich der in unserem 
Gedichte (namentlich 10, 10) erhobene Vorwurf beziehen, 
dass die Gegenpartei die Gottesfeste entweiht habe. Von 
einem heftigen und hiasslichen Streite gegen das Gaonat 
in Palistina ist auch in Saadyana XLII und XLII 
(J. Q. R., XIV, 481 ff. und 484) die Rede. Durch Heran- 
ziehung dieser Geniza-Tezte wird uns manches in unserem 
Gedichte verstiindlicher. So z. B. das Gebet 9, 27 ff. ‘s1pa" 
mary 72 nydar yy pyya nan wy na. Unter prya nan 
ist das Collegium des Gaon zu verstehen, wie auch unter 
merpA pry nan (7, 26) und addon pryn nwnan (8, 9). Aan 
war die offizielle Bezeichnung des Hochschul-Collegiums, 
so z. B. mann psa (in J.Q..R., XIV, 472, Z. 12) und dbs 
onan) awwpn navn (das. 484, 4 in einer datierten 
Urkunde vom Jahre 1058'). Der py, von dem unser 
Gedicht (10, 2 und 10) spricht, ist kein anderer als der 


Gaon. Die * wrap (10, 8) sind die Mitglieder der “hei- 
ligen” Hochschule (Awyspn navn in J.Q.R., XIV, 484). 
Auch auf die von K vollig missverstandene Erwahnuny 
des Eleazar b. Azarja in unserem Gedicht (9, 11) 
fallt ein neues Licht aus der Stelle in Meg. Ebj. (2, 25), 
wo erzihlt wird, dass der Gaon Elija, der im Jahre 10841 


1 Eine chronologische Schwierigkeit in Meg Ebj. ergiebt sich aus dem 
Bericht, dass Elija, der anscheinend erst nach dem Tode des Daniel b. 
Azarja im Elul 1373 Gaon geworden und im Kislew 1395 gestorben ist, 
das Gaonat 23 Jahre (vgl. J. Q. R., XIV, 458, 15 und 16, und das. 459, 23) 
bekleidet haben soll. Da die Zahl 23 durchaus correct scheint, sind 
zwei Erklirungen mdglich. Entweder ist als erstes Amtsjahr des Gaons 
Elija, weil nach der seleucidischen Zeitrechnung bei den Juden das Jahr 
im Frihling beginnt, die Zeit von seinem Amtsantritt im Herbst 1373 bis 
zum Friihling 1374, und als letetes (dreiundzwanzigstes) Amtsjahr die Zeit 
vom Friihling bis zum Kislew 1395 voll angerechnet worden. Oder versah 
Elija schon wahrend des letzten Jahres des Gaons Daniel, als dieser 
geisteskrank geworden war, die Geschifte des Gaons und wurde als 
Gaon betrachtet. Die Stelle (Meg. Ebj. 2,14 und 15) 2778 nwar bap) 
1 2 "SN BAIT Woe wax wire dann so zu verstehen, dass Elija nach 
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starb, neben seinem Ahnherrn Eleazar b. Azarja (auch 
hier, wie in unserem Gedicht ohne die sonst iibliche Hinzu- 
fiigung des Titels '35) begraben wurde!, Schon Bacher (in 
J.Q.R., XV, 83) hat darauf hingewiesen, dass die Schil- 
derung der Zusammensetzung und Tatigkeit des Colle- 
giums der palastinischen Hochschule in unserem Gedichte 
(7, 26 ff.) aufs genaueste den aus anderen Geniza-Frag- 
menten hieriiber ermittelten Einzelheiten entspricht. Auch 
die Altesten (o°xpt) und ihre Machtvollkommenheit den 
Bann auszusprechen finden wir 8, 10 und Saadyana XLIII 
(J. Q. R., XIV, 484, 13 *) wieder. 

Ich glaube daher nicht feblzugehen, wenn ich annehme, 
dass unser Gedicht aus der Zeit der in Meg. Ebj. (2, 9 ff.) 
berichteten Anfeindungen gegen den Gaon Joseph stammt. 
Der terminus a quo ist das Jahr, in welchem der aus 


dem Tode des Gaons Daniel die Gaonswiirde (die er bis dahin, nicht 
ohne Widerspruch, bekleidet hatte) unumstritten erlangte, also im 
Ganzen 23 Jahre als Gaon fungiert hat. Die folgenden Worte des 
Textes, Z. 16: N22 FX *D 197 scheinen unheilbar verderbt. 

1 Vielleicht ist auch die Erwihnung des Namens Ben Beroka in 
unserm Gedichte (7, 23) anders zu erkliren, als durch den nahelie- 
genden aber wenig befriedigenden Hinweis auf den bekannten Mischna- 
Lehrer R. Jochanan b. Beroka. In Saadyana XLIII (J. Q. R., XIV, 484) 
lesen wir nimlich, wie im Jahre 1058 in Jerusalem Ephrajim b. Schemarja 
aus p12 sich bei Strafe des Bannes verpflichtete, alle unglimpflichen 
Reden, besonders gegen die heilige Hochschule und das Collegium, hinfort 
zu unterlassen und aller Feindschaft gegen den Gaon Daniel und den 
Ab Beth Din Elija fir immer zu entsagen. Vielleicht war es der Ort 
npr, den die gaonfeindliche Partei im Sinne hatte, als sie, wie es in 
unserem Gedichte heisst, den Gelehrten Israels gegenitiber sich briistete : 
MPMI Ja “MV NID) T21 aw oER (statt 2 miisste allerdings +22 gelesen 
werden) “ niemand kann erwidern und mir sich entgegenstellen aus den 
Lehrhiusern (oder Familien) derer von Beroka’’?? Oder ist bei p12 }2 
vielleicht gar an den in Bibel und Talmud erwihnten Ort pra %:, 
bekannt als Sitz des Lehrhauses R. Akibas, spiter im Arabischen yar 
prax genannt (s. Neubauer, Géographie, p. 82), zu denken ? 

2 Das. 484, 1 ist wohl nach Jos. 22, 22 zu lesen : 128% ON bx OTN ON 
vym und st. rw einfach wnew; Z. 2 st. ww) 1. nw); Z. 7 st. ven 
1, wren ; st. pra 1. para (amit “ ja”); Z. 10 st. noodn Payw 1. ON) x Yaw 
und st. Yor) Yor ONL. Yer Won oN; Z. 11 st. Ow], xiww; Z. 14 st. cw 
1, Dw. 
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Babylonien nach Jerusalem gekommene Daniel b. Azarja 
mit Hilfe der yby n> (oder nybtyn) genannten Partei seine 
Feindseligkeiten gegen den Gaon Joseph erdffnete, also 
ca. 1150. Der terminus ad quem ist das Aufhoren des 
Streites nach dem Ende 1054 plétzlich erfolgten Tode 
Josephs. Daniel b. Azarja hatte das Ziel seines Ehrgeizes 
erreicht und war unbestritten der Amtsnachfolger Josephs 
geworden, den er vermutlich schon vorher gewaltsam aus 
seinem Amte gedringt hatte. Elija, der Bruder des ver- 
storbenen Gaon musste sich mit der Wiirde des Ab Beth 
Din begniigen. Der unterlegene Teil war zum Frieden 
gezwungen worden'. Seit dem Tode des angefeindeten 
Gaon und dem Siege des babylonischen “ Fiirsten” Daniel 
gab es keine Veranlassung mebr zu solch heftiger Polemik, 
wie unser Gedicht sie noch zeigt. Nur von Gegnern der 
gesamten Hochschule und ihres Collegiums, die sowohl 
den neuen Gaon als auch dem zweiten Vorsitzenden Elija 
feind waren, berichtet die Urkunde Saadyana XLIII (vom 
Jahre 1058). Die spdtere Anfeindung des Gaon Ebjathar 
durch den in Egypten zum Exilarchen proclamierten 
Babylonier David b. Daniel Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts 
kann nicht die Veranlassung zur Entstehung unseres 
Gedichtes gewesen sein, da dieses in keinem Punkte eine 
Spiegelung der hieriiber in Meg. Ebj. berichteten Tatsachen 
enthalt. 


IL 


Der von K mit Vocalzeichen versehene Text lasst jede 
philologische Akribie vermissen und weist viele Fehler 
auf.2 An zwei Stellen hat der Herausgeber durch Hin- 


1 Das Nahere dieses Streites s. Megillath Ebjathar, dazu Bachers vor- 
trefflichen lichtvollen Artikel “Ein neuerschlossenes Capitel der jiidi- 
schen Geschichte” in J.Q. R.. XV, 79 ff. und Poznatski’s wertwollen 
Beitrag in R.Z.J., LI, 54. 

2 Soz, pron st. mormmn, vel. ‘nmr 8, a1. — 1, 3 12D 8teanb5 1 4 
TAP st. "Fw; 1, 7 OAM st. OIn, vgl. Jor (Midr. Tanch. Debarim) 
‘einer der schwerfallig im Sprechen ist”; 1, 7 mynpa st. m¥op3 oder 

VOL. XX, P 
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zufiigung falscher Vocalzeichen den einfachen Sinn des 
Textes in baren Unsinn verwandelt: 3, 15, wo er statt 
des Hiph. 0'¥77 (synonym mit 3n>) ein Nomen O'Y7 setzt, 
und 9, 18, wo er statt M2} (n. pr.) M227 liest. Die 
Anmerkungen K’s geben meist nur den Nachweis der vom 
Verfasser des Gedichtes benutzten oder besprochenen 
Bibelstellen und bieten ausserdem noch einiges zur Ver- 
besserung und Erlauterung des Textes, enthalten aber auch 
viel unrichtiges und lassen manches Schwierige unerklart. 
Weit besseres hat Seligmann in R. £.J., XLIV, 100 ff. 
bereits geleistet, seine Ubersetzung ist fast durchweg richtig, 
seine Anmerkungen grésstenteils zutreffend. Ich beab- 
sichtige im Folgenden die guten von S und K gegebenen 
Textesberichtigungen hervorzuheben und zu einigen Stellen, 
wo die Wiederherstellung des richtigen Textes oder Er- 
mittelung des rechten Sinnes bis jetzt noch nicht gelungen 
ist, neue Besserungsvorschlage und neue Erklarungsver- 


MENP2; 1, ro AIT st. yar (vgl. II Sam. a, a9); 1, rr pm st. WY ; 
1, 14 sD! st. WM (vgl. 1Kén. 5, 7); 2,2 Tr) st. 77; 2, ¢ byw st. Iwi 
2,7 pom st. pom (vgl. Jj. 38, 24); 2, 8 yO st. JOD: (vel. Jj. 38, 8 Jor 
om ont); 32, rn st. Twp Sing. von ONwD; 2, a2 man st. 
TINIIN 5 2, 24 N99) st. NI; 3, IF Muy st. MNYN; 4,13 MT st. ma} wie 
der Reim es erfordert ; 5, 15 Dvn st. OMS; 5, 21 NDvOD st. nDdpD (vgl. 
Spr. 13, 6) ; 5, 27 por st. yo'2; 6, 15 SWB st. inpB; 9, 5 mmhp35 st. mpd 3 
9, 10 ‘2 und vAya st. $9 und Anz (Imper.); 9, 19 TN st. THN; I, 8 
DN? st. ON? ; rx, 22 72) st. 792; xx, 28 Mptr st. MI; 12a, rz aq st. 
WII; 12, 22 MDM st. MIN; 12, 26 mip) st. main) (Inf. von thy, das eine 
Denominativbildung von nwix Ps. 21, 3 ist und ‘‘sprechen” bedeutet. 
Derselben verlangerten Infinitivform begegnen wir in nb) 7, 11). 
7, 9 Stn st. Won (vgl. Ez. a1, 5). An manchen Stellen ist auch der 
Abdruck des Textes bei K ungenau, so 2, rr wim) st. weit; 2, 10 my) 
(Druckfehler) st. my; 5, 4 mm und 121m st. mM und 1103 (1. 1203); 
5, 5 58 st. 0x; 5, 25 "12 day st. “In 53y3 5, 21 nv) st. m2; Io, rx OM) 
st. 025; 4, 21 fehlt bei K : mrm bx mmm Nn und 4, 23 sind die Worte 
mm opr nono nwa 72) bei K ganz weggelassen; 6, 16 my st. 
my; 12, 10 py st. WNT; Ia, 27 mn st. MDW; 7, Io ea) ) 
A. DPD; 11, 26 Pax fehlt bei K. 
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suche beizubringen. Ich citiere den Geniza-Text nur nach 
dem ersten Abdruck in J. Q. R. und zwar mit Angabe der 
iiber jeder Textesseite stehenden Seitenzahl und weiterer 
Hinzufiigung der Zeilenzahl. 

1, 1 méchte ich gegen K und S omy st. my lesen, vgl. 
Jj. 10,1. mmbn 1, 5 ist keinesfalls mit K nmdn zu lesen, 
aber auch schwerlich mit Bacher als Particip pass. von 
nbm (I Mos. 47, 13) zu erkliren. Vielleicht ist es in 7732 
zu emendieren. — 1, 12 wv ist von S unrichtig mit “ils 
restent cois ” tibersetzt, von K richtig nach II Chr. 29, 11 
erklart. 1, 13 Myo wn2o will mir nicht richtig scheinen. 
Ob nicht ny ‘wns nach Jes. 48, 4 nwiNd Jny~ zu lesen ist ? 
Die Liicke 1. 16 wird von K nach Jj. 37, 2 richtig durch 
das Wort til erginzt. 1, 20 will K ‘282 in m2N2, S in 183 
dindern. Ich lese : 0°90 yp MN 'MNI nach Ri. 17, 2 (NN DI) 
*2NI) und Jj. 33, 8 (Ow poo dir "I MANX FR). 1, 23 und 
24 liest und erginzt K : "1 ind [nid] YON 12, S mdww pan 
vd nbw, beides wenig befriedigend. Ich vermute: jx 
mandy + yak mbxw, Zu ‘yaw moxw,das den rechten Reim 
b- giibe, vgl. oon mbdxw 9, 24 und zu dem folgenden nondy 
mby 22 Sy vgl. Hos. 10, 9. — 1, 25 ist eine Liicke, die K mit 
o’nds ergiinzen will. Aber der Reim fordert mp-, S ver- 
mutet o'pipps. Die Liicke 1, 26 wird von K mit » ‘yawo 
erginzt. Aber ich glaube, dass auch hier der Reim ein 
Wort auf o’p- erfordert, also wohl o’pna) nwayea) oder, 
wenn die Liicke fir diese Erganzung zu klein ist, opnay 
allen. 1, 27 liest und erganzt S: pwd aaxn xd we, 
K pd [pjJnaxnd [pa nnan px], beides gezwungen. Ich 
vermute: p> shaxnd [jon], da die Liicke fiir drei Worte, 
wie K sie vorschlagt, zu klein ist. 1, 28 erganze ich durch 
[Any n° DIM). 2,9 liest S toxn st. ION’, aber die Anderung 
ist vollig iiberfliissig (vgl. ausserdem Koh. 2, 9). Zu ww» 
2, 10 vgl. nawwe in einem Geniza-Texte in J.Q. R., XIV, 
237. 2,14 O'NN» wird von S in Oop emendiert und dieses 
Wort dann zum vorhergehenden Satze nvy x) *21N ‘> gezogen. 
Dagegen spricht aber erstens, dass dieser Satz den Gedanken 
vollig zum Abschluss bringt und keines ergianzenden 

P2 
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Wortes weiter bedarf. Zweitens, dass die Zugehdrigkeit des 
ersten Wortes einer Strophe zum Vorhergehenden wohl 
ausnahmsweise dort vorkommen mag, wo der Zwang, die 
Strophe mit einem bestimmten Buchstaben zu beginnen, 
einen besonders schwierigen Notfall schafft, nicht aber 
hier, wo die neue Strophe mit » anzufangen hat, einem 
Buchstaben, der nicht die mindeste Verlegenheit bereitet, 
vielmehr die allergrésste Auswahl passender Worte ge- 
stattet. K schlagt vor, O72) zu lesen. Aber trotz seines 
beigebrachten Belegs aus Ben Ascher hat diese Vermutung 
alles gegen sich, namentlich dass kein rechter Sinn dabei 
herauskommt. Auch meine friihere Vermutung on» in 
ovr zu andern, ziehe ich als eine vollig unhaltbare zuriick 
und schlage vor, dafiir nnn zu lesen, was einen angemes- 
senen Sinn giibe. 1,18 st. mw Nd qwNX muss wohl my 1 sex 
gelesen werden. Die mit 1% beginnende Strophe 2, 21 ff. 
iibersetze ich: “Richtig ist das Wort Gottes, durchforschet 
nur die ganze Schrift. Aber kommen denn auch die Jahre 
zurecht? Da (bei dieser Frage) schweigen sie, wenden den 
Riicken und nicht das Angesicht, sobald sie (sc. die Jahre) 
untersucht werden nach Zahl und Mass” (mpn) im Sinne 
von wn pin mipn Jos. 2,18 und Jer. Nasir 51° Pn jn 
inv). Vielleicht aber ist st. wend zu lesen wana (oder 
. vielleicht auch noch #203 in DDX3 zu andern). Dann wire 
der Sinn des letzten Satzes: “Sie verfangen sich im 
Zahlen und Messen” (oder: “sie verfangen sich hoff- 
nungslos”). Die Liicke 2, 25 erginzt K richtig durch 
ynxo. Die Liicke 2, 26 nach yy3 will K mit ny xd ‘9 
ausfiillen, aber der klare Sinn, den S in seiner Uber- 
setzung richtig wiedergiebt, erfordert eine ganz andere 
Erganzung. Gemeint ist offenbar, dass die Worte yy3 no 
(I Mos. 37, 26), die Jehuda zu seinen Briidern gesprochen, 
seine Anwesenheit beim Verkaufe Josephs beweisen. Ich 
vermute also: [° 105]. 2,27 und 28 sind Liicken, die den 
Sinn nicht verdunkeln. Vielleicht ist Z. 27 n> das 
fehlende Wort. 3, 9 M¥ 7oNI* NWTDAI Aya HOI AWM ist bei 
S unrichtig tibersetzt, weil er die Stelle V Mos. 7, 1 zur 
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Erklarung nicht herangezogen hat. Das Wort nw pn ist 
entweder mit K 7873 zu lesen und wie 4027 nwp 
(Esth. 4, 7) mit “Summe” zu iibersetzen oder "¥71573, was, 
wie das unmittelbar darauffolgende w5n zeigt, die Ab- 
grenzung und Bestimmung einer Zahl bedeutet. 3, 13 
o7 wird von S héchst ansprechend in 073 verbessert. 
3, 14 DWN OMwy “DNA yern’ méchte ich durch den Hinweis 
auf II Mos. 33, 11 erklaren, wo Josua als “y2 bezeichnet, 
also allem Anscheine nach zu denen wnter zwanzig Jahren 
gerechnet wird. 3, 20 macht auf die Schwierigkeit auf- 
merksam, die darin liegt, dass Kénig David im Ganzen 40 
Jahre regiert hat und andererseits Absolom, der ihm (vgl. 
II Sam. 3, 3) wahrend seiner Regierungszeit in Hebron als 
dritter Sohn geboren ward, bei seiner Emporung 40 Jahre 
alt geworden ist. Die Worte msnd o'25p 2) hat S irrtiim- 
lich in ’5 ‘p »225 corrigiert. K hat richtig auf Ez. 28, 17 
als Belegstelle hingewiesen. Die Liicke 3, 28 erganzt K 
sinngemass mit [7'*)' 721N3]. 4, 3 st. Now, das S Mo” liest, 
aber nicht ohne Zwang zu iibersetzen vermag, K now 
punktiert und, weil es keinen Sinn giebt, véllig unerklart 
lisst, ist einfach M°2¥ zu lesen. 4, 7 st. nD". Nwpa lese ich 
mor neps. Der Autor will nicht, wie S iibersetzt, sagen, 
dass Jehu’s Sohn durch einen triigerischen Bogen, d. h. 
durch Verrat zur Regierung kam, was ja auch tatsdchlich 
nicht der Fall gewesen ist, sondern dass der widerspruchs- 
volle biblische Bericht z. St. anscheinend einem triigerischen 
Bogen gleich unzuverlassig sich erweist und nicht das 
Rechte trifft, m2o2 naxbom und die Arbeit (der chrono- 
logischen Ausgleichung) eine unangenehme ist. 4, 7 ist, 
wie S richtig bemerkt, nach minx hinzuzufiigen tnx dn. 
4,13 erginze ich die kleine Liicke durch Pp. 4, 16 st. 
np 3 liest K mit Recht npr. 4,18 scheint mir sowohl von 
S als auch von K unrichtig erklart. dwn sy Seno are 
bedeutet nimlich nach Ez. 16, 44 nicht “ welcher Herrscher 
regiert iiber mich”, sondern “welcher Dichter wird auf 
mich anwenden das Wort...?” Hier also: “ welcher 
Dichter wird mir nachsagen das Psalmwort ons tk (Ps. 19, 
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14), wenn dies und das mir ein Geheimnis bleibt?” 4, 24 
ist die Liicke mit Sicherheit durch m7) 72N72 (vgl. 10, 10 
und 11, und Ez. 12, 18) und ein die neue Strophe begin- 
nendes }3 zu erganzen. 4, 22 ist statt nwa zu lesen nw. 
Damit ist die von S p. 110, Anm. 7 hervorgehobene Schwie- 
rigkeit des Textes beseitigt. 4, 25 st. m2 lese ich ova 
und erginze die Liicke mit ova. 4, 26 lese ich: 2) 
[wind] ayawa [nnn] end wy. S hat das richtige, K lisst 
uns auch hier im Stiche. 4, 27 ist nach ms312 das fehlende 
Schlusswort der Strophe Ana) (vgl. 10, ro und Ps. 31, 19). 
Die folgende Strophe muss mit dem Buchstaben 5 beginnen. 
Ihr Inhalt war zweifellos der Hinweis auf die Abweich- 
ungen der Berichte der Chronik im Vergleiche mit den 
Erzihlungen der anderen historischen Biicher. 5, 2 ¥>53 "238 
wird von S in ‘$5: 228 corrigiert. 5, 3 liest S nm noo st. 
m2 n>) und iibersetzt: “Il faut en conclure.” Ich meine, 
dass st. m2 m2) zu lesen ist m na oder m> noo in der 
Bedeutung von “diesem gegeniiber” und dass die Uber- 
setzung so lauten soll: “Im Gegensatze zu diesem Gerdt, 
das gehérig verschlossen ist (und darum nach IV Mos. 19,15 
rein bleibt), steht der Mensch, der mit einem Todten in 
einem Zelte zusammen ist (und dadurch nach IV Mos. 19, 
14 unrein wird).” 5, 4 statt >) bown i> méchte ich 
b> bya 12 lesen, da 5, 1 die oy ‘sw und in der folgenden 
Strophe die O29 bow angeredet werden, vgl. auch 4, 20 
imboun. 5, 8 will K 2 ++ 595, wo durch zwei Punkte nur 
zwei oder drei Buchstaben als im Texte fehlend angedeutet 
sind, nach Ez. 32, 5 (qno7 nysin ‘nxdm) ergiinzen und 
sehligt vor 2 [mn x]bod zu lesen. Welchen Sinn aber 
diese schon durch ihre raumliche Ausdehnung unmégliche 
Ergiinzung haben soll, hat K anzugeben unterlassen. Eher 
ist 25[p x]dnd das richtige, vg]. Ps. 65,10: DY bio ovnb adp. 
Einen sehr guten Sinn giibe es un{) “yd zu lesen. Ob 
aber diese Vermutung das Richtige trifft, kann nur eine 
genaue Priifung der Buchstaben der Handschrift ent- 
scheiden. 5, 10 ist nach Jer. 7, 27 zu erginzen, also nicht 
x> [pm], sondern xd[1]. 5, 11 und 12 ist bei S derart gean- 
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dert, dass bei siimtlichen Verben die erste Person eingesetzt 
wird. Aber statt NDInN ‘NIDSX ist ebenso gut ADINN NN 
denkbar und statt ‘nwn>, aus *wn> emendiert, kann auch 
nvn> das Richtige sein. Entscheiden kann vielleicht auch 
hier die Handschrift. K ergéanzt die Liicke in 5, 12 mit 
bx, das sich nicht empfiehlt, wogegen dyn) in jeder Be- 
ziehung besser passt. Auch ist die unveranderte Beibe- 
haltung des Wortes wna bei K nicht gerechtfertigt, da aus 
dem Zusammenhange nicht zu ersehen ist, auf wen die 
3. P. Pl. sich hier beziehen soll. 5, 13 .nann ist bei K in 
wnn geindert. Ob mit oder ohne Absicht, lasst sich nicht 
ermitteln, da K auf jede Erklirung der Stelle verzichtet. 
Bei S ist alles richtig aufgefasst und gut iibersetzt. nnn 
ist beizubehalten. Von S stammt die einleuchtende Ver- 
besserung von "71> 5, 14 in “In Nd, ebenso dass statt 
yaxd ininxi gelesen werden muss YIN MinNi. 5, 16 st. 
mamas 1. mam. 5, 18 ist eine Liicke am Anfang, die K 
mit n3p, S mit wp ausfiillen will. Ich schlage vor, statt 
pi *** zu lesen: 05 [dip], vgl. V Mos. 27, 14. Vielleicht 
auch M3pd st. MIP %3; 5, 23 st. mM PX 1, 22 MN oder TN 
29. Die Liicke am Anfang von 5, 24 ist von S und K 
mit ‘278 erginzt, das folgende ‘owe von K richtig in wn 
verbessert worden. Die mit nn beginnende Strophe 5, 
24 ff. ist von S teilweise unrichtig erklart, von K stark 
missverstanden worden. Ich lese st. 11M (5, 25) 77" und 
iibersetze sodann: “ In der Vorschrift vom Jungen (11¥ oder 
aw> oder ty), das geboren wird in der Herde (III Mos. 22, 
25), wird auch Kalb und Zicklein mit dem Namen der 
Thiergattung "Ww beziehungsweise t¥ ausgezeichnet, ahnlich 
wie es beim Lammchen, das im Hebraischen genau wie das 
Lamm 35 heisst, der Fall ist. Und wo er (se. anan “der 
Bibeltext”) in Bezug auf Ochs und Lamm anscheinend 
das Mannliche und sein Junges (132 nN} 1nx) betreffende 
Bestimmungen festgesetzt hat (173) ist ein von 773 in 
talmudischem Sinne gebildeter Piel), will er eigent- 
lich tiber Kuh und Mutterschaf und ibr Junges eine An- 
ordnung treffen. Das ist ja wie eine Verschleierung des 
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richtigen Sachverhaltes.” Die Worte 72p07 nxt, nach 
denen im Texte eine Liicke folgt, sind von K richtig mit 
Hinweis auf Jes. 25, 7 durch [2:D27] erganzt, von S aber 
griindlich missverstanden und mit dem Folgenden zu einem 
Nonsens zusammengezogen worden. S hatte vor diesem 
Irrtum sich bewahrt, wenn ihm nicht zufallig entgangen 
wire, dass nach der akrostichischen Anlage des Gedichtes, 
die Endstrophe, deren letztes Wort mit der Silbe 2- 
schliesst, mit einem 3 beginnen muss, also erst mit dnx3 
anfangen kann. 5, 28 Anf. 1. [nym] (K). 6,3 st. des 
vollig unverstindlichen noi» ist vielleicht nox) zu lesen und 
nach nrn3 das Wort mb einzuschalten. 6,5 das Wort 
wby fehlt bei K im Text und ist auch bei S uniibersetzt 
geblieben. 6, 6 das erste Wort Dawn wird von K in pawn 
emendiert. Ich halte es aber fiir richtiger own zu lesen 
wie in III Mos. 25, 8, worauf hier Bezug genommen wird. 
6, 8 st. yd nvn liest K wy wb nvm (unmoglich richtig), 
S wy> nn. Vielleicht ist 1»y5 myn zu lesen. 6, 12 
on bedeutet hier “mit Sonnenaufgang”. 6, 15 1273 
ist woh] 19373 zu lesen. Der Sinn ist: “ Wenn Bileam im 
Auftrage Gottes geflucht hatte, dann hatte ja dieser durch 
sein Wort sein Volk vertilgt.” 6,23 -¥'1"3 wird von K 
[)]x [a}73 gelesen. Aber erstens giebt diese Erganzung 
keinen rechten Sinn und zweitens erfordert hier der Reim 
ein Wort auf o-. Ich vermute o™3 oder, wenn die 
Liicke in der Handschrift fiir mehr Buchstaben Raum lasst, 
o733, wie 11,7 und 12, 10. Die Liicke 6, 26 ergainzt K 
mit M7, das véllig sinnlos ist. Ich vermute: [A]. 
9,5, das K nosmyd liest, S allzufrei iibersetzt, midchte ich 
npinyd lesen, eine Infinitivform, deren der Verfasser sich 
auch sonst (7, 11; 12,26) bedient. Der Sinn ergiebt sich 
aus Ps. 68,20. 9, 6 wird mDIDD von S und K vortrefflich 
in nD emendiert. 9g, 9 37) 1. x79 (Imper.). Auch die 
Anfangsworte der folgenden Strophen >3¥ und 7>y (1. WY) 
sind Imperative, desg]. 7°83 Z 11 und WB Z.13. Die Liicke 
9, 21 wird von S und K iibereinstimmend mit D3 erginzt, 
das folgende 423 von S vollig zutreffend in 423 geindert, von 
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K unverdndert (aber auch unverstandlich) beibehalten. 
Uberfliissig ist es, das nichstfolgende AN 17 in MN zu andern, 
da ersteres durch V Mos. 14, 13 gerechtfertigt ist. Wenn, 
woran ich nicht zweifle, das Wort by3 das hier zu erganzende 
ist, haben wir hier die dlteste Erwahnung des Gebrauchs 
der Schreibfeder bei den Juden. 9, 21 ist rmd[» np]b p20 
ond zu lesen. Von 0°21" war schon 1, 13 die Rede. K will 
die Liicke in Z, 22 mit 3m’ x[1wa] ergéinzen. Ich ziehe es 
vor, pmo nyt ‘a2 m3" x[w>] nach Jj. 35, 16 zu lesen. 
9, 23 wird von K (nach Jer. 8, 9) 1OND OMIA [37 A]3I7 
erginzt. Ob die Liicke fiir so viele Buchstaben Raum 
lasst? ['37]31 ware kiirzer. Schwierig sind die zwei 
Strophen von 9, 24 an. Statt dina my in Z. 25 schlagt 
S vor, nach Ri. 20, 9 59a my zu lesen. Ich halte diese 
Vermutung fir gliicklich, im Ubrigen jedoch die Auffassung 
und Ubersetzung dieser Stelle bei S fiir viéllig verfeblt. 
Unhaltbar ist auch die Erklirung, die K z. St. giebt. Ich 
meine, dass hier nicht eine Aufzaéhlung schwieriger Bibel- 
stellen, sondern, was auch der Zusammenhang ergiebt, eine 
Aufforderung zum Angriffe gegen die feindliche Partei 
vorliegt. ‘Die Fragen der Lehrer tretfen sie wie Manner 
mit dem Bogen. Wahrlich, Wehen erfassen sie, die Be- 
wohner Palaestinas. Auf (zum Kampfe) gegen sie (my be- 
zieht sich auf die Gegenpartei, die mit nybwn bezeichnet wird) 
durchs Loos, bis dass man nur ihre Triimmer zuriicklasst, 
wie einst die Steine bei Kir Charescheth” (II Kon. 3, 25). 
Von den beiden folgenden Worten 11d3) Nw ist das zweite 
ziemlich sicher 0125 zu lesen. Ich vermute, dass der Copist 
der Handschrift das } aus Versehen weggelassen und dann 
iiber der Zeile nachgetragen hat, so dass urspriinglich mad 
geschrieben stand, woraus dann irrtiimlich 17029 geworden 
ist. Das vorhergehende Wort aber bleibt zweifelhaft. Ob 
ww oder Awa zu lesen ist? Die folgende mit min 
beginnende Strophe verspottet die Gegner. Ich tibersetze : 
“Die Belehrungen ihrer Fragen sind unbrauchbares Zeug 
und Gemisch (o'xds) myyy) und diese ihre Offenbarung 
lehren sie (7789) # DNV) g, 27, vgl. obe my Ps. 132, 12) 
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den Vater und sein Kind, wihrend diese in Jerusalem iiber- 
nachten, um in Lust sich zu ergétzen” (Z. 27 1. pan[x3] 
mpdynnd nach Spr. 7, 18: o'anxa mpdyns). — 10, 5 st. 
mp ov) lese ich mow, das erste Wort der folgenden Zeile 
ist wohl'nB zu lesen. K _ liest np ow), was nicht richtig 
sein kann. 10, 6 will K 87 myad mad “we lesen, was aber 
durchaus keinen Sinn giebt. Unzweifelhaft richtig scheint 
mir 87" nitsbid “We, wozu das Wort 1’ des vorhergehenden 
Satzes das Subjekt ist, vgl. Spr. 18, 6 spy modimd ven. 
10, 7 navn, wofiir K 7512 vorschlégt, mochte ich in 75173) 
(vgl. Ez. 5,15) verbessern. 10, 8 st. TON 1. ON. IO, 12 
st. "7 ist wohl Onn zu lesen. Die Vermutung von S, 
dass es O°” statt o72” heissen soll, ist sehr ansprechend. 
10, 18 st. yrowd 1. nyowd, vel. Ez. 16,564. 10, 22 st. 1w2 
1. .w> und Z. 23 st.o°5n3 1. »dn9, “Ist es so recht, dass Worte 
des Gottespropheten wie Reden ohne festen Grund (72y9 ‘a, 
vgl. Ps. 69, 3 WHYP }N)) sein sollen?” Bei dieser Erklarung 
wiirde man allerdings "w2"" erwarten. Aber 1wW>. ohne 7 
steht als Frage auch 11, 18 und desgleichen {3n’ 12, 20. 
— np awd 10, 25 scheint mir feblerhaft, vielleicht ist 
say wd dafiir zu lesen (vgl. Jer. 22, 30). 10, 27 st. MDX 
1, AWN; Io, 28 st. M2 1. AMONA (S liest AWN). 11, 3 st. 
o’yayv3, das keinen Sinn hat, 1. p'ypy3, vg]. Ez. 4, 15. Die 
Liicke 11, 4 will K durch [naw oY] ausfiillen. Es scheinen 
aber hier nur vier Buchstaben zu fehlen. Ich schlage vor, 
[71] einzuschalten, womit ein befriedigender Sinn herge- 
stellt ist. 11,15 st. ne mixd mx mxoind liest S ney mx nieind. 
Vielleicht aber ist na’ mxd nw myind zu lesen. 11, 25 st. 
mvyns 1. nwvyns (vgl. Koh. 8,14). Die Liicke 12, 1 erginzt 
S durch sox, K weniger ansprechend durch m™19>, Die 
Liicke 12, 3 erginzt K trefflich durch nds, doch méchte ich 
st. pon xd> daselbst pon xd dy lesen, wie Jj. 16, 17. Die 
Liicke 12, 5 erganze ich durch [ojwsv non, S liest pede] 
(zu kurz), K [o’]wbw mondna (zu lang). 12, 6 fehlt ein Wort 
am Anfang, S vermutet [193] K [) man]. 12, 7 st. % LIE, 


1§ p. 116, Anm. 71. Jér. 33 st. Jér. 23. 
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das Wort jin ist nN zu lesen, vgl. nynm Ez. 9,4. Zu 
NN) OB vgl. Ez. 2,10. K hat }1n gelesen und die ganze 
Stelle nicht verstanden. 12, 9 méchte ich nd wT [AD ]NTWD 
03 p32) lesen. Zu xn AD nD vgl. Jer. 8, g MD nos) und 
Ps. 39, 5 8D NID. 12, 11 WYO Woyn Sy py 132y3 “B27, 
das zum Vorhergehenden gehort, wird von S irrtiimlich als 
besonderer Fragesatz aufgefasst. “x12 ist von 7D¥ abge- 
bildet, hat aber mit 15¥ Ri. 7, 2, das von K. z. St. herange- 
zogen wird, nichts zu tun. 12, 21 ff. bis zum Schlusse der 
Strophe wird von S irrtiimlich als Aufzéhlung schwieriger 
Bibelstellen betrachtet. Der Sinn ist: “Ich werde nicht 
an Falsches glauben, als einer, der sich irre fiihren lasst, 
denn Irrtum wire der Lohn davon und die Welt wiirde 
durch Liige verderbt.” Also eine Expectoration des Ver- 
fassers, der auch hier seine Gedanken in die Gewandung von 
Bibelstellen kleidet. 12, 26 st. mB>wp, das keinen Sinn 
giebt, vermutet S mabiop. Aber auch nadinn ist méglich. 
12, 27 st. DAND 1. 95 (Imper. Pl. wie 12, 10 und 13) und 
st. "nb 1. “nD. 12, 28 niwK ist durch den Hinweis auf 
wx Spr. 20, 20 noch nicht erklart. Vollig ohne jeden 
Beleg, und darum auch ohne Halt, ist die Angabe von S, 
dass 7wx im Talmud wortlich “ dunkles Silber” bedeutet. 
Ob nicht doch minv AD>3 zu lesen ist? Der Sinn der 
Worte von p5n5 an ware dann: “Erklart es mir richtig, 
ihr Erklarer, nicht aber mit dem Silber der falschen Zungen 
(vgl. Spr. 26, 23 yn a) mp>1 pvnaw), das ein oberflichlicher 
Uberzug nur ist auf einem irdenen Scherben.” 7, 13 st. 
nb js médchte ich yp jx lesen. S liest prdy’ we st. Ab pK 
an, eine sehr gezwungene Vermutung. 7,14 by53, das bei 
K baba punktiert ist, muss baby heissen, da es eine Infinitiv- 
form sein soll. day }053, von S uniibersetzt gelassen, 
bedeutet “bei Gleichheit ihrer Bedeutungen.” Der Versuch 
S’s, aus den Worten 2w>y bis nN einen polemischen Sinn 
herauszulesen, ist von vornherein verfehlt und darum auch 
villig missgliickt. Die drei Worte wna, yony und ropa 
sind nur des Reimes wegen zu den gewahlten Beispielen 
von Metathesen hinzugefiigt. Der Schluss der Strophe 
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aber ANA pYnA YANN nbnna Do’? we bedeutet: “was er 
urspriinglich nach vorn (an den Anfang des Wortes) 
gestellt, hat er nach hinten (ans Wortende) mit Absicht 
geriickt.” Die Redewendung Anna punn wane) aus Neh. 3, 
20 ist in ahnlichem Sinne bereits 5,17 gebraucht. 7, 17 
st. nen |. non. = 7, 24 st. WoNXN 1. ON (vgl. Jj. 32, 13). 
8, 10 120 ist nicht, wie S und K es tun, oan zu lesen, 
sondern 5933, vgl. Zech. 4, 10 “7°3 byan jaxn nein. Der 
Sinn der Strophe wird dadurch klar. 8, 13 mw nn wird 
von S als Anspielung auf Ps. 129, 3 auf dx1w m3 bezogen 
und mit “qui est labouré” iibersetzt. Aber mw n, das 
ausserdem noch 4, 20; 12, 15 und 7, 27 vorkommt, 
bedeutet an allen diesen drei Stellen, also vermutlich auch 
hier nichts anderes als 73:n> “ geschrieben ” (vgl. iibrigens 
z. St. auch Ez. 13, 9). 8, 17 "105 michte ich "125r) lesen, 
vgl. 8,21 "10>, 8, 22 wird die Liicke von S sinngemiiss 
mit O%>y8 erginzt, K’s Vorschlag, mxo> zu lesen, ist ganz 
unannehmbar. 8, 24 st. o°D “¥""3, wofiir ich, durch das un- 
mittelbar Vorhergehende p77 an III Mos. 30, 34 ff. erin- 


nert, DD ¥"N2 vorgeschlagen habe, will S nd pry"n3 lesen. 
Aber wo ist ein Beleg fiir diesen Gebrauch von y's" zu finden ? 
x2 ist freilich auch nicht unzweifelhaft sicher, und so darf 
man vielleicht gar auf Grund der angefiihrten biblischen 
Belegstelle, wo neben 0%D sowohl p7m als auch np  (zwei- 
mal) gebraucht wird, das Wort »y'"2 in MPi72 emendieren. 


Von dem hochinteressanten Gedicht ist etwas weniger 
als ein Drittel uns erhalten. Es steht zu hoffen, dass zu 
willkommener Erginzung des bisher Aufgefundenen noch 
manches Stiick aus den schier unerschépflichen Schiatzen 
der Geniza hervorgeholt werden wird. Vielleicht geben 
uns neue Funde erwiinschten Aufschluss iiber die Person 
des Verfassers und seine Gegner und an die Stelle der 
vorlaufig noch allzuzahlreichen Vermutungen tritt dann in 
vielen Stiicken volle Gewissheit, und auf Manches, das jetzt 
noch dunkel bleibt, fallt dann neues, helles Licht. 

N. Poraes, 
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THE EXILARCH BUSTANI. 


In this Review (vol. XIV, p. 303), in a paper on certain 
British Museum Genizah texts, the Rev. G. Margoliouth has 
given a fragment dealing with the legends relating to 
Bustani. 

In the Taylor-Schechter fragments at Cambridge, another 
MS. (T-S., 12, 504), consisting of two paper leaves of fifteen 
lines to a page, has just been recognized as referring to the 
same legends. It is Arabic in Hebrew characters, Oriental 
Rabbinic writing, of about the same date as the British 
Museum MS. It is mutilated somewhat, and therefore 
unfortunately some words of the text of the first page, 
which precedes the narrations already printed, can only be 
guessed, 

Comparison of the two texts will show that they agree 
almost word for word in the concurrent parts. However, 
in line 3 (of the Brit. Mus. text) jy yxo) is replaced by 
jo yinox); at the end of line 5, Syn is replaced by 5xn, 
while at the beginning of the next, OnNwWNIY is spelt 
on x20, where the writer has not dotted the b. In line 5 
on p. 305 (J.Q. R., XIV) the Brit. Mus. text has poss aN", 
which is referred to sls and was, with a possible meaning 
“Saxony.” In Dr. Badger’s English-Arabic Dictionary, 
under the word “Germany” is given the equivalent (2221 5%. 
However, the present MS. (f. 2 recto, line 11) gives Day>t IN, 
which will presumably mean Persia, although ol ot is the 
usual name of the country, Perhaps nydx 1x may have 
the sense of “somewhere in Persia.” In the tenth line on 
the same page, instead of nm>x, the Cambridge fragment 
has 017 'p after 531. On page 2 recto below, line 3, appears 
myn’) instead of yo "x in the Brit. Mus. MS, 
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It will be seen that 5 is sometimes used to transliterate 
Ue (instead of the usual %). Compare “winds (= :y44!) of the 
last line of 1 verso with ndwy3 (= gnat) in the line 
before it. A few words are left out in this fragment ; dypdx 
after 757 jx2) in line 6 of 2 recto, 7543 at the beginning of 
line 3 and 2"55x at that of line g of 2 verso. 

The fourth page of this fragment ends before the last 
three lines of the MS. of the British Museum. 

Mr. Margoliouth has most kindly made suggestions for 
the lacunae on the first page: those on the other three have 
been filled by the help of his printed British Museum text. 


t recto. 


veces eee eee MO MN TENE BN 
(a) pe ond Sxpr xnndse mindy 


ods sywhe yo waa ey byw ie 

Seem yaa vp mdsads ox spp [1D] 
(4) sw2ax) ‘BIND [AJIT aNnDdx 10d3[] 
vee eD Poe me Jo mide px 
xopndss n[dwbx] xn py ane wb... 
(t)rnxon ands pn vde nds 

pd pon pwede Sip ad abrnody 

abs NTN OMB sANDN'S ‘Dp (7) a(S 
yoo Tw odie wa Say say 

‘© orp yrodpds yo mod nd 

NENDN 'B IND Mdwdx ON WD 

ada pe vee [qd D]Nped mprpn 

[map] Awy AND [A}Mpy [7] ‘3NND3 
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I verso. 


bpp anox *p opndd [nbyy] 

wo py diab aad pede yo p[sady] 
(byjer [nd]p mowed sox yo axdin 
[Ayano one 757 yo yan 

war mErdaby Sx sn[ie}by: yn xe 
axndbx }2 apy [npdy] xudo 
saxnpoay pwds a(S sya] x[ppn] 

‘pp xdny [AY] 2 NIM 

may3 nap) oAnswwy dxn 


Sx[p] ‘nn Sin ody soxnpa na dy 
[aj meade sy ps an[sp ods [pads 
joa) m2 759 jonnpNp NATTY 
prone pi[yp] ‘dy avtds wp 
noxdxa [Ald [no]m nda any 
npdio sninds[a mojoxy mde nvdp[y] 
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2 recto, 


[ney 3x5] s[pp] my mam pox on 
sony: mdnpr sop 353 mnp axpsdx 73 
mx aysny ads stds oxen 
xmpny od: xmmdinoxp axoade 72 [? ony] 
way any we daa moo 759 [peo] 

gum ody made jo xnos wd 

yo sp amp yo Thee ad A 

or 193) ya PRD) py mdp9 

sD) 9B.) IID MSN DIT 


pina *p wana dx pydtaxdxa 
payds sea ix Spr sounds “dx 


122 PEI’ PRIVAT 

xno So> jo on Dd [s]Ano 

yo inx wt [Sp]> [t]o [odor o]d pw 
xo jx) [pm anixn]be mtn 
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2 verso. 


nmap: vnyd xmfp *3]3 1[px] 
YOON JydK mA yo pAdp. prds 

at ‘Sy papnminds AND DI »2y 
[papana swds Sas adn spy om 
2. [Joa » tea See nOsa 2 
nbaytdse mtn on ‘p 559 and xno3 
nya moder Sordee naxys “ds 
appdata po mpd: anoxd rons 
nna od ids mmxnds: vbsdpds yo 
axa bap jo eww pXD IN DIT 
soxomp rdxp Noo [r]}xnds (n’2]}bx 
ans* 0d mdds pe msnad pant 
xo(> majoy’ qo pda ‘nn ADs 

bap [yids pba» mx anos ay 
bafrend oxena Sep xJoo xths 


E. J. WoRMAN. 
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THE KARAITE LITERARY OPPONENTS OF 
SAADIAH GAON IN THE FOURTEENTH 
TO NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


FouRTEENTH CENTURY. 


371. Israel [b.Samuel?]ha-Dajjan (also called ha-Ma‘arabi) 
lived in Cairo at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and is the author of several works in Arabic*. I have 
made the conjecture above (No. 26), that the poems pre- 
served at the top of a MS. of David b. Abraham’s Lexi- 
con, and which are aimed against Saadiah and Samuel 
b. Hofni, were perhaps composed, not by Israel b. Daniel, 


but by our Israel ha-Ma‘arabi. 

88. The MS. of the British Museum, Or. 2498 (Cat., I, 
no. 334) contains an Arabic commentary on Deuteronomy, 
the beginning of which is missing, and which originally 
extended perhaps over the whole Pentateuch. This com- 
mentary, as the colophon states, is compiled from Qirqi- 
sini, Jefet b. ‘Ali, Sahl b. Masliah [Abu-l-Surri], Abu-l- 


' The numbers are continued from vol. XVIII, pp. 209-50, from vol. 
XIX, pp. 59-83, and from vol. XX, pp. 74-85. 

* Enumerated in Steinschneider, Arab. Liter. d. Juden, § 184. The 
name of his father Samuel only rests upon a combination of Pinsker 
(p- 176) that has yet to be confirmed. On the other hand, the Karaite 
authors call him only 117 Sxqw 13) or ‘INT; e.g., his pupil, Jefet b. Sagir 
(in Pinsker, ibid.) ; Aaron b. Elias (Gan Eden, f. 2ab; Keter Tora on 
Exod. xii. 2, f. 28a); Samuel al-Magribi (Murshid, Section vii, chap. xiii, 
ed. Lorge, p. 14); Ibn al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 435, 1. 8 from bottom) ; Elias 
Bashiatchi (Adderet, n*np psy, cap. XL) ; Moses Bashiatchi (in the ny tp, 
see Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., p. 12); Judah Meir Taurizi (in Pinsker, 
p.144), and Simha Isaac Lutzki (opty nx, f. 21 b, 1. 22).—In the Arabic 
compilation on Deuteronomy about to be mentioned, the author cited as 
nywsx sms [omba=] dds oy dx wp [aner=] a 9 (see Margolicuth, 
Catalogue, I, p. 268b) must likewise be our Israel. 
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Faraj Hardin, Abu-l-Faraj Furq4n b. ’Asad [i.e. Jeshua 
b. Jehuda], and others, of whom Jefet seems to have been 
used the most, and it was finished in the first ten days 
of the month Nisan, 1663 (Era of Contracts) or the end 
of Muharram, 752, of the Hegira (=March, 1351)'. On 
xvii. 8 (fol. 49a) a vigorous controversy is waged against 
Saadiah, who (according to the precedent of the Talmudists) 
refers the words 07> D7 }°3 to the difference between pure 
and impure blood (07> no pa ‘yn “1p pe myeSmy Bde Sep Ip) 
pndpy own omni sop ‘Sy Sy xia miay on np oF NIT 
gos ein po naps Spo pa dnp pnw), As mentioned already 
(cf. above, vol. XVIII, p. 228), David b. Boaz (?) also con- 
troverted this explanation of Saadiah, and it is therefore 
possible that he was the source whence our compiler drew. 

39, Aaron b. Elias, or Aaron the Younger, is also im- 
portant as a Bible exegete, a teacher of the Law, and a 
religious philosopher, on which account his co-religionists 
place him by the side of Maimonides. His place of origin 
was Nikomedia, in Asia Minor, and he died 13697. For 
our purpose we have first to consider his Book of Precepts, 
entitled jy j2 (composed 1354, ed. Koslow, 1866). Here 
also Saadiah is the subject of rather frequent controversy. 
Aaron deals most fully with the subject of the calendar, 
and is uncommonly incensed against Saadiah’s theory of 
the great age of the permanent calendar with all its rules. 
He says that Saadiah, in this assertion, scoffs at his own 
teachers, the Talmudists, who all firmly maintained the 
method of observation (fol. 5b: dna xvyo “7 wxa S$an... 
‘ay yen ‘ay Sedna jana nw esas pymnD yn saws yma 
43) min p> Now no wen pny px) onMam Ny), then 


1 Cf. my Aboul-Faradj Haroun ben al-Faradj, p. 37 (=R. E.J., XXXIII, 
216). That Jefet was the principal source follows from the remark on 
Deut, xxxiii. 4 (published in Semitic Studies in Memory of Dr. Kohut, p. 436, 
n. 3). See also Margoliouth, Catalogue, 1. c., and Steinschneider, Arab. Liter. 
a, Juden, §§ 132, 235 (also my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., p. 79). 

2 Cf. on him finally Jew. Encycl., s.v. (I, 9, 10), and 5x1 1258, 8.Vv. 


Q2 
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advances his arguments and objections against observation 
(Yenaen wnyenpr ymin of tx, altogether ten in number), 
and refutes it. Then Aaron opposes Saadiah’s assertion 
that all the data in the Talmud from which it is inferred 
the Dehijot had no validity, are to be understood only 
theoretically (fol. 6d: 1bo3 awyon s¥o ar wam dyn... 
43) na 3”y yoye dn mew oppo 52° TONY ‘DIM’DA 34). 
Incidentally we learn that Saadiah’s opinion of those data, 
which could not in any case be taken theoretically, was 
that they contain only the view of individuals but not 
the generally accepted view (fol. 7b: on Na pyws.., 
5455 xd see mwas nypd nt Ayn Ar > DN IND ND WNT Ar 
42) yea moxn wensoy mn pb mynon md: wan nnn). 
He further attacks the theory of the great age of inter- 
calation, which he refutes with arguments from the Talmud 
itself (fol. 15b); and he also mentions his objection, that 
23x can also signify the name of the month (fol. 16d, 
where he calls Saadiah we22 Snnxn). The other passages 
concern the problem of nawn nnn (fol. 53 a), the process of 
np*dn (fol. 89 d), the use of the fat tail (fol. 96 d: orpdinn wan 
n’y wom pspa nyt aaa pond spy wwe winan yD Nin 
ymyndo av 733; rather thorough and complete), and the 
theory of the Levirate marriage (fol. 159 b: the name of 
Saadiah is not mentioned here, though he is the author of 
the view, introduced by pyo’ om), that Lev. xviii. 16 suffers 
limitation through Deut. xxv. 5, just as, e.g. Lev. xxiii. 3 
through Num. xxviii. 9, see supra, vol. XVIII, p. 234). 

All the views of Saadiah mentioned here are already 
known from earlier sources, from which Aaron also must 
have obtained them. On the other hand, the refuta- 
tions often contain new points, especially with regard 
to the last matter, where logical categories are intro- 
duced. The manner of treatment is mostly pertinent and 
calm, as befits a serious scholar, though we have seen that 
the tone is not always distinguished. 

In the commentary on the Pentateuch, 1n n> (composed 
1362; ed. Koslow, 1866-7), in which rabbinical authors are 
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very often mentioned’, Saadiah, remarkably enough, is not 
quoted a single time, and just as little in the religio- 
philosophical work ovn yy (composed 1346; ed. Leipzig, 
1841; Koslow, 1847). 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


40. Samuel b. Moses al-Magribi, a Karaite physician and 
author in Cairo, composed among other things a Book of 
Precepts in Arabic, entitled tw mds (finished July 2, 1434), 
which consists of twelve sections, and is extant in MS. 
in London, Berlin, and (partly) in St. Petersburg*. It is 
.distinguished by lucidity and orderly arrangement. The 
parts edited are: Section II, on Sabbath, ed. N. Weisz 
(Pressburg, 1907); Section III, on the calendar, ed. F. 
Kauffmann (Frankfurt a. M., 1903; see my critical notice, 
J.Q.R., XVI, 405 seq.) ; Section IV, chap. i-xviii, on the 
fast- and feast-days, ed. Junowiez (Berlin, 1904; cf. ibid., 
XVII, 594); Section VI, chap. i-xxii, on the laws con- 
tained in the section Mishpdtim, ed. Gitelsohn (Berlin, 
1904 ;'ef. ibid., XVIII, 560), and Section VII, on the dietary- 


1 They are as follows: David (al-Mugqammes? I, f. 15 b); Hayydj (I, 
39 b, 45b; II, 69b); Abulwalid (I, 39b, 64a, 68a, 69a, 80b; II, 4b, 22a, 
49a); Moses ibn Chiquitilla (II, 101 b); Rashi (I, 6a; II, 93a, 95a): 
Abraham ibn Ezra (very often); Maimonides (I, 7a, 25b; III, 63b); 
Nahmanides (I, 7a); David Kimhi (I, 45b; II, 4b; III, 16b); Judah 
(b. Solomon ibn Matgqa) of Toledo (I, 7b, 8a) and Shemariah Ikriti (I, 6b). 

2 Cf. Steinschneider, § 199 (also my remarks in Monatsschrift, XLII, 
189, and in my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter, pp. 76, 77). According to Stein- 
schneider, Samuel b. Moses [b. Jeshtia] al-Magribi [the physician, xpn7] 
was already identified or confused by the Karaites with Samuel (so 
read for Solomon) b. Moses b. Hesed El ibn al--2 [the teacher, 107] 
(ef. especially Catalogue of Heb. MSS. in Berlin, II, no. 202), and hence 
a work entitled nxni;n is ascribed first to the one, then to the other. 
It is interesting to point out that in a Karaite prayer-book written by 
Daniel Feroz (MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 2531; Cat., II, no. 725) we read as follows 
(f. 90 b, cited in the Catalogue, p. 462 b) : May ox wae NP. bx APY Oy 
Ren Seow Tobor Sxvow fay A oF NATTSND AIDdN Owe pO AED 52 Sy OVI 

Thus both Samuels have composed such a 
work, and hence the confusion, Or, on the other hand, is this confusion 
reflected also in our notice? Cf. also R. FE. J., LI, 155. 
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laws, ed. Lorge (Berlin, 1907). No rabbinical author is 
mentioned in this work by name, but Saadiah is anony- 
mously made the subject of controversy. Thus, in Section 
III, chap. 1 (ed. Kauffmann, p. 4*, 1. 7), Saadiah’s interpreta- 
tion of Gen. i. 14, already mentioned a few times in this study, 
is characterized as that of a heretic (yixn 14 mimsd yay 4p) 
ya oyr xpos nddder ode [tbe] xb Aoints nmwnods x 
pabxsnbs ; cf. also J.Q.R, XVI, 406, infra). 

41. David b. Saadel [=Saadiah] ibn al-Hiti (of Hit 
on the Euphrates) is the author of a register of Karaite 
scholars, among whom the Samuel al-Magribi just men- 
tioned is the latest. It thus appeared probably about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but in spite of his com- 
parative youth and in spite of his lack of critical power, 
it is not altogether without value, as the author apparently 
often had at his disposal good older sources. We have also 
made use of it here rather frequently, not without profit. 
This register is edited, with an English translation, by 
G. Margoliouth (J. Q. R., IX, 429-43, also separately ; ef. 
my notice in Z.f. H. B., II, 79), under the title “ Ibn al-Hiti’s 
Arabic Chronicle of Karaite Doctors.” Saadiah is men- 
tioned here a few times in conjunction with various 
Karaite authors (see p. 432, 1. 19; p. 433, 1. 11; p. 435, 
1]. 8, 10, 19), but the only thing of interest is the statement 
that Salmon b. Jeroham died in Aleppo, that Saadiah 
followed the bier in rent garments and barefooted, and 
that, when he was reproached about it, he is said to have 
replied: “We have both derived great profit from our 
mutual controversy. There is not the slightest doubt 
about his [Salmon’s] knowledge; and hence I did what 
I did” (p. 434, 1. 20 seq.). Probably Ibn al-Hiti did not 
invent this fable, but took it from an older Karaite author, 
—Cf. also Steinschneider, Arab. Liter. d. Juden, § 200, 
and infra, No. 49. 

42. Elias b. Moses Bashiatchi, who is distinguished 
“by conspicuous knowledge of the older literature, by 
complete mastery over the rich material, and who presents 
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the clearest and plainest method among the Karaite 
codifiers 1,” died in Constantinople, 23 Sivan, 1490, without 
completing his Book of Precepts bx nas (ed. Constanti- 
nople, 1531; Koslow, 1835; Odessa, 1870)”. In this work, 
which attained predominant authority among the later 
Karaites, Bashiatchi records the older opinions and hence 
mentions also the opinions of Saadiah. In the intro- 
duction, for example, he disputes Saadiah’s explanation of 
Exod. xxiv. 12 (jen sty adapn *Syan nyp ipna pippn aan... 
myn oy xd jaxn mim DY PIT NINDS WOkY AD %3 AON WINER 
an nA war ova nwy pr ans xd abyn’ own > mynn 
MINS WXY 7d by nownn... mB byay AVN Mon InjIw 
12 POR’ BAN Pay Ar myeM ANA oy Xd paxn mimd py pat 
42) DAD DP AY NNO AA MyOM ANNA ANN NIT ‘NaN *3) *. 
Then he discusses the themes touched on most often in the 
controversy with Saadiah, viz. the questions of calendar-lore 
(winn wip py, chap. 6, 9, 15, and 36), fire-burning on the 
Sabbath (naw ’y, chap. 4, 18), and the forbidden pieces of 
fat (no‘nw ’y, chap. 18). Moreover, he also controverts 
Saadiah without mentioning his name, e.g. in reference 
to navn nino (myawa an ’y, chap. 3), &e. In’‘all these 
questions Bashiatchi follows earlier protagonists, espe- 
cially Aaron b. Elias, but by his clear and systematic 
classification of the material he throws a brighter light 
upon many a matter that had till then received scant 
consideration. 

43. Kaleb b. Elias Afendopolo (or Efendopulo). He 
was a pupil and brother-in-law of the preceding. He is 
justly called the last Karaite polyhistor, for he represents 


1 Frankl in his article “‘ Karaiten ” (in Ersch u. Gruber, II, vol. XX XIII, 
p. ar). 

* The work was then completed by Kaleb b. Elias Afendopolo, the 
well-known pupil and brother-in-law of Bashiatchi; but he was also 
overtaken by death before he was able to bring his work to a complete 
conclusion. Cf. the following number. 

3 This explanation of Saadiah is already controverted by Tobias b. Moses, 
who, however, does not quote it fully: see J.Q.R., XIX, 79. Cf. also 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., IV, 1093. 
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in his own personality the entire learning of his age’. 
Among his numerous writings, which deal with the most 
diverse scientific subjects, there is also an incomplete 
supplement to the 15x na7N, which has just been mentioned. 
This work mentions the date, 1497, in several places. In 
the supplement to 7770) ANMwD jy (ed. Odessa, 136 c, at 
foot), he discusses the commandment of the red heifer, the 
ashes of which possessed the well-known property of 
defiling the pure and cleansing the unclean. He quotes 
Saadiah’s view ?, but he is as little satisfied with it as with 
the exegesis of the other Rabbanite and Karaite authorities, 
whom he quotes previously. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


44, Moses b. Elias Bashiatchi, a great-grandson of Elias b. 
Moses Bashiatchi (no. 42 above), is generally represented as a 
prodigy. Born in 1554, at Constantinople, he is said by his 


sixteenth year to have already acquired many languages 
(Greek, Arabic, Spanish) and to have composed many works. 
He then started on his travels, but died two years after, 
26 Iyar, 1572, a8 a young man of eighteen (Mordecai b. 
Nisan, ‘279 4, ed. Vienna, fol. 9 b). How much of this is 
true it is hard to ascertain®; but it is a fact that he 
understood Arabic, and that he had before him many 


1 For the literature about him, see my forthcoming article in the 
Hebrew Encyclopedia, sxvw ax, vol. II, pp. 172-4, s.v. YT|X, where 
I have endeavoured to determine the time when he lived. 

2 95 doy TON Mon brad pyow WIT ANT MpAw Nat My 3 WN) 
20027 We) op. 1277: payow wow) ANN O21 AM «It appears 
from the examples quoted here, which do not agree with those given 
in Emunoth (section iii, end), that Afendopolo must presumably 
have used an intermediary source—i.e. ibn Ezra on Numbers xix. 2. 
It must, however, be remarked that the first instance only is adduced 
there. 

*’ Much more probable is another statement contained in the St. Peters- 
burg MS. of his ov7>x mmo (in Neubauer, Aus d. Petersb. Bibl., p. 121), that 
Moses B. died in 1555, at the age of twenty-eight. Cf. also Steinschneider, 
Die Geschichtsliteratur der Juden, I, p. 106, no. 124, and J.Q.R., XVIII, 188, 
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monuments of the oldest Karaite literature. In Egypt 
he found fragments of ‘Andn’s Book of Precepts in the 
original Aramaic, which he included in his nop nar (ef. 
R. E. J., XLV, 176 seq.). The Pentateuch commentary of 
Abu-l-Faraj Hardin was also known to him (see ibid., 
XXXII, 217; reprint, p. 38), &c. In his ods nyo he gives 
a chain of tradition of the Karaite teachers (reproduced 
by Mordecai b. Nisan, l.c., fol. 11 b). Here we read, 
among other things, that Saadiah flourished at the time 
of Salmon b. Jeroham, Joseph b. Noah, Jacob b. Isaac 
Qirgisini, Hasan b. Mashiah, and Abraham b. Isaac al- 
Basri; that he was a disciple of Salmon; and that Joseph 
disputed with him in his won "HD, composed in 930 
(andy omy ya moby and pnyn sim ma and mpnyn om... 
men j3 [sic/] son andy sxpprpn pny q2 apy andy nm 43 AY 
vointen Or a AMD 39 AYN DAD) MyIaT pny 72 DAA ad) 
an’ NYO wwe AD ay om 73 pody 37 bw yyodn nn sin 
som wd yniyos yd mom or /9 yoy APM Ine ora DM 
nyyd “yy mao we oveds nye nwa aM NNO D3 1pD3). 
Here we have, so far as is known, the oldest source for 
the information, often repeated by later Karaites, that 
Saadiah was a pupil of Salmon’, and this information 
caused Firkowitsch to fabricate the Mugqaddima named 
after Salmon (Pinsker, p. 61 seq.). By the Joseph who 
disputed with Saadiah we have likewise to understand 
Qirgisini, whom Moses Bashiatchi mostly calls \DY “35 
‘xpp=pn, but whom he also styles once as Joseph b. Isaac 
b. Jacob Q. and another time as Joseph b. Jacob Q. 
Hence we should probably read in the chain of tradition: 
*NOPIPA PMy 2 apy’ [73 AY] a). He always entitles his 
work as 537 ‘wen, and only once as O-NNT BD, so that 
here also “1won is to be given the full form of Syn aon. 

1 Another of the recent writers on the Talmud (Bernfeld, Der Talmud, 


Berlin, 1900, p. 83) asserts that this is a fact, and that it is admitted by 


both sides, Karaite and Rabbinical ! 
2 Cf. the passages in question from the works of B. in Steinschneider- 


Festschrift, pp. 214 seq., where I also point out that QirgisAni was 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


45, Elias b. Baruch Jerushalmi belongs to the second 
half of the seventeenth century. We find him in Elul, 
1654, in Constantinople, where he hospitably entertained 
the Karaite travellers from the Crimea, Moses Jerushaimi b. 
Elias ha-Levi and Elias b. David, in his house’. But he 
must have migrated later to the Crimea, for Simha Isaac 
Lutzki mentions him among the scholars of this country 
(oxpy nox, fol. 21 b, 1.3 from bottom). Elias composed 
certain works (enumerated by Fiirst, III, 67), which, however, 
mostly appear to have become lost. He was also a scribe 
and particularly copied old polemical works of the Karaites, 
which he provided with prefatory remarks and postscripts, 
e.g. the polemical treatise of Sahl b. Masliah against Jacob 
b. Samuel (Pinsker, pp. 25, 27, 43). In a concluding note 
on a copy of Salmon b. Jeroham’s controversial work, which 
has been preserved from Pinsker's literary remains in the 
Vienna Beth ha-Midrash (No. 27°; cf. Pinsker, p. 35), Elias 


indulges in such violent abuse of Saadiah that the pen 
refuses to repeat the words*. We there read that many 
Karaites engaged in a polemical campaign against the 
godless Fayyumite, e.g. David b. Boaz (12 72 wwIA NI AWD 
n”y won won)’, “his teacher” Salmon b. Jeroham (05d 


confused with al-Basir (but perhaps this confusion originates with the 
copyists ; ef. also the following number). The designation of Qirqisani’s 
seeds ann> as Sym yon ought to serve as a sufficient distinction from 
Basir’s INvIncrdsx aNnd ( = WNT 160). 

1 See the account of the travels of this Moses, ed. Gurland (Sx "123, 
part I, p. 31): ww oy Sa em Roop wea (nm bos x”) “mo ova... 
timmy umn wn whe Ys) ber qa a2 Ws) ben weds YA m2 
map7 pore mon. Cf. also Neubauer, Aus d. Petersb. Bibl., pp. 47, 67.—The 
surname Jerushalmi, which both Elias and his father Baruch bear, and 
which is also to be met with among other Karaites of the later time, does 
not signify absolutely that its bearers came from Jerusalem, but that they 
had made a pilgrimage to the holy city (hence analogous to the Moslem 
Hajji) or had sojourned there some time. 

? Published by Bardach, yx 1225 va (Vienna, 1869), p. 27. 

5 Elias has here a hovering notion of the name of the Exilarch David 
b. Zakkai, the opponent of Saadiah. 
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ymin Sy wp Sy ims modaa maiwn 1d aenn wan pm 73 
yaat 5y1), and his colleague, Joseph al-Basir, also a disciple 
of Salmon, in his work ha-Maor, composed in the year 910 
Gan podo ivan Sey yodm ma pow wan nye de nan on 
yyw x77 nwa ann “we NDI). The ban which Salmon, 
according to right and custom, hurled against his rebellious 
pupil, provoked Saadiah to such a degree of agitation and 
fear that he fell into a melancholy, died of it in 942, and 
was denied an honourable burial in Sura. Elias seems 
to have taken these various chronological snippets partly 
from Moses Bashiatchi }. 

46. Mordecai b. Nisan composed among other things, as 
is well known, in the form of an answer to the questions of 
Trigland, the little work ‘3599 15, which pretends to be 
a history of Karaism. He finished it July 18, 1699, in 
Krasni Ostrow, not far from Lemberg, and it first appeared 
in Wolt’s Notitia Karaeorum, Hamburg, 1714. Saadiah 
is mentioned here only quite incidentally, e.g. in the 
above-mentioned chain of tradition of Moses Bashiatchi 
reproduced here. In another passage (ed. Vienna, fol. 13 a) 
Mordecai states that the Karaite chronology agrees with 
that of the Rabbanites. For example, of the latter, 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya, in his Shalshelet, gives 942 as the 
year of Saadiah’s death (DI9NN DOI MyIwI j2 WI... 
yom pas mda 37 ya answ ondy pa myo ssn ne ory 
nywd 3”wn pets “7 mwa apa? pa Myo vaaw Abapn ndbwhwa), 
and this agrees (?) with the assertion of the Karaites just 
mentioned, that Saadiah was a pupil of Salmon, and that 
he is the object of a polemical attack in the Sefer ha-Maor, 
composed in 930. In conclusion, he speaks (fol. 13 b) of 
the letter of Menahem, mentioned by Trigland, to 737 p>py 
an AMyd 7 Syx (ed. Pinsker, p. 55 seq. ; see supra, No. 4), 
and doubts whether this Saadiah is identical with the 
Gaon. He does not evince a trace of hatred against the 
Fayyumite. 

1 So for instance on the polemics against Saadiah in yon 10, only that 
he independently added after Fov 29 the word mann. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


47, Abraham b. Josiah Jerushalmi is included among the 
scholars of the Crimea by Simha Isaac Lutzki (o’p"\¥ mx, 
fol. 21 b, 1. 2 from bottom), and lived in Tschufut-Kalé, as he 
also bears the surname ‘yp (ibid., fol. 26 a, 8. v. daw die). 
He is the author of a work entitled fox maveK (ed. Koslow, 
1846), which is uncommonly interesting in many respects. 
In the first place the author manifests an unexampled 
extensive knowledge of the Rabbinical literature, extending 
not only to the halakhic but also to the theological and 
other branches, and he speaks of this and also of the 
Talmudical literature with an esteem that could hardly 
be surpassed by a Rabbanite. He especially reveres Mai- 
monides, whose works he has studied with diligence! 
Abraham composed this work whilst he was still young 
and lived a wandering life, and he finished it, according 
to the postscript, in the year 1712% The greatest part 
(ff. 4 b-44 b) is devoted to the demonstration whether the 
Karaite or the Rabbanite law is the true one, and here 
also he discusses the matter with the Rabbanites in the 
calmest tone and only occasionally uses a rather violent 
expression. For example, in the only passage in which 
Saadiah is mentioned (fol. 33 b), it is said that the Rab- 
banites in their controversy with the Karaites adopt as 
their support either the plain meaning of scripture (Hw») 
or tradition (ndap). But they could not succeed with the 
Peshat, as this is against them. Thus Saadiah maintained 
that the Jewish religion does not teach the observation 
of the moon but the calculation of the calendar, and that 
this is based upon scripture itself. But this is wrong, 
as Maimonides in his commentary on the Mishna and Ibn 
Ezra, besides others, admits* Similarly, his opinion that 

1 I hope to analyse this work shortly in a special notice. 

2 F.4gb: omen ny)... MyM WW) Ad Ww) YN VMI DD Ty... 
JOR AON PIT Mey IEA A Man OMwAD OT... AOI MED) OwrverD 


4) rps o’pnm paws woNd of OYA MN Wa y1wd WW OV. 
3 ana Sew’ 7 PR OwI7 MWD ‘Dd °D WON) PwAW PRA MWO 37 WTI. . 
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the fat tail (mx) is not designated in scripture as fat is 
altogether wrong, and Ibn Ezra admitted here also that 
the Gaon was mistaken. Nay, even Alfasi expressly states 
in his Halakhot (Hullin, section VII), that the fat tail is 
indeed called fat, but that the Bible nevertheless permitted 
its enjoyment?, In fact, all Saadiah’s objections against 
the Karaites were void and vain (mawn 53 xb 3353 sea xb 
ym2 93) IN 1p Sy mma OF NPD “dyad awnw), and even the 
greatest Rabbanite scholar could not offer any real reply, 
as what was false could not possibly be given out as truth 
(xnpo ‘dyad nynox mawn awad day xdy sada myo pean xd 
2 "pen nowy wo pds px va ma Sov xd onaw Syn yew xd 
pa’ Sovm ovp yan yn). By the “greatest” scholar he 
doubtless means Maimonides, whom, as already mentioned, 
he places in the highest rank of Rabbinical learning. 


VY IID) WI WW MWD PED PND OT DAD Wd PATNA °p Sy Nox TPT by 
Dw An v2 9%) mwa wir ss pom 32 AWD 2 Svan NA Mm ANpw) 
pawns op by xox maa nen $y wa mre OTT DT 2 JR nT wn 
70) Y7922 MET S2w NVIND NYRI TIwWNI WON 47s y’anw yy... 1252. What 
is meant here is the passage in Maimonides’ Comm. on Rosh ha-Shana, II, 6, 
and in Ibn Ezra on Lev. xxiii. 3 (but the latter passage is indirectly taken 
from Aaron b. Elias). 

2 ppb an moma answ 199 2m SPN ToNAwW OM YI END YT Wd)... 
Wo dr $2 INIT IW NIM IT NPT Wa by AN NEI oN 9% MOT Pa PILI 
311 TWD FIN HT PONT ONT NT 1 W927 Ww. MoT 127 YHONN Nd y) AW) 
“yy [enw] map 8d Ven API wT wT wiaca. But Abraham 
b. Josiah, who, according to his own statement, had no copy of the 
Talmud before him when composing his work (see above, p. 226, n. 2), was 
unable to know that Alfasi here simply parapbrases a Talmudical passage, 
see Hullin, 117 (cf. Keritot, 4a): on (NIPR MR OR Tard MD 3 4x 
IY IWWI. WI AWA Tw Aw) Wo WT 42 ANP WRX Poy x Ayo ION 
4) wR Nd NOND abr Np Mon drt woN we 3. Incidentally be it 
remarked that this Talmudical passage, in which only late Amoraim 
appear, and which in Hullin gives quite the impression of an editorial 
addition, was perhaps also intended to weaken the objections of many 
people to the permitted enjoyment of the fat tail. Thus the Karaites 
would in this case have only had to attach themselves to a pioneer 


opposition of earlier times. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


48, Joseph Solomon b. Moses (called 1’wn), Haham in 
Koslow in the first half of the nineteenth century (born 
1769, died December 10, 1844; for his epitaph see Firko- 
witsch, 2? 238, pp. 241-2), composed a very thorough 
supercommentary on the Mibhar, entitled §>2 nv» (com- 
pleted 17 Ab, 1825), which was published together with 
the Mibhar in Koslow, 18351. Here Joseph Solomon 
remarks, on Lev. iii. g (fol. 5 b, n. 136 seq.), that the argu- 
ments adduced by Aaron b. Joseph, that the fat tail is 
not comprised under 35n, are those of Saadiah : p>’nen we] 
‘nr [voxm adm on] oy’ own onypy ay [nboxd ame 
yonp ina ddan dy stay mepina mem ea pea my 
yabn my B’yN *D OINDA PO HY... AMIN OMA OAdnA 
moun Sax mdan wos one osnn oadn ‘nn dhs sn $$2 ow 
42) 125n ndoa ndda> myx. He naturally obtained this in- 
formation from Aaron b. Elias (Gan Eden, fol. 96) or Elias 
Bashiatchi (Adderet, nunw jy, cap. 18). 

49, Abraham b. Samuel Firkowitsch (born at Lutzk 
21 Elul, 1788, died at Tschufut-Kalé 22 Sivan, 1874), a 
brother-in-law and pupil of the preceding, is at the same time 
the last noted Karaite scholar *. His epoch-making impor- 
tance, which was the cause of much blessing as well as of 
much harm, is too well known that we should dilate upon it 
here. We shall therefore, in accordance with our object, 
merely examine his relations with Saadiah. 

Firkowitsch began his literary career with abusive 
writings directed against Rabbanite Judaism. One of them 
(man onin) he added as an appendix to the onw 1nI9 


1 See on him and his work also Jost, II, 374; Gottlober, p. 179, and 
First, III, 131 seq. 

2 The day and year of his birth are given by Firkowitsch himself in 
Soron, II (1861, 1862), 169. The literature on him in Jew. Encycl., s.v. 
(V, 394), is not complete. Cf., e.g., Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift, XI, 142 seq. ; 
Frankl, Monatsschrift, XXV, 479; Steinschneider, Vorlesungen tiber d. Kunde 
hebr. Handschriften, p. 82, &e. 
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(Koslow, 1835) edited by him (fol. 49-58)". The other 
(na) MDD) appeared as an independent work (ibid., 1838). 
In outward form the author here follows the example of 
Hadassi, inasmuch as he takes the Ten Commandments 
as his text, and writes in rhymed prose, although the style 
is somewhat more fluent and pleasant than that of his 
predecessor. But in regard to matter also, he follows 
throughout those of the older Karaite authors who are 
lacking in every feeling of respect for their opponent. In 
this work Saadiah is occasionally made the object of a 
polemical attack, and is mentioned by name. The author 
also repeats the statement that the Gaon was a pupil of 
Salmon, and that in his religio-philosophical work he 
followed the footsteps of his teacher (fol. 134b: mx on 
wp (sic) pedo w37 1aDI AAD Td wap “MAD [D”2017 59] 
MON HI AT II ww pr Myo dy ra AAW Ay? NIaND 
maby abyan modes sry inoond pe ony 72 podp 199 93 by 
nna dyn), nay, that he had learnt the philosophy of the 
Kalam, upon which this work is built, from the Karaites, 
just as Maimonides himself admits that this philosophy 
first appeared among them (fol. 135a: 51] mn j22... 
spy’ ow2 OMIA [1 nos] man mNyD ON pA byNw [D”305n 
wodyx ob wx nina dna amyor mxnp2; see Moreh, I, 71). 
In fact, all important Rabbanite scholars who, in accor- 
dance with the precept of 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, strove after 
a true knowledge, like Saadiah, Maimonides, and others, 
only followed the example of the Karaites, who first made 
this knowledge a duty (fol. 137a: AYPNA AIA O NWN... 
DANNY... TIN Ad As ys prop by onyy wma... Opa an 
miyo isda pep cs omesn ‘Sy wens oan 25 me b> 
42) ap non onbdsn 53) n’an). In the controversy about 
single points of difference among Rabbanites and Karaites, 


1 Also in the supplement to Aaron b. Joseph’s Isaiah commentary 
(from cap. lix), entitled yw mon wp, he continually disputes with 
the Rabbanites in a very abusive tone; see, e. g., on lix.5 ; lx. 2a; Lxii. 11; 
lxv. 4, 7, 8,11,&c. Cf. also Geiger, l.c., 147. 
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Saadiah is mentioned only in the discussion about the 
burning of fire on the Sabbath (fol. 51a: 128n3 ‘n1N’a DI 
42) y1oN2 mpdtad yrrnw a Man Kd yyyand yan). 

But in proportion as Firkowitsch began to make his 
discoveries, his relation towards Rabbinism changed. 
Whether it was that in consequence of his scientific ardour 
his ideas had become enlarged?, whether it was that he 
now needed the good will of the Rabbanite scholars *, the 
fact is that from 1839 he no longer indulged in any 
objectionable remarks in his published works against the 
Rabbanites, and that he gave expression to this altered 
disposition in his famous letter to Bezalel Stern in the 
year 1841 (published in part in 12m) "we, I, 105). Now 
Saadiah also receives honour from his hands, especially 
in a treatise in which he communicates the discovery of 
fragments of two works of Saadiah, the }7Nn 72D and the 
bin pp (in bon, VIII, 1868, no. 26-7; partly quoted by 
Harkavy, Stud. wu. Mitt., V, 12 seq., 135 seq.). He rejoices ex- 
ceedingly at the discovery of his“ great and wonderful work,” 
the }73Nn "BD, because here Saadiah, “our holy teacher,” 
gave a positive date (myyen da nx wenn mnd Say wp... 
35 won Sap nvm sy pbys may yan PANN. ypwynyn Ys Wwe 
Ady nn mdo3 AWIPA YP AIA wrIpA W359 3N> we). All the 
Gaon’s opponents were worthless fellows who invented 
godless libels against him (by pyo “we Mayon +s 
pees me pes modys wiamw ya ads wor 72 WT... IT 
poy Deepa pe dynp). He regretted himself that he was 
once one of the foes of the Gaon (by [+”ax7n dv] indap on 
nyp pa onmep by mbyn ad... minwn mon po pun noe 
(nr Bb .2103) NIPO VID yDIA Me ON we inbsp> ooNDA 


phys abny indyo naam wpax ‘nxpn by)... DAEDI ANIA 
s3n). Firkowitsch also admits here that Saadiah was older 
than Salmon, and hence that the statement of Ibn al-Hiti 


1 So Geiger, I. c., 149. 
4 So Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkmdler, pp. 211 seq., whose judgment, however, 
is somewhat too one-sided, 
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(see supra, No. 41) caused difficulties (127 ww w ‘der... 
Soxnm ‘3007 nwos yor my OWI oI AAW tnvAbs p32 IT3 
odan “pan aptny ns mynd swe px nytd Sow xd qe by 
p>pion ‘Ad 3”wn 87 nwa Twp? 2”07M "wn es 39nd Yann nw 
%>) 5”xn2)1, and so forth in the same tone. In another 
work, where he likewise has the opportunity of mentioning 
Saadiah (wv *23,Vienna, 1871, p. 8 seq.), he does this quite 
objectively. 


With Firkowitsch the fountains of Karaite learning dry 
up completely, for the extremely little that has flowed 
from a Karaite pen during the last thirty years is hardly 
worthy of mention; and so with him there closes the 
polemical campaign against Saadiah. But it is worth 
while now calling particular attention to a phenomenon. 
In this essay we have passed in review almost a full 
thousand years, and we have seen that we cannot speak 
of any development whatever in this controversy. The 
number of the controversialists is indeed not very great, 
but still‘it forms a distinguished host. The points in the 
dispute, however, are almost always the same, and we 
seldom meet any new factors or new points of view. The 
tone mostly depends not on internal but on external 
factors: it is calm or violent according to the temperament 
of each disputant. But throughout the course of centuries 
the argument proceeds along the same track. Our dis- 
sertation, therefore, is of interest not only as a biblio- 
graphical document but also as a chapter in the history 
of culture. 

SaMUEL PozNnaNsKI. 


1 Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., V, 136, n. 2, did not yet know who is meant 
by this Ibn al-Hiti. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO MY ESSAY 
ON “THE ANTI-KARAITE WRITINGS OF 


SAADIAH GAON” 
(J.Q. R., X, 288-76). 


In general, cf. Steinschneider, Arab. Liter. d. Juden, 
pp. 50-1 and 65 (no. 10-13), also ibid., p. 339; my Zur 
jid.-arah, Litter., pp. 42-3, and Bacher, Jewish Encycl., X, 
p- 582, a8 well as the passages quoted there. In particular, 
the following must also be added: 

P. 242, 1.3 from bottom. Saadiah’s work against ‘Andn 
was preserved longer than I originally assumed, for it is 
mentioned in a list of books at the end of the twelfth 
century. See R. £.J., XLV, 192, No. 2, and the passages 
quoted there. Cf. also supra, No. 32, and Hirschfeld, 
J.Q. R., XTX, 137. 

P. 244, 1. 23 seq. The conclusion of the tends axns 
has been found in the Geniza, and edited by Hirschfeld 
(J.Q.R., XVI, 102-5). We learn from it that the whole 
work consisted perhaps of eight sections (see p. 103, 1. 18: 
mibabx tp donb Sy onde Apnyp tn ide Abs axade men... .), 
and that the penultimate seventh section (the conclusion 
of which is extant in this fragment) dealt with the 
problem of nawn nanos, whilst in the last the question 
about the two days’ observance of festivals (except the 
Day of Atonement) in the Diaspora is discussed. This 
last section, which has been preserved in its entirety, 
occupies altogether two printed pages, and if we were to 
conclude from this with regard to the other sections, the 
mond sxn> must have been small in compass. But it is 
also possible that the work became split up into several 
parts (nx>xpn), and that we have before us only the seventh 


1 The fragment edited by Harkavy (./.9.R., XIII, 656, 657) is probably 
rather a part of Saadiah's polemical work against Ibn Saqaweihi, see 
above, No, 2. 
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and eighth sections of the last part'. We know, as a matter 
of fact, that this work must have dealt with other subjects 
besides the calendar and the festivals (see my essay, p. 252). 

We can enter only very briefly here into the contents of 
this fragment. In the seventh section it is shown, in the 
first place, that one and the same word (in our case nw) in 
two neighbouring verses, or even in one and the same verse, 
can very well have two different meanings (hence, in our 
case, festival-day and week); and secondly, that the Karaites 
are wrong in deducing an argument for their own interpre- 
tation from the non-mention of a fixed date for the Feast 
of Weeks in the Bible. Then the opinion of a mm 
oxr20NdN is advanced, that just as the harvest of wheat 
is fifty days distant from that of barley, so is that of the 
new wine from that of wheat, which thus falls at the end 
of Tammuz, and that a similar interval divides the harvest 
of oil from that of the new wine, so that on the 20th of 
Elul an oil offering had to be brought. Saadiah adds 
that the author had arguments in support of this Oy>abw 
yb3 ‘by nd). That Philo is meant by this Judah the 
Alexandrian, as Hirschfeld supposes, is possible; these 
recent discoveries have shown that his works (in an 
oriental translation) were known in the ninth and tenth 
centuries in the East, and that he is also quoted, for 
example, by Qirqisdni as ‘2717220N5x (see all the details in 
my essay, “ Philon dans ]’ancienne littérature judéo-arabe,” 
in R.E.J., L, 10-31).—In the last or eighth section it is 
also stated that it is a tradition handed down by the prophets 
that outside Palestine two days were observed instead of 
one; and it is then shown that no offence is thus intended 
against Deut. xiii. 1, for we do not read here: “‘ Whatsoever 
I write unto you ... ye shall not add thereto, nor diminish 
from it,” but “ Whatsoever I command you,” and that which 
is handed down by tradition must be regarded as having been 
commanded just as well as that which is written (p. 103, 1.9 

1 This would become a certainty if the “wbx Abxpoox, mentioned in 


the next note, were really taken from the Tamjie. 
R 2 
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from bottom: xd Sips onsen mix pe tSyd xnpods noondep... 
p> seine propdss Six natana woo youn [MS. od)] aby dy Apin 
main DINX myo wT Now O55 amd ‘IN wR IIIT OD nN MD 
ainzobxa ny 25x spy dyprmds). A principle is here ex- 
pressed, of the range of which Saadiah himself was perhaps 
not conscious. 

The fragment edited by Schechter (Saadyana, No. IX) 
must also belong to the Kitab al-tamjiz'. In this fragment 
Saadiah adduces various passages in Rosh ha-Shaunah as a 
support for his theory of the great age of the calculation 
of the calendar, e.g. from Mishna, I, 9, which shows that 
often witnesses arrived after the lapse of a whole night and 
a whole day, so that their declaration could not be of 
influence any more on the fixing of the new month. The 
object of the observation, therefore, was only to support 
the calculation (see Saadyana, p. 33, l.1: fia Suds mina... 
reads yn xpox ondxoney ondsyesr apps$ panado aw ingen 
axpnds ppnn tp xmoyy [reo vids Sudabee Fins Bnde [read yx125] 


3x), a well-known favourite hypothesis of Saadiah. The 
earlier Karaites, on the other hand, forged a weapon against 
the Fayyumite out of the data in Rosh ha-Shanah, I-II. 

P. 245, n. 3. The passage from Moses b. Ezra is now 
known in the Arabic original, and here also we read: 
mmpnnd 42 ‘Sy m4 YB monde axns ‘5, see supra, vol. XVIII, 
Pp. 214, n. 3. 

P. 252, 1. 22.8eq. On the mpxp jax ‘Sy 4ndx aNna (so read 
line 24 instead of mpd), of which several fragments of the 
Arabic original have likewise now been discovered, see supra, 
No. 2. On the passage cited by Mebasser respecting the 
controversy between R. Meir and the sages, see also 7,/.H.B., 
IV, 21 (where in n. 3 instead of J.Q. R., X, 852, read 252). 


1 As I have observed subsequently, there is here a gap between leaf 2 
and 3 of the MS. Natan b. Isaac al-Siqili seems to have compiled 
a work for the support of tradition in general and that of the great age 
of the ‘Ibbur in particular, and for this object to have included the first 
chapter (whos ASxpobx) of the wns axn> in his work or compilation 
(my Schechter’s Saadyana, p. 16, s. v. Natan, is therefore to be corrected). 
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P. 254, 1.19 seq. This polemical work of Saadiah is 
mentioned in a list of books from the end of the twelfth 
century as Soxnnp ‘y Sndx axna, and in another of uncertain 
date as 5annndx ‘by smdx. In both places, therefore, the 
mysterious word pI is missing (see my Schechter’s 
Saadyana, p. 23, no. 24). The passage from Nissim’s nd 
ond is really taken from the anonymous oOvnn 5D, and 
is again printed in Jellinek’s 3”1n D1M2P, p. 46 (ef. also his 
p”’an7n pp, first edition, p. 29, and Steinschneider, l.c., 
p. 65, n. 13). The quotations in Jehuda b. Barzilai’s Jesira 
commentary originate perhaps rather from the polemical 
work against Ibn SAqaweihi, see supra, vol. XVIII, p. 214, 
n. 7. 

P. 255, 1.27 seq. On Ben Zuta, see supra, No. I. 

P. 256, 1. 4 from bottom. Verbal examples of Saadiah’s 
anti-Karaite Polemic in his commentary on the Pentateuch 
have now been supplied by Harkavy (directed against ‘Anan, 
see juan, VI, pp. 38-40), and by Hirschfeld. The latter has 
printed from the Geniza two fragments: on Exod. xxxv. 3,and 
on Lev. xi. 11-21 (J. Q. R., XVIII, 600 seq.; XIX, 136 seq.). 
In the first fragment, which contains an extensive polemic 
on yan xd, the following passage is especially interesting 
(p. 607, 1. 7): nnd D ninxp oxpdy pina xxdy pdyn jo nnn 
xoa 753) Ayoods wewhy ‘ponds Sxvax xdie tpodxp ‘ny 
nd mppx vids axnsbx ‘ayo Sy na nis. Hirschfeld 
(p. 600, n. 3) sees here the title of a book composed by 
Saadiah against the application of Analogy in traditional 
laws, identifies it with an elsewhere cited ‘Sy oxpbs axn> 
fryoods ywiwdx, would here amend on pdx to ox pdx 
(and also apparently ‘by to ‘b), and would insert dxoax. 
But all that Saadiah says is that a Karaite, in order to 
establish the prohibition (Exod. xxxv. 3) according to 
Karaite views, had relied on the method of Analogy, but 
that in a work which he had written against this Karaite 
(probably ‘Andn) he had opposed the application of this 
method in traditional laws. There is thus no reference 
here to a special work against the method of Analogy. 
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Anyhow, it follows from this passage that it has been 
wrongly ascribed to Jefet, and therefore my own con- 
clusion (J. Q. R., XVIII, 229) must be corrected. In the 
fragment on Leviticus, Saadiah is throughout controvert- 
ing ‘Anan, as Hirschfeld rightly says. Saadiah does not 
name him, but indicates him as prasad yya (fol. 17°, 1. 16; 
fol. 47°, 1. 14), binds win (fol. 27°, 1.15; ibid.y?, 1. 3; fol. 5°°, 
1. 17), and also y1205x Nin (fol. 4°°, 1, 18). All the opinions 
here opposed are from other sources known to be ‘Andn’s. 
Thus besides the prohibition against eating fish which one 
of another religion has caught (see the proof by Hirsch- 
feld, XIX, 138), there are also the following prohibitions : 
(1) to touch dead fish and birds; see his myn 18D, ed. 
Harkavy, p. 66; (2) to eat dead fish, see 72/AH.B., 
IV, p. 74, and above, vol. XVIII, p. 218; (3) to eat hens, 
see J.Q. R., XIX, 73 (where the words of Saadiah entirely 
agree with the foregoing); and (4) to eat any birds except 
pigeons, with reference to Gen. viii. 20, see M¥DN “BD, p. 67. 

P. 257, 1. 19. Besides in the commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, Saadiah also disputes with the Karaites in the 
commentary on Proverbs: for the passages see Heller, 
R.E.J., XXXVII, 229-30 (the passage on xxx. 10-17 must 
also be added, which Saadiah likewise refers to the oppo- 
nents of tradition, who “calumniate the servants,” i.e. the 
prophets, and those who follow them, before “ their Lord,” 
i.e. God, inasmuch as they characterize their tradition as 
falsehood. Verse Io is especially directed against these 
calumniators). 

Ibid., 1. 2 from bottom. That Saadiah with the jn» nip 
fAmdxa pon aims at the Karaites was doubted by 
Horovitz (Die Psychologie des Saadia, Breslau, 1898, 
pp. 69-70) and Schreiner (Z.f. H. B., III, 90), but without 
justification ; see ibid., p. 176, n. 22. 

P. 259, 1. 3. In his commentary on the thirteen rules of 
R. Ishmael perhaps Saadiah also followed, however, an 
anti-Karaite tendency; cf. R. E. J., XLVI, 136. 

Ibid., 1.8. Cf. my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., p. 42, where 
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I conjectured, inter alia, that a passage from this work 
is quoted in the fragment Saadyana, ed. Schechter, no. XVI. 
We here find that the persons with whom cohabitation 
is subject to limitations are to be divided into seven 
ascending degrees (p. 44, 1.17: n[*Jono pra myo wan Sep 
mm 7oxdx po ayy ney bay maw ndnods oxoixds y’a3 
j>x [read fyap] nysp) as follows: (1) harlots; (2) those 
despoiled of virginity; (3) relatives (twenty-eight in 
number, twenty according to scripture, eight according to 
tradition) ; (4) married women; (5) women in menstruation ; 
(6) heathen women; and (7) sodomites'. Similarly 
Hirschfeld edited a Geniza fragment (J.Q R., XVII, 713 
seq.) and rightly proved that it belongs to Saadiah’s work 
on “forbidden marriages.” Here allusion is actually made 
to the “heretics” (1135s), who stand in opposition to “us, 
the entire body of Rabbanites” (pnanbs yi jm, p. 717, 
ll. 15, 26). There ought, therefore, to be no doubt any longer 
about the existence of this work of the Gaon. 

Tbid., 1. 23. A 5ynn axno is also mentioned in a book- 
list of the end of the twelfth century; it is probably 
Saadiah’s work of the same name. See J.Q.R., XIII, 328; 
R.E.J., XL, 87. But the Geniza fragment edited by 
Hirschfeld (J.Q. R., XVII, 721 seq.) belongs not to the axn> 
yews of Saadiah, but consists of a portion of his ’Amandt, 
ef. ibid., XVIII, 146. 

P. 260, 1. 7 seq. On the ‘paxntx axn> see also my 
Schechter's Saadyana, p. 23, no. 23, and Bacher, R. EL. J., 
XLIX, 298. 

P. 261, 1. 2 from bottom. Read MS. Heb. e 45 (Cat. 
Podl., vol. IT, No. 2787"). 

Ibid., n. 2, On the m™yd 35 Np) quoted by Rashi on 
Ps. xlv. 10, cf. also Bacher, Die Anfdnge d. hebr. Gram- 
matik, p. 60, n. 2, and Steinschneider, Vorlesungen wber d. 
Kunde hebr. Handschriften, p. 15. 

' Cf. an analogous classification with regard to the marriage law, of 


which Jacob b, Ephraim is the author, in my monograph on the latter, 
PP. Vii, xviii (= Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, pp. 175, 186). 
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P. 263, 1.14. In the commentary on Job xii. 7 (Zuvres, 
V, p. 40), besides this verse Ps. exxxix. 8 is also given as 
an example of a figure of speech: O'NT2>N DNDN jX jDON by 
prow por ox 1p SAD wim: © sordade op advan cine + + qndad 
sox ans oy. 

Ibid., 1. 25. Instead of jo-bxa xo we should read (as Herr 
Mag. Israelson points out to me in a letter) jo") 5X2 ND. 

P. 265,n.1. This passage of Saadiah is, as can now 
be established, directed not against Jehuda ha-Parsi, but 
against the noted Karaite author of the ninth century, 
Benjamin al-Nahawendi. The latter had maintained that 
there are two kinds of month, lunar and solar (nm ‘won 
and mpipn ‘win); and even found a proof for his position 
in Haggai i. 15 and ii. 1, where an event is dated in two 
ways, by the 24th Elul and the 21st Tishri. The difference 
of twenty-seven days is, he holds, to be referred to the 
difference between the lunar and solar months. Compare 
my remarks in R. FE. J., L, 19. 

P. 268, n. 2. The article I promised here on Arabic 
expressions for the figure of hyperbole among Jewish 
authors appeared in Z. f. H. B., III, 93 seq. Cf. also ibid., 
p- 177, and the passage just cited from Saadiah’s com- 
mentary on Job, 

P. 275, 1. 8. I published a rather long passage from 
this little anti-Karaite work on ‘Anan in R. £. J., XLV, 194 
seq., and discussed it in detail. Cf. also Steinschneider, 
le, p. 342 infra, and my Zur jiid,-arab. Litter, p. 86. 
Naturally the polemical campaign against the Karaites did 
not cease after Saadiah, but continued till the most recent 
times. I need only mention, e.g. (besides those named 
in my essay, pp. 274-5) in the Orient, Samuel ibn Jami‘ 
(see R. E.J., l.¢., 201), David b, Zimra (Responsa, No. 796), 
and Levi b. Habib (see above, vol. XVIII, p. 219, n. 5); in 
Byzantium, Tobias b. Eliezer, author of 21» npd (see Buber’s 
Preface, § 14); in Spain, Judah ibn Bal‘m (R. £.J., 1.c.,193), 
Moses ibn Ezra (ibid., 198), and Judah b. Barzilai (o’nyn 150, 
ed. Mekize Nirdamim, p. 25); in Germany and France, 
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Moses Taku (R. £.J., 1.¢., 201), Zerahia ha-Levi (Maor, 
Sabbath, § 3 beginning), and Simson of Sens (see R. FE. J., 
VII, 41); in Italy, Aaron Abulrabi (in his commentary on 
Deut. xxv. 4; ef. &. L.J., XXI, 253), &. The polemics of 
these writers, however, are only of an incidental character ; 
with the exception of the author of the anonymous little 
work just mentioned, none of them composed a special 
controversial treatise, unless we are to consider as such 
the work of a Turkish Rabbi of last century, Solomon 
Kimhi, entitled mndv noxdo (printed 1862). The author 
here endeavoured to show that the Karaites are to be con- 
sidered as beasts, that it is forbidden to instruct them in 
the Torah, and that it is permitted to kill them. These 
statements were so monstrous that every copy of the work 
that could be seized was consigned to the flames by order 
of the Haham Bashi, Yakir Géron, in Constantinople. See 
Franco, Essai sur Uhistoire des Israélites de l Empire 
Ottoman (Paris, 1897), pp. 171, 172, and Jew. Encycl., s.v. 
(VII, 497). 
S. P. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM 
SPAIN. 


Two New Accounts. 


THE two texts here published seem to me to form inter- 
esting contributions to the last chapter in the history of 
the Jews in the Iberian peninsula. They are both written 
by contemporaries of the expulsion, the one based on 
materials gathered from the exiles, the other being from an 
eye-witness. Of course we cannot expect to get important 
new facts concerning this time, for which the sources at 
our disposition are rich enough, yet we glean some details 
which complete or modify our previous information. 


I. 


The first text is taken from Part X of S. G. Stern’s 
copies from Parma MSS., formerly the property of the late 
S.J. Halberstam, and now part of the Sulzberger Collection 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. This 
volume (of forty leaves, in 8vo) contains a collection of 
historical texts: (1) Letter of the Congregation of Blois, 
ed. Berliner in 3 Sy pap, III, 11-121 (Steinschneider, 
Geschichtsliteratur, § 33). (2) “Account of the Persecutions 
of 1007,” ed. Berliner in 21» "iN, 1878, pp. 46-48 (Stein- 
schneider, 1. ¢., § 22). (3) ““Samuel ben Simson’s Letter on 
his Pilgrimage to Palestine,” ed. Berliner, ib. 35-38 (Stein- 
schneider in Luncz’s Jerusalem, III, pp. 44 et seq.). These 
three texts are taken from Cod. de Rossi 563. (4) “ Letter 
to Limoges” (Cod. 541), ed. Berliner, ib. 49-52? (Stein- 
schneider, Geschichtsliteratur, § 20). (5) “Letter of Isaac 
b. Meir Latif” (Cod. 402), ed. Berliner, ib. 33-35 (Stein- 
schneider in Lunez, p. 52). (6) “Letter from Jerusalem” 
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(Cod. 402), ed. Neubauer, 7 Sy yap, IV, 45-47 ® the copy 
ends on p. 47, line 3 o.9 in the middle of a sentence. 
(7) The famous letter of Menahem ben Saruk (Cod. 1393). 
(8) Hasdai Crescas’ letter on the persecution of 1391, 
with the introduction and our text. It is not stated from 
which MS. it is taken. Then, immediately, follow (9) two 
notes, of which the first is well known. It is printed in 
the 31 np> on Lev. xxii. 33, with unimportant variations 
(p. 123, ed. Wilna, 1880). The second note is partly pub- 
lished by Halberstam in nbwn py, p- Xxxviii, from our 
copy, and in another Parma MS. it is quoted as taken from 
the 31» np>‘+. These notes are :—- 


pany xox ims pap om 15> mown ann naw de jn priya sins 

omm> ann sex myn aypn 1a 5p5) mxoo mine Naw “BOD 
bx yon nenea 330 mpd spn tapa pao mans xan mows 
wp wey mvyo med sop nnd pst ams awd mp oan 
oma) ows on own wp by opsy mony ayzan dap yvdy 


pyn emp dy ome wo tone mynaw on3 IMS O32 DANI 
mdy> oad neny sawn imaws ody mead wonn absd yoann nwa 


xd pot mp cox ona asya Sy ody iby nvsda nud 
2 mp 


pws 353 espin qbon aba aby ann mwa and snxyo “ny 
woe wed soy odSxynen oy ondrd vaym poe dee mbydovoxp 04 
mops ord rena maw pad 952 yn ays 95 av wb ow ye 
ana anna abnnm omtsx ydon yow ms ps pt 1DaY IwN oMIND 
midvnpn $a) asia nds ainnd ced abpdor ays aya mina 
yo wee DIDS SD ANNDD AWD 9 DY IAD ANRTIIDIdD 
:naeen a 55 pp 


Then follows (10) the historical notice of Aaron of 
Lunel (Neubauer, Chronicles, I, 191, last line) beginning 
... DvaSN a mwa 5%: Sindy prime “9 ponn and*%, The addition 
at the end, p. 192, ll. 8-10, is not found here. (11) A 
short phy s1D identical with Neubauer, Chronicles, I, 195, 
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to p. 196, line 3. At the end the MS. reads w nowy pind 
mavpon x’D ... pend wenn... [read mp]. Then 
a number of fabulous names follow. (12) A sort of 7D 
DNDN) DIN with the following epigraph : box wna ndwa 
wm * eR AD yrow aweom pas adwhys wom owon mw 
qo °° abr abwhw nastoo maw $’2n aaxand abspr sap mdwn 
:pin dydi> ‘nxyo. Stern adds that this piece is very 
poorly written and the paper damaged. Then, he states, 
follow the D’x7ON) O'NIN 7D and the Letter of Sherira, 
incomplete, at the end. 

I believe the texts nos. 8 to 12 are all found at the end of 
a MS. of nbapn ’p, as Stern gives as the source of no. 11 
oriatn ide wnayy aon vbapn ’p m1D2, and of no. 10 Ow NY, 
and in vol. V of his copies he refers to the second note of 
no. 9 with the words: “> 3”axnd nbapn ‘oa }> O) ‘nNYD 73 
‘npnyn awa. It is hardly probable that all those pieces 
are in Cod. 117, as otherwise they would not have escaped 
the notice of Prof. Schechter, who copied Megillat Taanit 
(Neubauer, Chronicles, II, p. vii) from it, and of Perreau, who 
collated, for Neubauer, Sherira’s Letter (ib., I, p. x), the 
nbapn ’p (ib. I, p. xiii) and the nhy wp (ib., II, p. ix) with 
the same MS. But there is another MS. of the mbapn ’p 
in Parma (Cod. de Rossi, 1409, Catalogue Perreau, no. 32), 
where we find at the end mnwv Yaxind abspn ’o mbwn 
nbivdw nop, and where also a D'x2n 71D seems to follow. 
Probably Stern made his copies from this, in which case 
Perreau’s description is very unsatisfactory. 

As to no. 8, which is our text, it is clear that the author 
wanted to give an account of the great persecutions in 
Spain. For those of 1391 he found a contemporary 
description in Hasdai Crescas’ letter to Avignon, which 
he incorporated into his own narrative, summing up the 
facts in a short introduction. In contrast to the expulsion 
of 1492, he calls tlre events of 1391 niNwRIA MW, while 
our text begins 1 n‘3w ‘n FIN. The letter of Crescas, 
formerly known through the extract in nbapn nbwby (fol. 
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114, ed. Venice), was published in full by Carmoly in 
Wiener’s M7 paw, pp. 128 et seq., whose readings generally 
agree with those of the nbapn nbwby as against the Parma 
MS. Also, he has a signature which is missing in the 
letter. According to a transcript of Stern’s’ copy, the 
letter was published a second time by Kayserling in 
M. G. W. J., XVI, 1867, pp. 312 et seq., where the introduc- 
tion is also printed (p. 315). Kayserling shows that Carmoly 
likewise had this introduction before him. It would be very 
interesting to know where Carmoly found the text. 

For the sake of completeness I reprint this introduction, 
the end of which was omitted by Kayserling, who also 
erroneously states the date of the letter to be the roth 
instead of the 20th of Marheshvan. The other variations, 
alike in the introduction and in the letter itself, are of 
slight importance. I do not reproduce the letter, as it is 
easily accessible. The introduction runs thus :— 


‘a yay swe maps swe orden mba Sy ny tin om udp 
mira yn wen Ades xp mows inqay oa inon wea my 
mos As yn aw abv ay wen avdea:oa Sana saps niwsoan 
pyasan mdy wp sma mbap $55 wen ann wen ona dyn ods 
‘a nemp Sy mrmaa posy iden onypy wins pnyp otaxdy pond 
Avy AD MINNA MYYyT wow away om naa wes pan Sax 
wy owe wy oman Sy on oo wp msdoo ww mda 
omen sin ws sy yd yo mn nowann awd wx 
‘a ndonay IN DO'S TIBDS DONA YT IND) TIED My AIAN 
yea toys paae To mo nx yn ads oany mwy rndad wy dy 
movnap mis avy sna a mbw ondad ramadan sad 
pyena xdy pms mado3 mn may xd sere sy ar Sy mda myn 
(p. 14 of the ed.) Tax AYYDA DYDIND ‘ND 3nd) ANd own 
pov psx mbap ona ypona swe man mbann ‘> san IwE 
*onbynd ab 7a nxn mao yn nb) 
Noy ADDS aan wn Swen ndbw swe ansn Opn NIA AN 
ya cw mann sat by peovas ndbnp bx S’yr wxporp oxton 
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wind “3wya sian anon ancy ‘wen Abed x”ap maw wMpp3 
rwd an 3”op my bw pwns 


As to the authorship of our text, nothing can be 
determined. It is anonymous, and, so far as Iam aware, 
no quotations from it are known. It seems that the author 
was a contemporary of the expulsion, but not himself 
a Spaniard. Nowhere is there an indication that the 
text was written by a man who had to suffer personally 
from the expulsion. On the other hand, the thorough 
inquiry into the number of the expelled was hardly 
possible in a later generation, as there can be no question 
of a scientific investigation of literary sources on the 
part of the author. The details about the leaders of the 
academies in Spain before the time of the expulsion also 
could have been gathered only from contemporaries. The 
conclusion therefore is, that our author lived in a country 
that offered a refuge to many of the exiles. As he shows 
himself rather well acquainted with Italian conditions, and 
most of his details are about the Spanish Jews who fled 
to Italy, I believe the inference is warranted that he 
lived in Italy. The language of the text and the trans- 
literation of proper names are conclusive evidence ; they 
seem to me to show indications of a foreign language. My 
ignorance of Italian does not allow me to speak authori- 
tatively. The expressions I mean are, besides N21" and 
Np, myn wind OM 72, TBDDAD AYN, AINA ALY 
nodon py 750m, sayy Sx yon od nex yun, and so on. 

If these conclusions are correct, we can determine exactly 
when the account was written. Charles VIII stayed in 
Naples from February 22 until May 20, 1495. Then he 
left Naples and Italy, and the kingdom of Naples reverted 
to its old ruler. An Italian author, who shows himself 
fairly well acquainted with the history of his country, 
could not speak of the conquest of Naples by Charles and 
omit all mention of the change in his fortunes if it had 
already taken place. Our text, therefore, must have been 
written in April or May, 1495. 
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As to its historical value, it gives us some new in- 
formation, e. g., the names of the great leaders of academies 
in Spain before the expulsion (cf. notes 14-16, 18-20, to 
the translation), the official position of Don Meir (cf. note 
28), and the activity of Vidal Benveniste in connexion 
with the treaty with Portugal, generally ascribed to the 
good offices of R. Isaac Aboab, who went to Portugal 
with thirty delegates (Graetz, VIII, p. 366 et seq.; Kay- 
serling, p. 108), Vidal was probably one of his associates, 
and took a prominent part in the transaction, as a great 
financier (cf. note 37). Furthermore, our text tells us 
about the vizier Abraham in Tunis (note 45), and the 
number of children deported to St. Thomas (cf. note 42). 
Of these the author gives two different numbers, both of 
which he had heard. In general he is very cautious in his 
statements, and always tries to give a correct account. 
This applies especially to the number of the exiles, a point 
which I will discuss a little more at iength, as both the 
texts published here offer important variations from our 
previous knowledge. 

The number of exiled Jews is given variously in different 
sources ; Graetz} following Abarbanel, thinks three hundred 
thousand to be the most correct number and defends it 
(pp.459-66) against Loeb, R. £. J., XIV, 161-83, who reduces 
it to one hundred and sixty-five thousand. Cf. also Loeb’s 
review of Graetz, ].c., XXI,153-59. Isaac ibn Faradj (text II), 
who emigrated to Portugal one year before the expulsion, 
gives almost the same number, viz. more than forty thousand 
families, which, taking the average family to be four to 
five persons (Loeb, l.c., 155), would mean about one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls. ‘The statement of 
our contemporary author, who has made special researches 
into this question, and gives two slightly varying numbers, 
fifty thousand and fifty-three thousand families, should 
have great weight. Following him, we may assume that 
between two hundred thousand and two hundred and fifty 
thousand individuals left Spain in 1492. A much higher 
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number, six hundred thousand®, is given by another 
contemporary in Italy, David of Modena, a pupil of 
R. Joseph Kolon, who in his ox msadm opin wE on 
naw (MS. of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
formerly MS. Halberstam, No. 476, fol. 93 a-b), has the 
following note (on niv, 116 a, end of the page according 
to Rashi’s explanation) :— 


[x”2p] Yop mows sadopa yaw mdyan nywan > tnynw oN 
moady obyn mow woon oy nonnnad ova ww mo Sawa yn 
pyns) DAD AIA AIA owm omy wp omy. oDYY MX IW? 
nova Anny mA aN A Ams yor nt Sy ayn sone obra 
pad rasam mwes Ads nino 15 amp ine esa tap dow 3739 
psnavn sD oA Toon ANTS wonws AIA AN AY|_AD TATA IND 
yaw prowen bx atin sata nyt ond yn dey myiea vay 
proven 55 anyo on ne wx wD ON Tex Indo nnn 
mr $3 + myn yay om on ya pap pasa axdy 1s nbepn nnn 
PRY ORY DIN IND) OWI NM Mow Xdv wD ond pow 
:nman ‘poy dy monnad 


“T heard that the bitter persecutions of 1391 in Cata- 
lonia were caused by the desire of the Jews to have 
disputations with the Christians. Finally, when the latter 
found themselves vanquished they arose and killed them. 
Many, almost all, were then baptized, and gave up their 
faith. From this persecution resulted that of 1492, when 
the Spanish king exiled nearly six hundred thousand 
persons. Many of them died on the way, and in the 
vessels, but more were baptized. The aforementioned 
king saw that the Jews of his country taught the 
Marranos the Torah, and he thought: Once I expel all 
the Jews, all the Marranos in my kingdom—and the 
country is full of them—will become real Christians. And 
so it was. All this happened to them because they did 
not observe the covenant of our forefathers, and the 
teachings of the sages, who advised against disputations 
on questions of faith.” 
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Though there is some truth in this view of the expulsion 
(cf. the terms of the edict of expulsion) one can hardly lay 
stress on the only detail given here, the number six hundred 
thousand, all the less as the’) may be a mistake of the 
copyist (the author’s grandson) for ‘3 or some other letter. 

The number of the Jewish inhabitants of Castile before 
the expulsion, which is of great importance in relation to 
our question, may be definitely determined from a letter 
written from Castile to Rome and Lombardy in 1487, 
and dealing with the Ten Tribes, which I found on the 
back of the title-page of Maimonides’ Letters, ed. Con- 
stantinople, in the Library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America; there is unfortunately a gap at 
the critical point. The end of all the lines is missing. 
The passage in question runs thus: 


wy myn..... 2 arody way sD AIIM HYD WIN!? ININys 
my ma ova wnynnd 5 ame myay ‘7 hid paws ids pyns 
moo mado py apn mendy awY ......6656 Tay DD OT 


ovaby wy myaosx..... api paw dys inva py maDn nerdy 
rman bya 555 ars tad peep aw amo wie dpexp 


“Through our sins only a few of us out of the many 
are left, as we had to undergo [many persecutions] and 
sufferings, so that we would have been entirely annihilated 
had not the Lord of hosts kept us alive. Now, in the 
year [5]247 (1487) it happened. . [that the king] started 
a great war against Granada, and for this reason, he— 
generally so just and mild—[imposed upon the Jews] 
fourteen thousand Gold-Castilianos, a Castiliano for each 
family.” 

We cannot assume that a number is missing before 
fourteen thousand, for the lowest possible would bring the 
number of families in Castile in 1487 up to one hundred and 
fourteen thousand families, or over five hundred thousand 
persons, too high even for the whole of Spain. Besides, a 1 
would be needed before ny27x. Our text therefore suggests 

VOL. XxX. s 
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that there were fourteen thousand families, or between sixty 
and seventy thousand Jews, in Castile at this period. This 
is a very low figure, but all the more trustworthy, 
as it is a number derived from fiscal data. Loeb’s opinion, 
that the maximum number of one hundred and sixty 
thousand accepted by him (R. FZ. J., XIV, 183) is still too 
high for Castile, finds strong support in our text, which 
gives a lower number than the lowest found in any source 
(fifteen thousand families, ib., 175). 

Our author differs from the other sources also as to 
certain dates, which may fittingly be discussed here, the 
dates of the publication of the edict and of the exodus. 

Some confusion exists about the date of the publication 
of the edict. It was signed March 31st. According to 
Zacuto, |.¢., it was published at the end of April (ef. 
Graetz, p. 343, note), according to our author on the first 
of May. A most peculiar statement is that by Capsali, 
l.e., p.67. He says that the expulsion was decided on 
the first of Adar (January 30), the edict was published 
during February, and contained the order that the Jews 
would be expelled between the gth of Iyyar (7th of May) 
and the 9th of Ab (4th of August). In the edict, as trans- 

lated by him, it reads: “During the next (O2wKx" D’N3n) 

three months, from the first of April to the last day of 
July.” Probably the expulsion of the Jews was conceived 
in January after the conquest of Granada. But two 
months passed before the edict was actually signed. 

Graetz’s explanation (p. 342, note 2), that the heralds, 
one month after the publication of the edict, announced 
that only three months were left to the Jews, is not at all 
satisfactory, as there was no reason for a second announce- 
ment. It is much more probable that this announcement 
merely ordered the Jews to leave by July 31. As it 
reached some parts of the kingdom much later, the Jewish 
sources only counted the full months left to them, while 
the Spanish historians reckoned from the exact date of the 
edict. Considering also the fact that the Jews at first 
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hoped to have the order of expulsion recalled, we can 
understand how the Jewish authors report that only three 
months’ time was granted the Jews. The Chronicon of 
Valladolid fully agrees with the Jewish sources (Kayserling, 
Geschichte der Juden in Portugal, p. 101, note 1). I do 
not know to what extent it can be considered authoritative. 
A thorough investigation into the value of the different 
Spanish chronicles is a desideratum; so far as I know, 
Jewish writers do not attempt an appraisement of them. 

The date of the departure of the Jews is given in the 
edict as July 31=7th of Ab, and actually took place on this 
date according to Zacuto, but according to our author on 
the 5th of Ab (August 1), and on the gth of Ab (August 2) 
according to Abarbanel (Graetz, l.c., p. 349, note 2) and 
according to Capsali’s account. It seems that in different 
parts of Spain the officials showed some leniency towards 
the Jews, and allowed them to stay one or two days longer, 
in return probably for substantial bribes. That the term 
was officially extended for two days, as Graetz, l.c., sug- 
gests, seems very improbable to me, in the absence of any 
evidence. Cf. Loeb, R. E. J., XIV, 175. 

The text published here is printed exactly from the copy 
by Stern, though his copy is probably not free from mistakes. 
The spelling of the geographical names is so incorrect that 
some of my identifications are only tentative. As the text 
is not very difficult, I did not aim at a verbal translation. 
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TRANSLATION. 


AND in the year 5252 (1492) the Lord visited the remnant of his 
people a second time, and exiled them in the days of King Ferdinand. 
After the king had captured the city of Granada from the Ish- 
maelites, and it had surrendered to him on the 8th of January? 
of the year just mentioned, he ordered the expulsion of all the Jews 
in all parts of his kingdom—in the kingdoms of Castile, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Galicia, Majorca, Minorca, the Basque provinces, the islands 
of Sardinia and Sicily, and the kingdom of Valencia*®. Even before 
that the queen had expelled them from the kingdom of Andalusia. 
The king gave them three months’ time to leave in. It was 
announced in public in every city on the first of May, which 
happened to be the 19th day of the Omer, and the term ended on 
the day before the 9th of Ab. The number of the exiled was not 
counted, but, after many inquiries, I found that the most generally 
accepted estimate is 50,000 families, or, as others say, 53,000. They 
had houses, fields, vineyards, and cattle, and most of them were 
artisans‘. At that time there existed many academies in Spain °, 
and [at the head of] the greatest of them were R. Isaac Aboab ° 
in Guadalaxara’, R. Isaac Bezodo® in Leon, R. Jacob Habib® in 
Salamanca. In the last-named city there was a great expert in 
mathematics, and whenever there was any doubt on mathematical 
questions in the Christian academy of that city they referred them 
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to him. His name was Abraham Zacuto’. [At the head of the 
other academies were] R. Isaac Alfrandji™ in Valladolid", R. Jacob 
Canisal * in Avila di Campos, R. Isaac Giakon ™ in Toledo, after the 
death of R. Isaac of Leon '®, who was mourned in all parts of Spain, 
and his antagonist, R. Isaac Ziyyat’*— they disagreed on ritual 
questions—R. Samuel Franco" in Fromista™, R. Isaac Uziel?® in 
Alkendi, R. Simon Sarsa” in Segovia, R. Samuel Zarfati” in 
PNSWT 22, 

In the course of the three months’ respite granted them they 
endeavoured to effect an arrangement permitting them to stay on 
in the country, and they felt confident of success. Their represen- 
tatives were the Rabbi, Don Abraham Senior”, the leader of the 
Spanish congregations, who was attended by a retinue on thirty 
mules, and R. Meir, the secretary to the king **, and Don Isaac 
Abarbanel ®, who had fled to Castile from the King of Portugal, and 
then occupied an equally prominent position at the Spanish royal 
court, the very one who was expelled, went to Naples, and was highly 
esteemed by the King of Naples. The aforementioned great Rabbi, 
R. Isaac of Leon, used to call this Don Abraham Senior Soné Or 
(Hater of Light), because he was a heretic**, and the end proved 
that he was right, as he was converted to Christianity at the age of 
eighty, he and all his family*’, and R. Meir with him®. Don 
Abraham had arranged the nuptials between the king and the 
queen **, The queen was the heiress to the throne, and the king one 
of the Spanish nobility ®. On account of this*! Don Abraham was 
appointed leader of the Jews, but not with their consent. The agree- 
ment permitting them to remain in the country on the payment of 
a large sum of money was almost completed when it was frustrated 
by the interference of an official, who referred to the story of the 
Cross **. Then the queen® gave an answer to the representatives 
of the Jews, similar to the saying of King Solomon: “The king's 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water. He 
turneth it whithersoever he will®.”’ She said furthermore: “Do 
you believe that this comes upon you from us? The Lord hath put 
this thing into the heart of the king.” Then they saw that there 
was evil determined against them by the king, and they gave up the 
hope of remaining. But the time had become short, and they had 
to hasten their exodus from Spain. They sold their houses, their 
landed estates, and their cattle for very small prices, to save them- 
selves. The king did not allow them to carry silver and gold out 
of his country, so that they were compelled to exchange their 
silver and gold for merchandise of cloths and skins and other 
things. 
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One hundred and twenty thousand * of them went to Portugal, 
according to a compact which a prominent man, Don Vidal bar 
Benveniste del Cavalleria*’, had made with the king of Portugal, 
and they paid one ducat for every soul **, and the fourth part of 
all the merchandise they had carried thither; and he allowed them 
to stay in his country six months *®. This king acted much worse 
toward them than the king of Spain, and after the six months 
had elapsed he made slaves of all those that remained in his 
country “1, and banished seven hundred children to a remote island ‘2 
to settle it, and all of them died. Some say that there were double 
as many. Upon them the Scriptural word was fulfilled *; “Thy sons 
and thy daughters shall be given unto another people,” &c. He also 
ordered the congregation of Lisbon, his capital, not to raise their 
voice in their prayers, that the Lord might not hear their complaining 
about the violence that was done unto them. 

Many of the exiled Spaniards went to Mohammedan countries “, 
to Fez, Tlemcen, and the Berber provinces, under the king of Tunis. 
Most of the Moslems did not allow them into their cities, and many 
of them died in the fields from hunger, thirst, and lack of everything. 
The lions and bears, which are numerous in this country, killed some 
of them while they lay starving outside of the cities. A Jew in the 
kingdom of Tlemgen, named Abraham *°, the viceroy who ruled the 
kingdom, made part of them come to this kingdom, and he spent 
a large amount of money to help them. The Jews of Northern 
Africa were very charitable toward them. A part of those who 
went to Northern Africa, as they found no rest and no place that 
would receive them, returned to Spain, and became converts *’, and 
through them the prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled “*: “He hath 
spread a net for my feet, he hath turned me back.” For, originally, 
they had all fled for the sake of the unity of God; only a very few 
had become converts throughout all the boundaries of Spain; they 
did not spare their fortunes, yea, parents escaped without having 
regard to their children. 

When the edict of expulsion became known in the other countries, 
vessels came from Genoa to carry away the Jews. ‘The crews of 
these vessels, too, acted maliciously and meanly toward the Jews *, 
robbed them, and delivered some of them to the famous pirate of 
that time, who was called the Corsair of Genoa. To those who 
escaped and arrived at Genoa the people of the city showed them- 
selves merciless, and oppressed and robbed them, and the cruelty of 
their wicked hearts went so far that they took the infants from the 
mothers’ breasts "°, 

Many ships with Jews, especially from Sicily, went to the city of 
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Naples 5' on the coast. The king of this country was friendly to 
the Jews, received them all, and was merciful towards them, and 
he helped them with money. The Jews that were at Naples supplied 
them with food as much as they could, and sent around to the other 
parts of Italy to collect money to sustain them. The Marranos in 
this city lent them money on pledges without interest; even the 
Dominican Brotherhood acted mercifully toward them. But all this 
was not enough to keep them alive. Some of them died by famine, 
others sold their children to Christians to sustain their life. Finally, 
a plague broke out among them, spread to Naples, and very many 
of them died, so that the living wearied of burying the dead. 

Part of the exiled Spaniards went over sea to Turkey. Some of 
them were thrown into the sea and drowned, but those who arrived 
there the king of Turkey received kindly *, as they were artisans. 
He lent them money to settle many of them on an island, and gave 
them fields and estates. 

A few of the exiles were dispersed in the countries of Italy, in the 
city of Ferrara, in the counties of Romagna, le Marche™, and Patri- 
monium, and in Rome. 

Before the expulsion the king of Spain had stretched forth his 
hand against the Marranos ®, and investigated their secrets, because 
they observed part of the laws secretly, and he had ordered the Jews 
in every city to proclaim in the synagogues that whoever knew of 
any Marrano who gave oil to the lighting of the synagogue, or money 
for any holy purpose, must reveal his name on penalty of excom- 
munication. Thus the preachers made proclamation in the syna- 
gogues in the presence of the royal officials, and they adjured the 
people with the formula: ‘If he did not utter it”... and with 
the order of the king to inform against them; and they decreed 
the ban against everybody who would not give information. Oh, 
how that sword of excommunication wrought havoc among the 
Spanish Jews, who wherever they turned found hardship and mis- 
fortune! By means of this accusation the Spanish king had many 
thousands of the Marranos burned, and confiscated their fortunes 
without number, using the money for the war against Granada. It 
seems that this was from the Lord to destroy these Marranos, who 
halted between two opinions, as if they had made a new law for 
themselves. Their end shows that they did not sanctify the name 
of the Lord in the hour of their death. When they asked them 
in which religion they wanted to die they chose Christianity, in 
order to die an easier death, and they died with a cross in their 
hands. Only a few of them died as Jews, and of these few most were 
women”, 
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In the year 5255 (1494) ** the king of France went to Italy with 
a great army, and his fear fell upon all the countries. All the cities 
which he approached received him, and opened their doors without 
a siege. He went through Lombardy with the approval of the Duke 
of Milan®’; then he advanced to Florence”, the perfection of beauty, 
and he had power over all its treasures, and though its inhabitants 
were numerous and strong they did not dare stand up against him, 
but they let him enter, in fear and terror. Thence he went to 
Siena*®', a glorious land, too, but its inhabitants also went to meet 
him and welcomed him. Thence he went to Viterbo™, a city that is 
situated on an impregnable pass, so that its people might have 
hindered him from entering. They did not do so, but they let him 
pass, against the will of the Pope and the king of Naples. From 
there he went to Rome, and there also the inhabitants let him in, 
and the Pope fled to the Castle St. Angelo™. Then he went to 
the kingdom of Naples“, and conquered all the cities in a few 
days. The king of Naples fled before him to Brindisi", a city on 
the border of his kingdom, on the coast. The French king entered 
Naples, with the consent of the citizens, and besieged the strong- 
holds till he captured all of them®. Then he took the greater 
part of Apulia and Calabria. There were great congregations in 
Naples, and in the other cities of the neighbourhood, and in Apulia 
and Calabria. They all were destroyed on account of our sins, 
such as were for the sword by the sword, and such as were for 
captivity in captivity, and such as were to be converted by con- 
version. The French pillaged and destroyed among them, and 
many were converted from fear of the French, and even though it 
was against the will of the king of France®™ that the Jews suffered, 
and though he protected them whenever he entered the cities, yet, 
after the fear of the king of Naples was removed", the communities 
stood up against the Jews to despoil them of their fortunes and 
force them to baptism. It was a time of distress for the Jews in 
all these countries, which before had been refuges for the exiled. 
Many thousands of them perished, and very old and famous com- 
munities in Apulia and Calabria were annihilated. 

He who said unto his world, Enough, may he also say Enough 
unto our sufferings, and may he look down upon our impotence. 
May he turn again, and have compassion upon us, and hasten our 
salvation. Thus may it be thy will! 
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NOTES, I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 The passages omitted there are: p. 12, line 8: 31:9 ‘ond TAD YY Xd 
OT OR MI AT AR RT RD PIN WOW ETT ARI FR WwW wo 
TOT II MR INI DIN MI NEW AM AMT ANP? 3D Sy AA Nb ONNDM NX 
WROMI Pot SW ID oy pws pm mw; line 10: nor popypa om OND ; 
line 14 : WORX NY Nw) YAN Nd NY Npr.w3 Oxo; line ga: MM No 333) 
yo dom 3 IMP>w. 

2 P. 52, our copy has 2”5p before line 6. 

> P. 46, 1.4, Stern reads: mymw; line 6: Py pw2 ow N21 TT) "ww; 
line g: FPOY ND YS MIP On; line ar: sw 53 Vox yom ‘7 bx yD “97 
DMD Maw 310 MP jr. 

* In the fifth volume of S.G.Stern’s copies, fol. 31 b, he has the following 
quotation from Cod. de Rossi 1419 (Perreau, No. 42) :— 

WI wwrwpa Taw 939 aNd $1 Mae PIII MIT HDI 1419 WTI "MND 
DP oMdmd cas paw ON mord ww pom aba Ady 2 Wann mwa Aw 7 
PH Pr OF awd Ways FP A 5 “ON May 32 YwI we Ped TWO) DYNrOwT 
TVA TTA OMX THAT pow We DP) Oy? -p2 OF EW WR Ow WTI M7 1 
Dw yyy 773399 mda $97 Aa mys wna Yppy 78329 Yra Myw 32 
DAP? oy ‘7 ApwT 22 5D OY IT wR DID DISD MAN A” waApD AW) 229 
JON) POX Ms $29 www wp? xd DT Nps) Wor. o79y yA 

Copy vera 2 Yarn mbapm /Da j2 D2 ‘MNY 41) 

I do not know whether this passage is found in any of the unpublished 
parts of the Lekah Tob, or Ecclesiastes or the Song of Songs. In the 
latter there is a reference to the persecutions of 1006 (Jellinek, by ‘p 
ww nonp, Leipzig, 1855, p. 67; Buber, Introduction to Lekah Tob, p. 24). 

5 9 


6 The MS. reads now instead of niwi, and oven 125); ~p. 192, line 7, 
Phy 3952; line 8, 7725 is missing. 

7 P. 31, he writes M. E. instead of S.G. Stern. This transcript was 
not absolutely correct. I notice the following variations: p. 312, line 4, 
our text reads i> 095 1217; p. 313, line 23, 739m); line 3 it is not clear 
whether the MS. reads ’w or 1”; line 6, S’pry1; line 7, ow 03; line 11, 
pp ‘wpa; line 13, napa; p. 314, line 1, mnyp2; line 3, oww2a; line 5, 
mw j2 jON (this is the most important correction) ; line 6, mar:); line g, 
way 33; line 11, WT yra py; line 16, XxX” n>ep InN. 

8 The same number is given in mhapn now. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 The conquest of Granada took place January 2. 
* This enumeration of the parts of Spain is not found in the 
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(Amador de los Rios III, 603) nor in Capsali’s abridged Hebrew transla- 
tion thereof (Lattes, whe °19 ‘oD Dw ODP), p. 68), where only the full 
titles of the king and queen are mentioned, in a different order, by the 
way, in the Hebrew than in the Spanish original, and in the edict, in 
Jacobs, Sources of Spanish Jewish History, p. 139, cf. ib., p. 147). Zacuto in 
yor ed. London, p. 227 a, mentions N21) WHPON) MONI PW wPYorp 
NPV NPI WYN. 

5 In 1480-81; cf. Graetz, VIII (3rd edition), p. 294. 

* This we know also from other sources; cf., e.g., Kayserling, Geschichte 
der Juden in Portugal, p. 113. 

5 Cf. Joseph Jaabetz, Introduction to ornT We: ANID FT ND DIP 1" 19 
WNIT Mywa AMM 2 ODI Mw Ted. Jehudah Halaz, who wrote 
in 1486, says: wyowp PIX OOINM MIPwT PW. 

6 R. Isaac Aboab, who went to Portugal and made the arrangement 
with the king permitting the Spanish Jews to stay in his country 
eight months (cf. note 37), died in 1493, seven months after the expulsion. 
Zacuto delivered the funeral address (pcm, 226 a). He was a pupil of 
R. Isaac Campanton, ‘the last Gaon of Castile” (Kayserling, 1.c., p. 108, 
Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 74, 1329, ILI, 155, improperly refers this title to the 
pupil instead of the teacher. In his Handbuch der jiid. Geschichte und 
Literatur, 7th ed., p. 108, he has the correct statement). Graetz enumerates 
his works, p. 218, note 3. Cf. also Liwenstein, M.G. W.J., 1904, 
pp. 663-5. His commentary on Rashi is quoted in the collection of 
supercommentaries, Constantinople, 1525 (I. M. Toledano ;™bx, Jerusalem, 
1905, fol. 3, note 8), Of the Tur he annotated only the own me—Azulai 
saw a MS. of this part, cf. oon OW, ed. Benjakob, p. 98—and the my 
my1; two Responsa of his are printed in oy maw, Leghorn, 1745. That 
he lived in Guadalaxara was not known before. 

" Read mwopon: instead of mw7p>T:3. 

® The name is not known to me, perhaps corrupt. 

® The famous compiler of the 3; py». According to Conforte, he lived 
in Zamora. 

” The author of the pr. On his mathematical accomplishments, cf. 
Steinschneider, Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1901, p.68; Kayserling, Cobumbus, 
p. 40, Sambari, ed. Berliner, p. 44, and Gedaliah ibn Yaehyah nbw5v, 
mapn, ed. Venice, fol. 63b, say that he lived in Zaragossa. 

1 ys5%4x is probably corrupted from 31558 = *i2p>x as our author puts 
» for 3, cf. note 16. ‘327258 awn ‘4 occurs in this time (Sambari, p. 46; 
Conforte, p. 28). Isaac Alfrandji is not known to me, 

® Read Titwba instead of sn73. 

13 Nothing is known about this man except that he is the author of 
a Commentary on Rashi (Constantinople, 1525 ?], in which he made use 
of the supercommentary of Almosnino, a contemporary of the wv’, 
first half of the fifteenth century (a MS. of Almosnino’s commentary— 
2 ay, see RE, J.,V, 49—in Cod. Oxford 204, was written in 1446), cf, 
Toledano jm=x, fol. 11a, note 25. Toledano’s identification of our author 
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with wp ap» “1 who went to Tlemcen from Spain together with R. Jacob 
Berab (An w7 yr, fol. 68 c) is impossible. 

14 nx = jyxi. The incorrect spelling is caused by the Italian pro- 
nunciation, cf. note 14. On the Giakon family cf. Kayserling, Juden in 
Navarra, p. 128; H.B., XIII, 64. A little later an Isaac Giakon occurs as 
teacher of Abraham ha-Levi. Cf. 127) 10x, IT, 148. 

18 Isaac of Leon, born in Leon, died in Toledo at the age of seventy 
(Zacuto, pony, p. 226a), two years before the expulsion according to 
Abraham of Torrutiel (ed. Harkavy, p. 22), but Jehudah Halaz in his 
supercommentary on Rashi adds 5”; to his name in 1486 (R. B.J., V, 48. 
That R. Isaac of Leon is quoted proves that the dates given by M. Schwab, 
R. E.J., XXXVII, 129, in his description of the MS, must be erroneous). 
A pupil of R. Isaac Campanton and a colleague of R. Isaac Aboab, he was 
famous as a Cabbalist and wonder-worker, and also enjoyed great authority 
as a Talmudist in his circle as well as with the government ; cf. the facts 
mentioned by Conforte, p. 28a, and Azulai (ed. Benjakob, p. 105 f.), 
and the Responsum (cry mvaw, Leghorn, 1745, fol. 59 d-60¢), which he 
wrote by order of the government. His pupil, Abraham Bulat (not 
mentioned in Steinschneider’s list, J. Q. R., X, 134, no. 54), says about 
him: oyow2 TOM NIT Neo Cm OMPD AON Wow) AD sw YI 
32 DWT Ww orp aw owes $522 o> wyerp 1292. 997 YY rw WN 
Mara mM) oma aw. OITYNA OND: OMIT NY” amMaN py? 4 wT 
nN” NONI J2 92 TAIWAN 422) (OY AYaw, 64.¢, 65a). Opinions of his 
are quoted in several instances by his pupil Samuel Sedillo in his 
Methodology, xvow 45 (e.g. fols. 5a, 5¢, 16d, 18c, 24b, 27b), who relates 
(fol. 3 a-d) that on Mondays and Thursdays R. Isaac taught the Talmud in 
his academy line by line with Pilpul, and on the four other days he tried 
to cover as much ground as possible, using only Rashi (cf. Weiss, 117 
yun, V, p. 240, where some quotations by Joseph Caro are also given). 
Graetz, p. 218, says that Isaac of Leon probably did not leave any literary 
remains. This is not correct, as Jehudah Halaz quotes a commentary of his 
on Rashi (l.c.). In the Responsum referred to above he refutes a decision 
of Isaac ibn Ziyyat with whom he does not deal very gently, charging 
that he misunderstood his sources. He also wrote a Spanish opinion on 
this case, likewise exposing Ibn Ziyyat’s mistakes. 

16 Of Ibn Ziyyat only a Responsum dealing with the right of pre-emption 
is printed in oy: msaw, 55b-59d. It was attacked by Isaac of Leon (cf. 
the previous note) upon whom he made a counter-attack (ib., 60¢ 63b), 
charging him, in very strong words, with the intention to do him harm 
(a amd) pty OND A PR MI PH ON 7 AT TMs AM Owe Ab 5D 
YON v2wv2); he reproaches him also for quoting incorrectly the Responsa 
of the w’x, as the division into 05> is by a later redactor, not by the 
aithor, and he concludes: 2% PNW VIN APT PR AN 9D poo Pew 
Cok Pw Owand Owed ower OP O27 12 7. Abraham Bulat 
defends his teacher, Isaac of Leon, against these reproaches (ib., 63-65 b) 
and states that he found more than twenty mistakes in Ibn Ziyyat’s 
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language. On this occasion he quotes a similar passage in Meir ha-Levi’s 
letter to Lunel (xcv5x axn2, pp. 100-102). Nothing else is known of our 
‘author except this correspondence, which is taken from nos. 196-9 of 
a collection of Responsa. From our text we learn that he also differed 
with R. Isaac of Leon on other questions.—The name is spelt ns in 
oye nyaw (only fol. §5 b without the x), 72 by Gedaliah ibn Yahyah, 
p.6ab. Steinschneider, J. Q.R., X, 527, no. 176, identifies it with nw. 

17 As the name p12 is unknown, I correct re. R. Jacob Habib found 
a R. Samuel Franco when arriving in Salonica; Conforte, p. 32 a. 

18 Read nope instead of ;ornne. 

1 Perhaps the father of Sxny ‘xvow, who, in 1514, signed a 7 20n 
together with R. Levi ibn Habib and others in Salonica; cf. Conforte, 
32a. The 207 to which he refers is printed now in oN yn Ne, 
no. 53, only the signature of j72n mms 4 is missing there. 

2% Probably nD>10 bxvaw 4, the author of ovn npn, and the unpublished 
‘ey S20, the prow being an incorrect explanation of ‘ov. But R. Samuel 
Sarsa lived in Palenzia, as is to be seen from a passage of his orm Wr, 
in Wiener’s edition of 7) wiv, p. 132. Cf. Steinschneider, Geschichts- 
literatur, § 57. 

41 The Rabbi is unknown to me. One would expect to find in this list 
‘onda Sxwow ’5, who died in 1487, and is mentioned by Zacuto, l.c., as 
a prominent 7yw wer. He was a pupil of R. Isaac Campanton, and 
t-acher of R. Moses Alashkar and R. Jacob Habib; cf. Conforte, pp. 28, 
31, 32. He is the author of a treatise on yam 57, printed in on) “Mn, 
Venice, 1599. 

32 T am unable to identify this place. 

® Cf. Capsali, p. 60; on his activity for the redemption of the captives 
of Malaga, ib., p. 65. 

* Cf. note 28. 

* Cf., on this famous statesman and commentator of the Bible, the 
Introduction to his commentaries on Joshua and Kings, Graetz, p. 324. 

36 We learn from our text that long before his conversion there were 
strong doubts as to the piety of this Chief Rabbi of Castile, as Isaac of 
Leon died some years before (cf. note 17). To him David Messer Leon 
probably refers in his remark, R. £. J., XXIV, 135 con Nap, p. 64: YT 
Dw) Me pa wT dw Vey OA ty Aw md 37 Cw RED pI OM: 
Sp 0b Mow whcwpa mAw aM ODNENw Ww) NBM NNW Nw Ne] VT ND 
yaynn (Kayserling, Jewish Encyclopedia, XI, 194). Bernfeld, in the edition 
of cmon Nad, p. 64, note, identifies him with Paul of Burgos, who, accord- 
ing to Graetz, VIII, p.380, was originally a Rabbi, presumably well-versed, 
then, in Bible, Talmud, and rabbinical literature, and recognized as an 
equal by the greatest authorities of his time. He was at the same time 
very religious, and strictly observed the ritual laws, all of which 
absolutely contradicts Bernfeld’s identification. 

” His brother Solomon Senior remained true to the faith ; cf. Neubauer, 
Chronicles, I, 112. 
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7 Capsali, p. 73, states that he was Don Abraham Senior's brother- 
in-law; O° ‘poyns 2 7999 VND IDI VNIw OMAN jy. Graetz, p. 348, calls 
Don Meir—m507 is an old titlek—Abraham Senior’s son-in-law, and says 
he was the Rabbi who was baptized together with his two sons, giving as 
sources Capsali and the Chronicon of Valladolid. The latter only states 
that, on June 15, 1492, Abraham Senior and his son David were baptized, 
and on the same day a Rabbi with his two sons (cf. the text of the Chronicon 
with German translation in Kayserling, Juden in Portugal, p. 102). Graetz 
combines the two statements without any proof for their identity.—We 
learn from our text that Meir had a prominent position at the court, 

2° Cf. Capsali, 60-3. 

%° He was Infante of Spain. 

31 According to Capsali, p. 60, he had had this position before. 

33 According to Spanish sources it was Torquemada ; cf. Graetz, p. 344, 
note 2. 

83 Cf. Abarbanel, Introduction to Kings, Graetz, 1. ¢. 

3 Prov. xxi. 1. 

35 Cf. Graetz, p. 342. 

8¢ This number is given by the most reliable sources, as Zacuto, p. 227, 
ef. Graetz, p. 368, note 1; Kayserling, p. 111, note 2. 

57 Doubtless the grandson of Don Abraham Benveniste, the Chief Rabbi 
of Castile, under whose auspices the statute for the Jews of Castile was 
drawn up in 1432; ef. Graetz, pp. 417-20. Zacuto (p.226) mentions Vidal 
together with his brother Abraham as contemporaries who used their 
considerable wealth to promote learning. We gather from our text that 
this branch of the Benveniste family also had the name del Caballeria 
(cf, Graetz, p. 41a). The agreement is generally ascribed to Isaac Aboab, 
see above, note 6, 

88 This agrees with Zacuto, who gives a few more details missing in our 
source. On the variations of the sources as to these taxes, cf. Graetz, 
p. 367, note t, and especially Kayserling, p. 112, note a, 

°° The other sources give eight months. 

*° Cf. the vivid picture of the horrible sufferings in the introduction to 
Jehudah Hayyat a7 nm on minds nown, ed. Ferrara, 1557. 

* Graetz, p. 375; Kayserling, p. 115. 

“ To the Island of St. Thomas; cf. Graetz, l.c.; Kayserling, l.c. The 
number of the deported children is not given elsewhere. 

48 Deut. xxviii. 32. 

‘© A detailed account of the sufferings in North Africa is given by 
Capsali in chapters 70 et seq., ed. S. D. Luzzatto, in Appendix to Wiener’s 
translation of x27 por. 

“ Perhaps identical with the prominent Jew at the court of Tunis 
mentioned by Capsali, l.c., whose name orm probably is corrupt, and 
therefore is omitted by Graetz, p. 360. 

*© Our author calls the Mohammedan part of Northern Africa 35 yu. 

47 Cf. Bernaldez, as quoted by Graetz, p. 361, note 1. 
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‘8 Lamentations i. 13. 

4 Cf. Joseph ha-Cohen 217 por, p. 84, Graetz, p. 363. 

5° Cf. the quotation from a contemporary historian in Wiener, l. c., 
pp. 199 et seq., note 233 a, TP wav, p. 56, and Graetz, p. 363, note 2. 

5! On the Spanish Jews in Naples, ef. the detailed account of Capsali, 
l, ¢., p. 17 et seq. (Graetz, p. 357, fol.), to which our text adds a few 
details, e.g. the activity of the Marranos and Dominicans in behalf of 
the Jews. 

52 Capsali, l.c., p. 19, Graetz, p. 365. 

58 I do not know which island he refers to. 

5¢ The March of Ancona, Dr. Elbogen informs me that the places 
mentioned in the text comprise all the divisions that formerly constituted 
the Papal State. 

5 According to Spanish sources this took place in 1485, after the 
conspiracy of the Marranos in Toledo had failed, cf. Graetz, pp. 307 and 475. 
The only case known in Hebrew sources of an attempt to compel Jews to 
testify against Marranos is that of Jehudah ibn Verga, who left Seville 
to avoid doing it; cf. m1 wav, § 62. In respect to the effectiveness of 
this order our text agrees with the Spanish sourees, 

56 «|, , then he shall bear his iniquity,” cf. Ley. v.1. This is the usual 
form of an oath, 

7 Cf. Joseph Jaabez ovnm yx, chap. 5 end, wa mneon Own AA fT dD 
De wip Sy nd preys MX wim. 

58 On this expedition of the French king, Charles VITI, ef. the exhaustive 
work of Delaborde, L’expédition de Charles VIII en Italie, Paris, 1888. 
Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. xviii, puts it in the year 
1492.—The xp on the persecutions in the kingdom of Naples, MS. 
Halberstam 200 (Cat. Hirschfeld, no. 124), fol. 48 et seq., of which I have 
a copy, does not give any historical facts. It begins wp: mw and has the 
acrostic xr. The note in Cod. Vatican 187 (cf. Steinschneider, Geschichts- 
literatur, §§ 84-5) has just been published by Krauss, R, E. J., II, 95, but it 
gives no new information about these persecutions. 

® Ludovico Moro, who had ealled the king to Italy; cf. Delaborde, 
P- 394. 

6 Tb., p. 440, 6 Tb., p. 487. © Tb., p. 494. 

* Ib., p. 507; 31st of December. 

** 5y11 Jn2 can only mean the Castle St. Angelo, to which we know the 
Pope fled, as the city of Rome is mentioned separately just before. It is 
perhaps necessary to draw attention to this as in the Talmud and the 
Midrash 1"w99 is the typical name for the great city. 

© Ib., p. 558 f. 

6° In reality he went to the Island of Ischia, ib., p. 559. From there 
he went to Messina, ib. p. 505. 

* Tb., p. 564 f. 

“ Cf. ib., pp. 509, 578. 

” Ib., p. 552, cf. p. 540. 


VOL. XX, 
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II. 


The second text is taken from a MS. of the Sulzberger 
Collection in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America (formerly MS. Halberstam 413). The MS. has 
122 leaves and is written in Spanish Rabbinical characters. 
It begins in the middle of a sentence of a philosophical 
commentary on n'wxn3. The heading is 718D3 31n3 ‘nxyD 
jw ’x. It breaks off in fol. 5b, with the marginal note 
2n> ‘nxye 3’y. Bereshit Rabba, Maimonides (°M jpn NB 
m1), and Samuel ibn Tibbon are quoted. 

Ff. 7-112 are extracts from the Zohar written by the 
same hand, beginning with min ‘pb. Fol. 104 breaks off 
in the middle of Jacob’s blessing, 105 begins 75 ndw ‘sp. 
There is much missing. Fol. 112b the copyist stops in 
pnb ’B. 

There are miscellaneous notes from another hand in 
ff. 5 b-6a and 112 b. 

On ff. 113-22 there are different notes, partly Ladino, 
containing arithmetic, a sort of Owyn) DYDy ‘Dd, the begin- 
ning of Ibn Ezra’s mvdw ’p, &e. 

Ff. 115-16, there is a history of the persecutions in 
Spain and Portugal written by an eye-witness, Isaac ibn 
Faradj ', followed by several entries, mostly about his own 
life and the birth of his grandchildren*. They partly 
supplement the story of our text’. One of these entries is 
of historical value. The writer states that Suleiman settled 
one hundred and fifty Jewish families from Salonica in 
Rhodes * in 1523. He persuaded his son-in-law not to go 
with them. In 1527 his wife died, and he married again 
not quite two months later. The name of his second wife 
is struck out, it seems by the hand of his son, who among 
other entries added that his father died Tishri the 8th, 
5290 (1529). 

As to the historical value of our text, it must be stated 
that almost all the dates given by our author, even that of 
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his departure from Portugal, are incorrect". He confuses 
the persecution of 1391 with that of Vincente Ferrer °. 
The high number of killed given by him is, therefore, not 
authoritative. In spite of this, his information about his 
own time, written between 1508 and 1513’, is reliable, as 
it agrees in almost every detail with the other contemporary 
sources ®, In the few points in which he differs from them 
his statements, therefore, have some value. On the number 
of the exiled Spanish Jews I have spoken above. The 
number of those killed during the riot in Lisbon in 1507 is 
lower than in all other sources’, and probably more reliable. 
It is touching to read how he saved the head of a slain friend. 
On the whole his story, if it does not give much new 
information, is interesting, as coming from an eye-witness. 

As the text in question is an autograph, I reproduce it 
as it stands, without change, and without calling attention 
to manifest errors. 


TEXT. 


B'D WNIND | pny wnt 


Nin OD Nw ypr yim “x psn mdyo1Syyd Ka ney er 

ona 995 ym De AVN Rw INN /7 73N7 IO END ERIT 
*/y9) moar O93 on “x S55 yay ews Dds) + HOM Spy ND pny 
mow me ow mpd xan mows avdeaswed eo apy? ap ea) 
py aNwaw mop pdew p97 /7 DIY “9 OY DOM Ipr na mmxdp 
aby sey pew nay o”ppn mw may wae Jows nan 
na ovwy mryod inpdy sp2.D) 9b joa MNw? OI * DMNA 
#49) 197 yey ww? ddr ma 31 yA AA YW “dy * MDD 
2 ‘acpi xaxo andy fon ’A ons {on oe fA mwpA 
PAY’) FDY I9NWI0 IND WRIA DANIAN DID “NAD M3) M3 ’3) 
YI INA yr MDD Toon Pow “yan mwa Ww OAINI ND) 
Mdyo»dy05 ysbm + ona vya Ady ws ama aS sae ND OMAN 
yaw waxp Ss Atod ax tbe ox”D In Nowa aapIA NYS Owpdy 


T2 
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Swen son yap) De PINT "IDI AM ND YN AD On 
smi pan ney 2% oN) xO Mow AYN DVD Mpd ‘ne FO 
sysowp modsos mba nee mem wesps * ow woot 
ona ona Abs oysnnp anya xdxoxpy moi) aN) 
nowa Seay yd year myn nye myo manna pds wenw yyns 
ind Sea e mada Nn 977 Me AW wD APOINIWII 8”) 
wiry “x my mod madonna wy xdy Sawa ovtayd nar o2 
pidim pape oman omen oan niowd (mown) oon ow 
‘phys aad ar soy sex pio xd mypie abs od sayn 
yma ’2 > do Senos aado ay “xraeeds onvna ow 
mow mdya aaedpr ¢ maadpy apy? aanay pyo > ww ¢ ind O93 
yaa NPI ° NON Mow aby. apy? oI Mow JOwN DD ‘x 
Ssya0 bon mown qinay? 8 aay Rod n”a9n mow Serio wD misdoa 
m2 mam oan andy ovina $y “xe madenn iayty aya xd 
sonn inpdy * pmexn onaND TEM M333 ond Sy3 yim may 2” 
xox moabpan may omaxd in xd pon xda ray + pad onan 
pasa3a na snd oman oy oxdt join abow sme one 
my mbpos omy sm aon mew 553 oma Sy3 inmd 
on mow %p Sp ome wp ov omdy yon mynd orsedim 
fan ny saonna ay o”5n mow toed mows mwa owsdy peed 
bom any psp may py pax Apain mado am miaded xo xn 
may ow wewn sane oy mes 3 madpan xy sn 555 
nimwa xox mind py inex ada “ex mobpan om ayy xd) 
oynpon 55 yaw pon ar nay * ond 9 Apna mw “eR + mda 
sys Sina on swe ydon ‘pxos omsnn nvadon 50 owd warn 
pawn “pwn “mn $5 yay pw’n monn sins * on nay dy 
mynd nod$ bin sasw ony Soa on pinay on ninwa nisbns 
myasy Spoay paves pany mindy dyoxdy or owsy OI DNA Dy 
navn 10995 n> Seqaxd 85 oN OVA OPN ON APMb|Nn wd 
man ap m3 owm don pay nya ands wy meiawds a”psa 
DINY wy OP OWN “e mayin oy “x nda op * RIAN fora Any 
Dw.) DIN MW Mx yar Adxo any way anxdy wm pny 
boy sy pa oD Awdy AON Ma ONIN wIKA* AD) MAA 
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AND AW /R WNT NN ADwaD ‘N32 OND BY wy Maun 
*Semya saps ynsspy mda amie cneam yn ynsann ty 
ndam ne pwd xa min yan yin (fol. 116 a) Siam qdon powers 
mroipad sb ovnnn $25 men ino Tdon px ony bys itm 
‘8 MPHDT DIDI NM HOY “AP nN sow nsdnd on Sy 


ny swnd 9” tan mada »p131d+yd xa omen 3 995935 yor 
ie = ba ba 


TRANSLATION. 


AFTER the expulsion of the Jews from France' an old esteemed 
scholar and mathematician came to Toledo, a leader of the exiled, 
R. A. b. J. ibn Faradj*. He married in that city, and had four 
sons, Isaac, Meir, Jacob, and Joseph. They all married, and every 
one of them had sons and daughters, and so on. My father Jacob 
went to Seville in the year 1451, and there married Clara, the 
daughter of the old scholar R. José ibn Danon*. Out of the large 
community he was one of the few that escaped from the persecution 
in Seville, which took place in [5]163 (1403) 4, when twelve thousand 
Jews were killed. Many were then baptized in the time of Fray 
Vincente*, and twenty synagogues were taken and changed into 
churches. The aforementioned R. José had four daughters, and 
they all married, and had children. The youngest of them was my 
mother, and she bore my father five sons and two daughters. These 
daughters and one of the sons, Abraham the elder, died, and Joseph, 
Isaac, Meir, and Abraham the younger were left. 

In the fourth year® of King Ferdinand, of Jewish descent’, the 
Jews, about a thousand families, were expelled from Seville and its 
surroundings, and they went to Toledo, and to old Castile in [5]241 
(1481). My father then went to Medina del Campos, where his 
brothers Meir and Joseph were among the prominent citizens. 
There my father and mother are buried. In [5]241 (1481) my 
brother Joseph married there, and in [5]249 (1489) I also. About 
two years later ® expulsions and bitter persecutions were proclaimed 
in Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Catalonia against more than forty 
thousand ® Jewish families, and almost all of them perished through 
violence, baptism, and other kinds of persecutions. We then went 
to Portugal in [5]251 (1491)'*. In Braganza my brother Meir 
married. In Portugal children were taken as slaves because they 
did not leave the country at the end of a year" after their arrival, 
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and the names of the children were changed, they were separated 
from their parents, and deported a thousand miles across seas to 
the island of St. Thomas. Such a persecution never happened 
before ! 

While I was in Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, two of my sons 
and three of my daughters died, and of my many children only 
Jacob and Clara were left to me. Clara was born one year before 
the persecution in [5]257 (1497) ??, and Jacob in [5]361 (1501) *%. An 
expulsion was proclaimed in Portugal in [5]258 (1498) '*, to take 
place at the end of a year. During this year King Manuel did not 
want any Jew to leave his kingdom, and children of thirteen years '° 
were taken away from their parents and baptized, amid tears, and 
against their will, and separated from their parents, whose fortunes 
were taken away from them and given to these same children "*. 
In spite of all this they did not allow the parents to leave the 
country, even without their money, unless they were baptized. When 
the time had passed, and the Jews did not want to change their 
faith of their own free will, they were taken by force in all the 
king's provinces, and were beaten with sticks and straps, and carried 
to the churches"’. There they sprinkled water on them, and gave 
them Christian names, men and women alike. In the second year 
of the persecution, in [5]260 (1500), my brother Meir left the country 
secretly, and came hither to the kingdom of Turkey, the Greek 
country, though capital punishment was decreed from the king for 
every Jew who should leave the country without his permission. 
For many years after the persecution none of them, even such as 
were regarded as Christians, and though they left their wives 
behind '*, were permitted to go out of the kingdom with merchandise 
unless they spent large sums in bribes. 

During this time books, numerous as sand on the sea-shore, were 
brought there from all parts of the kingdom and burnt by order of 
the king '*. 

Five years after the baptism, when all the baptized Jews who lived 
in the kingdom under Christian names and as Christians in every 
respect, the men, the women, and the children alike, had accus- 
tomed themselves to go to the churches with the Christians, eating 
and drinking with them on their holidays, the prayers having been 
impressed upon both the young and the old with sticks and straps, 
it happened on a Christian holiday, on the 21st of April (the 25th 
of Nisan) [5]265 (1505) ?’, while the king and the queen were absent 
from Lisbon, the capital, on account of the plague which raged 
there at that time, that a priest with a cross stood up, and wicked 
men with him, murderers and scoundrels, and they killed more 
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than fourteen hundred” Jews, and burned their bodies, men and 
women, pregnant women, and children. They burnt them in the 
streets of the city three days on end, till the bodies were consumed 
and became ashes, and I stole from the fire one half of the burned 
head of a dear friend of mine, and I hid it, and kept it, brought it 
to Aulona™, and buried it in a Jewish burial-place. When King 
Manuel heard of the great wrong done to the Jews he came to 
Lisbon, and the priest was burnt at the stake, and forty murderers 
hanged **, Then the king allowed all the Jews to go to Christian 
countries, whithersoever they wanted™, After that my brother 
Joseph and myself went in a ship to Aulona, and then we came to 
Salonica in the aforementioned kingdom on the 14th of Tishri, 


[5]266 (1505) ** 


NOTES, II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


' Spelt ‘axwwp and tweowp alternately. We find both ways of spelling 
elsewhere, too; cf. Steinschneider, J. Q. R., XI, 594 (XII, 208, XIIT, 475), 
where all the persons bearing this name are put together. 

2 Cf. notes to Trans, 12, 13. 

5 Cf. note 10. 

# ona bya a%p 2p 17195 Iba HIT Mw aN wid ” %3 OV. . Pd wn 
7 DYY PRD pRB Pon ‘oxor AO. Dw OWI AID) PINT ‘Porn 
TKI DIN NDS “RW Nar indy. Cf. the statement in Jewish Encyclopedia, 
X, 401, that according to Benjamin Pontremoli, a dozen families were 
sent to Rhodes from Salonica in 1522. 

5 Cf. notes 4, 6, 8, 11, 14, 20, 25. 

® Cf. notes 4, 5. 

™ The date of the marriage of his daughter, 1513, follows our text 
immediately. 

* Cf. e.g. note 14. 

® Cf. note 20, 


TRANSLATION, 


' In 1394. Only a few of the French Jews went to Spain at that time, 
on account of the terrible persecutions that had taken place in Spain 
three years before. Cf. Graetz, p. 70. 

2 Probably Abraham ben Isaac, or Jacob, as these names occur in the 
family. 
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° Qn this family cf. Steinschneider, J.Q. R., X, 518 (XII, 124). This 
Joseph was perhaps a relative of Moses ben Joseph of Coimbra, in 
Portugal, a pupil of R. Isaac Aboab, whom he quotes in his Talmudical 
methodology (cf. Steinschneider’s Hebr. Uebersetzungen, p. 922), of which 
an incomplete copy is also in the Library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (MS. Halberstam 418). If Joseph ibn Danon 
actually lived in the time of the persecution of 1391, he must have been 
between sixty and seventy years old. 

* The date is incorrect. The great persecution of Seville took place in 
1391 (x:7), cf. Graetz, p. 57, who gives the number of killed as 4,000, 
probably taken from his Spanish sources. 

5 In 1412, ef. Graetz, p. 110 f., it seems that our author confuses this 
persecution with that of 1391. We do not hear elsewhere of the activity 
of Vincente Ferrer—that is Fray Vincente, ef. pony, p. 226—in Seville, 
where the Jewish community was practically annihilated in 1391, and in 
1396 the king gave the Ghetto to two of his favourites ; cf. Kayserling, 
J. E., XI, 210. Most of the twenty-three synagogues were also either 
destroyed or converted into churches in 1391. In other cities Vincente 
Ferrer changed synagogues into churches, Graetz, p. 110. 

6 This date is also incorrect. Ferdinand married Isabella in 1469; the 
edict of expulsion from Seville (actually from the whole of Andalusia) 
was announced in 1480-8r, as he correctly states. Graetz proves that 
the edict was not always strictly enforced. That this was done in 
Seville at least, is proved by our source. 

7 5327 yun has nosense. I suppose ourauthor meant of Jewish descent ; 
cf, Capsali, p. 57. 

® I do not know to what he refers, as there is nothing known about 
persecutions in the year before the expulsion, Have we again an 
inaccuracy in the date? 

® This number exactly agrees with Loeb’s estimate. 

10 In one of the entries following our text, we find that he went to 
a place in the neighbourhood of Braganza (wp2x2V2 VvyYd Poo xnaxrw Mp 
and that he lost his fortune when he emigrated. 

" Actually they were only to remain eight months. Our author came 
to Portugal before the general expulsion, and, therefore, did not have to 
suffer under the consequences of the agreement of the king with R. Isaac 
Aboab, after the term of eight months had elapsed. 

12 In 1513, she married ‘72x 4 in Salonica, and, according to the 
entries made by the father at the end of this text, she bore him four 
sons, of whom one died very young—Abraham, Shem Tob, and two Isaacs, 
and two daughters, 7317 and 7 aNYR. 

48 According to the same source he married in 1521 (when his father 
lost his fortune the second time); he had four sons, two of whom died in 
Salonica in 1532, Isaac and Joseph. The two younger sons he calls 
Isaac and Joseph the second. His two daughters were nrwaNvN, who in 
1551 had a son Jacob, and arm. 
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14 Again an incorrect date. The edict was published in December, 
1496, and the term was to end in October, 1497; Kayserling, p. 128. 

45 Cf. Kayserling, p. 131, who quotes from a Portuguese source that all 
children under the age of fourteen were baptized. 

16 This is not stated in the other sources, which give on the other hand 
many more details about these cruel proceedings of the king. 

1 Cf, Kayserling, p. 133. 

18 Except on this point every detail is in accordance with the Portuguese 
sources ; cf, Kayserling, p. 143. 

9 Cf. Kayserling, pp. 141, 348, and ib., p. 135, note 4, the quotation from 
Abraham Saba, 

© On the 19th of April, according to all the sources given by Kayserling, 
p. 147, note 1; cf. the detailed account on pp. 147-52. 

1 This number is lower than those in all the other sources; cf. 
Kayserling, p. 152, note 1. 

22 Aulona in Albania, where many of the Spanish Jews went from 
Naples in 1495; cf. Capsali, chap. 73, appendix to Wiener’s translation of 
N23 por, p. 19. David Messer Leon was Rabbi there ; cf. R. £. J., XXIV, 
128; ONIN N39, pp. § and 137. 

33 Cf. Kayserling, p. 152. 

% Tb., pp. 154, 353; this happened March 1, 1507. 

* The date is again incorrect; it must be 5268 (1507); cf. the previous 
note. 


ALEXANDER MARX. 
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SOME RABBINIC IDEAS ON PRAYER*, 


IF it be true that the ordinary Hebrew verb for praying 
(hithpallel) comes from a root meaning “to rend,” then 
it may follow that with the primitive Hebrews prayer 
implied “cuttings of the flesh,” by which men sought to 
influence the Deity’. Thus the origin of the most pro- 
foundly spiritual conception which the world owes to 
Hebraism must, on this theory, be sought in Sympathetic 
Magic, with which Dr. Frazer has so familiarized us*. 
Some religious students are rather depressed by such 
theories ; they seem to think that religion is being degraded 
by the connexions suggested between their own most 
cherished ideas and the crude, unlovely rites of savages. 
But surely this feeling of repugnance is unjustifiable. 
One has reason for pride, not shame, that human nature 
has shown itself capable of transforming, under the impulse 
of the divine spirit, the ugly into the beautiful, magic into 
religion. From this point of view there is nothing disturb- 
ing in the theory that Hebraic prayer originated in savage 
rites. If, again, we stride from the beginning to the end, 
from the primitive Hebraic origin to the developed doctrine 
of Pharisaism, we are told by Professor Schiirer that “ even 
prayer itself, that centre of religious life, was bound in the 
fetters of a rigid mechanism.” Starting as magic, Hebraic 
prayer thus culminated in routine. Is this credible? Be- 
tween the two extremes lie the prophetic religion, the Psalter, 
the pre-Christian liturgy of the Synagogue. That all this 
faded away into an “external function ” is one of the most 


* A Paper read before the Nonconformist Union, Cambridge, Easter 
Term, 1907. Some of the same material was used in a Lecture to the 
St. Paul’s Association, London, November, 1905. 

1 See notes on pp. 291-3. 
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extraordinary of all the delusions to which German 
theologians have fallen victims *. 

But the purpose of this paper is not controversial, unless 
it be controversial to attempt to present a little more of 
the truth over against less of the truth. At all events, no 
negative criticism will be indulged in; rather it will be 
sought to present positively the developed conception of 
prayer as it is to be found in the Rabbinic literature. That 
conception is, on the whole, the conception still predominant 
in Judaism ; and it has seemed more useful to explain this 
developed conception than to trace the steps by which it 
was evolved. To the historian path is as important 
as goal; not so, however, to those who would fain derive 
from all religious systems the best that they have to offer. 

It is, one must admit, not easy to speak of a Rabbinic 
conception of prayer at all. Rabbinic theology is a syn- 
cretism, not a system. To the earliest Pharisees the Bible 
as a whole, to the later Rabbis the Bible and the traditional 
literature as a whole, were the sources of inspiration. 
Hence they adopted and adapted ideas of many ages and 
many types of mind, and in consequence you may find in 
Rabbinic Judaism traces of primitive thought side by side 
with the most developed thought. Especially is this true 
of prayer. A conspectus of Rabbinic passages on prayer 
would cover the whole range of evolution, from the spells 
of a rain-producing magician to the soul-communion of an 
inspired mystic. A slip in uttering the formulae of prayer 
was an evil sign‘. The Rabbis, again, believed on the one 
hand in the efficacy of the prolonged prayers of the 
righteous in general, and on the other hand they, like 
a certain school of modern Evangelicals, sometimes confided 
in the possession by gifted individuals of a special faculty 
for influencing the powers above. Such individuals were 
mighty men of prayer, able to force their will on a reluctant 
providence; they would argue, importune, persuade. It has 
always remained an element in the Jewish theory of prayer 
that man can affect God; what man does, what he thinks, 
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what he prays, influence the divine action. It is not 
merely that God cares for a man, is concerned with and 
for man. God’s purpose is affected, his intention changed 
by prayer. These phases of belief are, however, never 
altogether absent from prayer, even in its most spiritualized 
varieties. They are noticeable in the Psalms, and, when 
one remembers the influence of the Psalter, one need not 
wonder to find these phases of belief in the extant liturgies 
of all creeds. Perhaps we may put it that in the Pharisaic 
theology there was a fuller belief in special providences 
than is now thought tenable; but after reading some of 
the papers in a recent Christian volume entitled “In Answer 
to Prayer ®”’ one must hesitate before making this assertion 
to the detriment of Pharisaism. The Rabbis somewhat 
mitigated the crudity of the belief in special providences 
by holding that all miracles were pre-ordained, and were 
inherent in the act of creation. But the order of nature 
is a modern theory: you will look for it in vain whether 
in Rabbinic or early Christian books. Now so soon as 
you believe in special providences, you are liable to seek 
them by special petitions, and prayer may degenerate into 
importunity. Onias the circle-drawer would not leave 
his circumscribed standing-place until the rain fell, and 
he told people in advance to place under cover all perish- 
able things, so sure was he that God must send the rain 
for which he prayed*®. Hanina ben Dosa could always 
tell from his fluency or hesitancy when he prayed for sick 
men whether the patients would live or die. And though 
such cited cases are rare in the Talmud, and are perhaps 
Essenic rather than Pharisaic, still it was generally believed 
that specific prayer for a specific end might hit the mark. 
It might hit the mark, but it was not certain to do so. 
Therein lies the whole saving difference. If Rabbinism 
is firm in its assertion that prayer may be answered, it 
is firmer still in its denial that prayer must be answered. 
The presumptuous anticipations of Onias the circle-drawer 
were rebuked by some Rabbis. Prayer was efficacious, 
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but its whole efficacy was lost if reliance was placed upon 
its efficacy. As the Prayer Book version of Psalm xxvii. 16 
runs: “O tarry thou the Lord’s leisure; be strong and 
he shall comfort thine heart: and put thy trust in him.” 
But the wicked man is in a hurry, Like Tom Tulliver 
in The Mill on the Floss, his faith cannot survive the failure 
of divine answer to a petition that he may know his Latin 
verbs in school next morning. The recovered Hebrew 
original of Sirach gives us the fine text: “Be not im- 
patient in prayer’.” The Rabbis put it that the wicked 
denies God if he happen to pray in vain; the righteous 
man receives affliction as the mead of virtue yet never 
questions the justice of God. Solomon’s Prayer on dedica- 
ting the Temple is thus summarized in the Midrash: When, 
O Lord, a Hebrew prays to thee, grant what seems good to 
thee; when a heathen prays, grant what seems good to 
him’. The meaning of this fine Rabbinic saying is: the 
heathen entirely rests his belief in God on an immediate, 
specific answer to his prayers, and Solomon entreats God 
to give the heathen such specific answer in order to retain 
his allegiance. The true believer is, on the contrary, free 
from such reliance on the objective validity of his suppli- 
cation; to him that is good which God pleases to ordain. 
At this place a word must be interposed on a category 
of what the Rabbis call Vain or Fruitless prayer (tephillath 
shav). “Though a sharpened sword is held at a man’s 
throat, he shall not withhold himself from mercy °,” that is: 
Prayer and penitence may avail even at the eleventh hour. 
But not at the twelfth. I do not assert that the Rabbis 
disbelieved in the possibility of salvation after death. But 
they held that it was in this life futile to pray ex post facto. 
Thus: ‘‘He who supplicates God concerning what has 
already come to pass utters a vain prayer™.” If you are 
going to look at an honours list, you waste your time 
in praying that your name may be found there or found 
in a particular position. As the Rabbis otherwise put it, 
You must not rely on miracles. Thus certain prayers are 
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excluded by the Rabbis from the very possibility of answer. 
To this category belong also such prayers as one which 
Raba overheard and blamed. He once heard a man praying 
that he might win the love of a certain maiden. Raba 
bade him cease his prayer, urging: “If she be destined 
for thee, nothing can part you; if thou art not destined 
to get her, thou deniest providence in praying for her??.” 
For marriages are made in Heaven, and are beyond 
praying for. 

Even more to the point is the Rabbinic denunciation 
of what they term Iyyun Tephillah. The word Iyyun 
means thought, calculation. Sometimes it is used with 
regard to prayer in a good sense, to connote careful devotion 
as opposed to mechanical utterance of prescribed formulae. 
But there is another word for that, viz. kavvanah, which 
may be rendered devotion, than which no more necessary 
quality can be conceived of in the Rabbinic theory of 
prayer. But Jyywn Tephillah is very often used in a bad 
sense. Calculation in prayer is the expectation of an 
answer to prayer as a due claim, and the Rabbis protest 
with much vehemence against such expectation of a divine 
response to prayer of any kind whatsoever. “He who 
prays long and relies on an answer ends in disappointment.” 
Again: “To three sins man is daily liable—thoughts of 
evil, reliance on prayer, and slander’*.” Thus the expecta- 
tion of an answer to prayer is an insidious intruder, difficult 
to avoid, and branded as sin. Perbaps the point can be 
best illustrated from another side. Not only do the righteous 
expect no answer to prayer, but they are reluctant to 
supplicate God for personal benefits. “The Holy One,’ 
we are told, “yearns for the prayers of the righteous.” 
God's throne was not established until his children sang 
songs to him; for there can be no king without subjects. 
And as God wishes for man’s praise, so he longs for man’s 
petitions. But the righteous cannot easily be brought to 
make petitions. This is the Talmudic explanation of the 
barrenness of the Patriarchs’ wives ; God withheld children 
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to compel the reluctant saints to proffer petitions for them. 
And so also, from a somewhat different point of view, with 
the whole people of Israel. Why did God bring Israel into 
the extremity of danger at the Red Sea before effecting 
a deliverance? Because God longed to hear Israel’s prayer. 
Said R. Joshua b. Levi: To what is the matter like? It is 
like a king who was once travelling on the way, and a 
daughter of kings cried to him, “I pray thee, deliver me 
out of the hand of these robbers.” The king obeyed and 
rescued her. After a while he wished to make her his 
wife; he longed to hear her sweet accents again, but she 
was silent. What did the king do? He hired the same 
robbers again to set upon the princess, to cause her to cry 
out, that he might hear her voice once more. So soon as 
the robbers came upon her, she began to cry to the king. 
And he, hastening to her side, said, “ This is what I yearned 
for, to hear thy voice.”—Thus was it with Israel. When 
they were in Egypt, enslaved, they began to cry out, and 
hang their eyes on God, as it is written: And it came 
to pass... that the children of Israel sighed because of 
their bondage... and they cried. Then the Scripture 
immediately follows: And God looked upon the children 
of Israel. He began to take them forth from Egypt, with 
a strong hand and an outstretched arm. And God wished 
to hear their voice a second time, but they were unwilling. 
What did God do? He incited Pharaoh to pursue them, 
as it is said: And he drew Pharaoh near. Immediately 
the children of Israel cried unto the Lord. In that hour 
God said: For this I have been seeking, to hear your voice, 
as it is written in the Song of Songs [which Rabbinic 
exegesis interpreted as an allegory of the Love of God and 
Israel] “ My dove in the clefts of the rock, let me hear thy 
voice; thy voice, the same voice which I first heard in 
Egypt }*.” 

There is a hint here of another note, but we can hear 
it elsewhere more unmistakably. “ Honour the physician 
before thou hast. need of him,” says Ecclesiasticus, This 
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passage is used in the Talmud to criticize the common 
practice of praying only under the pressure of necessity. 
“The Holy One said: Just as it is my office to cause the 
rain and the dew to fall, and make the plants to grow to 
sustain man, so art thou bounden to pray before me, and 
to praise me in aceordance with my works; thou shalt 
not say, I am in prosperity, wherefore shall I pray ; but 
when misfortune befalls me then will I come and supplicate. 
Before misfortune comes, anticipate and pray™.” It will 
be seen that such passages as this carry us far beyond the 
conception of prayer as petition. It is an attitude of 
mind, a constant element of the religious life, independent 
of the exigencies of specific needs or desires. And that, 
one may say, on a review of the whole evidence, is the 
predominant thought in the Rabbinic theory of prayer. 

From one side this is illustrated by the importance 
attached to public worship. This importance partly arose 
from the regularity of that worship. It was not a casual 
impulse, but a recurrent feature of the daily round. But 
there lay much more than this in the Rabbinic glorification 
of public prayer. The prayer of a community may be 
selfish as against the welfare of other communities, but 
the selfishness is less demoralizing than when an individual 
prays for what may entail injury to another individual. 
Even selfishness of the first kind, that is, communal selfish- 
ness in prayer, is castigated in some famous Rabbinic 
passages, “The Angels,” it is said, “ wished to sing praises 
to God while the Egyptians were drowning in the sea, and 
God rebuked them, saying, Shall I listen to your hymns 
when my children are perishing before my eyes?” }5 This 
was no mere pious expression, for the Passover liturgy of 
the synagogue has been permanently affected by this 
Rabbinic idea. On the Jewish festivals the noble series of 
Psalms of Praise (Hallel)— Psalms cxiii to cxviii— are 
a regular feature of the synagogue service. But on the 
seventh day of Passover—the traditional anniversary of the 
drowning of the Egyptians in the Red Sea—these psalms 
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are curtailed, on the basis of the Talmudic utterance just 
cited. Thus did the Pharisees, and the religion derived 
from them, honour the text: “When thy enemy falls do 
not rejoice.” 

There are, no doubt, imprecatory passages in the Psalter, 
and some (by no means all) of these have found their way 
into the service of synagogue and church. But, except in 
times of bitter persecution (as in the Puritan struggle | 
against tyranny in England, or during the Crusades), these 
imprecatory petitions have not been interpreted personally. 
Still, Jew and Christian could do without them. There is 
enough in the Psalter without these. 

An interesting incident bearing on the same point is 
related by Josephus. Aretas, the Nabatean king, was 
besieging Jerusalem about 67 B.c. with a combined force 
of Arabians and Jews. “Now there was a man whose 
name was Onias, a righteous man, and beloved of God, 
who, in a certain drought, had prayed to God to put an 
end to the intense heat, and whose prayer God had heard 
and had sent rain. This man had hid himself, because he 
saw that this civil war would last a long while. However, 
they brought him to the Jewish camp, and desired that as 
by his prayers he had once put an end to the drought, so 
he would in like manner utter imprecations on Aristobulus 
and those of his faction. And when, on his refusing and 
making excuses, he was still compelled to speak by the 
multitude, he stood up in the midst of them, and said: 
‘O God, King of the whole world, since those that stand 
now with me are thy people, and those that are besieged 
are also thy priests, I beseech thee that thou will hearken 
neither to the prayers of those against these, nor bring to 
effect what these pray against those.’” Such impartiality 
was not pleasing to the lower minds and violent partisans 
who claimed God as exclusively on their side, as is the 
wont of the mean and the partisan in all ages. When the 
“ wicked among the Jews who stood around him ” found that 
he, whom they had brought to curse, refused the amiable 
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réle assigned to him, they speedily made an end of Onias '*. 
But the underlying idea of Onias’s prayer meets us else- 
where. A human judge, we are reminded, hears only one 
side at a time ; God hears the whole world at once. The 
Shechinah, or divine presence, rests on ten when praying 
together—ten forming a quorum for public worship. It is 
possible that some irresistible power was attributed to the 
prayers of a congregation, and one catches suspicious echoes 
in Rabbinic literature of this unworthy belief, but it is 
nowhere explicitly enunciated. The idea rather seems that 
the individual petition counts less in such prayers, and the 
individual’s own peculiar claims are merged in and rein- 
forced by the mass. “All are equal when they pray before 
God, women and slaves, sage and simpleton, poor and rich.” 
“When one prays with the congregation it is like a number 
of rich men who are making a crown for the king, and 
a poor man comes and inserts his mite. Shall the king 
think less of the crown because of this poor man’s contri- 
bution? So when a wicked man joins in prayer with the 
righteous, shall God reject this joint prayer because of 
him?” Congregational prayer thus levels up, and makes 
irrelevant any distinction between righteous and un- 
righteous. Or take this saying, “ When various congrega- 
tions pray, the angel appointed over prayer gathers their 
supplications together and sets them as a garland on the 
brow of the Most High?’.” That, at all events, part of the 
Rabbinic predilection for public prayer was due to this 
greater unselfishness, is seen by the frequency with which 
men are urged to pray for one another. “A prayer uttered 
in behalf of another is answered first;” ‘He who loses 
a chance of praying for another is termed sinner; ” 
“Elimelech and his sons were punished for their failure 
to pray for their generation 7*.” They left Judea, it will 
be remembered, for Moab, and thus subtracted their 
prayers from those that ascended on behalf of the famine- 
stricken congregation. Perhaps this point best comes out 
in a Rabbinic prayer which at first sight may seem queer 
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enough. “Let not the prayer of wayfarers find entrance, 
O Lord, before thee.” For wayfarers would selfishly ask 
for fine weather when the general good of the land needed 
rain. Selfishness can no further go, nor can one conceive 
a subtler rebuke of selfishness than this. 

Now, all the Pharisaic ritual laws which so trouble the 
spirit of German theologians refer to this public prayer. 
That this ritualism had its serious dangers is clear enough. 
The inevitable result of a fixed liturgy is rigidity. Whe 
fixation of times and seasons and formulae for prayer does 
tend to reduce the prayer to a mere habit. But what 
can be done at any time and in any manner is apt to be 
done at no time and in no manner. The Rabbis thus 
attached great importance to habits. “Fix a period for 
thy study of Scripture®°” is a well-known Rabbinic 
maxim. The study of Scripture was, of course, an act of 
worship, it was higher than prayer. Raba declaimed 
against men who “put aside everlasting life [the Scrip- 
tures] and concern themselves with temporal life ” [prayers 
for maintenance]. To know the will of God was more 
important than to seek to turn God’s will in man’s favour. 
Therefore, “Fix a period for thy study of Scripture.” 
Dangerous fixity of a good custom, we exclaim. But is 
it not curious how inclined we are to detect this danger 
only in our more ideal habits? We read our morning 
newspapers as a matter of habit, yet we do not fear to 
become thereby only mechanically interested in the news 
of the world. But in the case of prayer the difficulty is 
supremely urgent, If prayer is to mean anything it must 
retain its spontaneity. And therefore the Rabbis did their 
utmost to counteract the inherent weakness of a settled 
liturgy. Hebrew was the preferable but not the necessary 
language of prayer; men might pray in any tongue. And 
though the study of the Law was to be a fixed thing, 
prayer was not to be a fixed thing. The Rabbis formulated 
this in a general principle: “Make not thy prayer a fixed 
thing but a supplication for mercy*.” Fix the study of 

U2 
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God's word by which his will was made manifest, but do not 
make a fixed thing of prayer, for prayer is at once the human 
attempt to realize God’s will and the human confession of 
inability to realize that will,—prayer is at highest a cry for 
mercy. What is the objectionable fixed thing in prayer? 
One Rabbi answers: “If a man’s prayer is a burden;” 
another answers : “ If the man does not pray as one seeking 
mercy”; a third answers: “If the man fails to introduce 
personal variations into the fixed forms.” Ostentation was 
particularly discouraged. Again and again worshippers 
are cautioned not to pray too loudly. ‘He who shouts 
in prayer belongs to those who are of little faith *?.” 
A devotional heart, a humble attitude, are prescribed. 
The Pharisee, boasting in his prayer that he is not as 
other men, is not typical, for Pharisaism conceives all 
men equally destitute of saving virtue. Confession of 
sin, not profession of superior sinlessness, was the Pharisaic 
accompaniment of prayer. Eyes to earth, heart to heaven 
—is the Rabbi’s suggestion for a prayerful posture. 

These prescriptions could not completely succeed. 
But at this early period one must remember that public 
worship was of short duration. The length to which 
Jewish services have now grown was a slow evolution, 
and until the first decades of the fourteenth century the 
actual ritual of public worship was to a large extent 
in a very fluid condition. In the time of Jesus, you 
will recall the freedom with which any one could read 
and expound the Scriptures in the synagogue of Galilee. 
It is even possible that Jesus was able to select his own 
reading from Isaiah, And as to prayers, the same com- 
parative freedom existed. When we talk, then, of a fixed 
liturgy in the time of Jesus, we must not think of anything 
like the current synagogue liturgies or the Anglican Book 
of Common Prayer. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
extraordinary number of original individual prayers in 
the Talmud, and the faculty and process of ready impro- 
visation for public as well as private worship has continued 
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with copious flow to our own times in the synagogue, 
though the stream of such inspiration was more generous 
in the spacious times which preceded the age of printing. 
The latter invention did more than Pharisaism to give 
rigidity to Judaism. It is not possible to give by quota- 
tions any true impression of the vast mass of new prayers 
which entered the publicity of the synagogue liturgy or 
the privacy of the Jewish home during the first fourteen 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Then again, the Rabbis, though they sometimes emphasize 
the value of lengthy prayer, often declaim against it. The 
subject was not always approached from the same point 
of view, and it was admitted that there is a time to prolong 
and a time to shorten prayer. The Emperor Antoninus 
asked R. Judah the Prince: “ May one pray at all times?” 
“No!” said the Rabbi, “it is treating God with levity.” 
The Emperor was not convinced. So the Rabbi got up 
early next morning, went to the Emperor, and greeted 
him with the salutation, “My Lord!” An hour later he 
returned, and exclaimed, “O Imperator!” After another 
hour the Rabbi accosted him for the third time, with 
“Peace be to thee, O King!” Antoninus could no longer 
endure it. He angrily retorted on the Rabbi: “ You are 
making mock of my royalty.” “So!” said the Rabbi, 
“Thou, a king of flesh and blood, find these repeated 
greetings disrespectful; shall then man trouble the King 
of Kings at all times??*”- On this Rabbinic parable 
Miss Martha Wolfenstein—gone from us all too soon— 
based a pathetic little story. “Genendel the Pious” was 
an old Ghetto Jewess who was noted for the regularity 
with which, during her days of poverty, she attended 
synagogue. Then her son, who had emigrated to 
America, sends her a monthly allowance, and Genendel 
leaves off going to synagogue. This is the cause of much 
scandal, and the Rabbi taunts her with her ingratitude to 
God. He quotes the text: “Jeshurun waxed fat and 
kicked . . . then forsook the God who made him,” and adds: 
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“ Now that the Lord has provided for thee, thou no longer 
hast need of him—what?’’ But Genendel, pious soul, puts 
another face on the matter. This is her explanation :— 


It is because I fear the Lord that I do not go to Schul [synagogue]. 
Many a day I feel that I would like to go—even though I no longer 
have need of it—for it has become a strong habit with me, this 
Schul-going. ButIdo not go. I bethink me of a story which my 
father— peace be to him—used to tell about their Count in Poland, 
where he lived. This Count was a very charitable man. Every day, 
when he came out of his house to go to the hunt, his doorstep would 
be full of beggars, and to all he gave. There was one beggar—his 
name was Mattis—who was there every day. No sooner did the 
Count come out of his door than there was Mattis crying, “O, your 
Grace, I am so poor and wretched.”’ And the Count would give him 
bread or wood or money, as was his need. But in a day or two he 
would be there again, crying, “O, your Grace, I am so poor and 
wretched.” Well, one day when there were not so many beggars the 
Count looked at Mattis, and his heart ached for the beggar. “It is 
sad,” he said, “that an old, feeble man should have to beg here in 
the cold,’’ and he gave orders to his servants that Mattis be given 
a gulden every week so long as he lived, that he need no longer beg. 
And Mattis was happy. He bought bread and herring, and a new 
coat—in short, he wasa made man. But Mattis had gotten so used 
to standing every day on the Count’s doorstep that he didn’t know 
what else to do, and a few days thereafter, when the Count came 
out of his house to go to the hunt as usual, there was Mattis 
standing again on his doorstep. ‘‘ For heaven's sake, Mattis,” the 
Count cried, “what dost want now? Have I not provided for thee ?” 
Then Mattis began to cry, “Yes, your Grace, I thank your Grace, 
but O, your Grace, I was so poor and wretched ; O, I was so poor and 
wretched.” The Count got terribly angry. He took Mattis by the 
collar and threw him down the steps, so that he fell and broke both 
his legs, sprained his hand, and bumped his head, and moreover he 
injured his inwards. Nobody blamed the Count. He had done what 
he could for the beggar, and he wanted Menuchah (rest). ‘So it 
is,” concluded Genendel, “with the Lord and me, Rebbe Leben 
(dear Rabbi). For years I cried to him every day, and he has had 
mercy on me; he has not let me starve, though, God knows, there 
was often not enough from one day to the next. But now he has 
helped for good. He has done what he could for me, and now he 
wants to be rid of me, for, God knows, there are enough beggars to 
bother him. Nay, Rebbe Leben, whenever I feel I want to go to 
Schul I bethink me of Mattis, and stay at home.” 
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But the parable of Rabbi and Emperor is dangerous 
teaching if it mean more than this: Man must not im- 
portune God. Against this may be set another Rabbinic 
parable**. A man visits his friend and the friend greets 
him cordially, placing him on the couch beside him. He 
comes again, and is given a chair; again and receives 
a stool. He comes a fourth time and the friend says, “The 
stool is too far off, I cannot fetch it for you.” But God 
is not so; for whenever Israel knocks at the door of God’s 
house the Holy One rejoices, as it is written: For what 
great nation is there that hath a God so nigh unto them 
as the Lord our God is, whenever we call? The Rabbis, 
like ourselves, would have been shocked at the supposition 
that God is at any time inaccessible to the broken-hearted 
and contrite. “The gate of tears is never shut,” said a 
Rabbi”. 

Much of what precedes touches only the surface of the 
subject; we must now try in the few minutes that remain 
to penetrate a little deeper. The essential relevancy of 
prayer depends on the nature of God and his relation to 
man. If God is the absolute, if he is the unchangeable, 
then prayer must be identical with submission and praise. 
The worshipper registers his sense of the divine power and 
as a correlative his own weakness; he adds the corollary 
that the all-powerful is likewise the all-good. Praise has 
therefore always formed a large item in the liturgies of 
the religions which had their source in Judaism. In the 
Psalter, in the Prayers of Nehemiah and Daniel, on which 
so many subsequent prayers were modelled, praise is intro- 
ductory to petition. The oldest of old Psalmic refrains is 
the Hodi: O give thanks unto the Lord for he is good; 
for his loving-kindness endureth for ever. 

Rabbinic Judaism took a very strong line on this 
subject **, It attributed to Adam the authorship of Ps. xcii: 
It is a good thing to give thanks to the Lord and to sing 
praises to thy name, O Most High; and it declared that 
when all sacrifices cease in the Messianic age, for as men 
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will no longer sin they will offer no more sin-offerings ; 
when all propitiatory and penitential prayers are discon- 
tinued, for men will in that period of grace have nothing 
to repent of or ask pardon for,—when all other sacrifices 
and prayers cease, the thank-offering and the service of 
praise will remain eternally. Thus from Adam to the 
Messiah, in the Rabbinic conception, man’s duty and delight 
is to utter the praises of God. First praise, then supplicate, 
is the recurrent Rabbinic maxim for writers of prayers. 
Praise God for sorrow as well as for happiness. What is 
an affliction of Love, asks the Talmud? It answers, Such 
affliction as does not deprive the sufferer of the power 
to pray”, So long as prayer is possible, God’s hand, 
though heavy on the unhappy, rests on the unhappy not 
in anger but in love. The countless benedictions pre- 
scribed in the Talmud for every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable act of life are all praises. There may have been 
in this some notion of gratitude for favours to come; but 
this notion, however degrading as between man and his 
fellow, is not a low conception as between man and his 
God—even if, while testifying thanks, the worshipper 
implies a hope. Or again, there may be in this rubric 
of praise an element of propitiation—you mollify an irre- 
sponsible autocrat by the incense of flattery. But such 
an idea cannot be said to have consciously invaded the 
mind of Judaism. The mind of Judaism came largely into 
the domain of prayer, for the study of the Law was not 
only in itself an act of worship, but the school was often 
the place of prayer. And the intellect, whether directed - 
to universal history or to personal experience, perceived 
recurrent ground for praise and thanksgiving. But prayer 
is not only or chiefly a matter of the mind; it is a matter 
of the heart. 

. Now, while the mind appreciates that the only prayer 
should be praise, the heart is not satisfied by eulogizing 
God. Through the whole history of human life runs the 
cry for mercy. As men suffer irrespective of creed, so do 
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they all appeal to God’s mercy ; to quote the late S. Singer, 
“pain is undenominational and so is pity.” And here we 
come face to face with a peculiar Rabbinic dualism—the 
Mercy and the Justice of God. A few citations will be 
better than a long exposition of this dualism. The righteous 
are they that strengthen God; they help him to be merciful. 
Why are the prayers of the righteous symbolized as a 
spade? Just as the spade turns the grain from place to 
place, so the prayers of the righteous turn the divine 
attributes from the attribute of wrath to the attribute of 
mercy *, And God himself prays to himself in the same 
strain. At the Creation God made himself a tent in 
Jerusalem, and therein he prayed. And he said: May 
it be my will that my children do my will, so that I destroy 
not my house of prayer. But when Israel’s sins made 
the Holy One destroy the house, then God prayed: May 
it be my will that my children repent, so that I may rebuild 
my house. R. Ishmael relates how he once (as a priest) 
entered the innermost sanctuary to offer incense, and saw 
there God who asked a blessing, and Rabbi Ishmael said: 
May it be thy will that thy mercy subdue thy wrath, and 
God nodded in assent”, Weber, with German wrong- 
headedness, sees in such passages merely the notion of 
a supreme despot who may or may not permit mercy to 
temper justice. But though some of these passages are 
crude, and even childishly naive, they represent a phase 
of the attempt to bring God into relation with man, an 
attempt which is at once the supreme aim and the despair 
of every religion. And the climax is reached when the 
Rabbis tell us that God teaches man the very formulae 
of prayer; he bids Moses to pray to him, and tells him 
to say: O God, turn the bitter into sweet ®°. “From thee 
I fly to thee,” wrote Solomon Ibn Gabirol in his Kether 
Malchuth, the most inspired Hebrew hymn after the 
Psalter. 

The just God judges, but his tender mercies are over all 
his works. It is this belief in the all-pervading mercy 
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of God that makes Jesus’ words, “Thy will, not mine,” 
the supreme utterance of the Jewish consciousness on the 
subject of prayer. These words express more than resigna- 
tion: they express also a confidence that God’s will is 
man’s ultimate good. Prayer thus becomes something 
more than petition, something beyond praise; it becomes 
a harmony between the human and the divine, It is the 
divine in man going out to meet the divine in God; it is 
the upward rise of the soul to its heavenly fount. 
A praying man is in the divine presence *!. Prayer, in 
the language of a Jewish mystic, is as flame to coal: 
it unites the upper and the lower worlds*. Prayer, said 
a Rabbi, is heart-service **; it lays the heart of man on 
the altar of God. No man prays acceptably unless he 
makes his heart flesh *4. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart: thus is Israel warned that in the hour 
of prayer he must not have a divided heart, part for God, 
and part for worldly aspirations **. It is the fear of God 
that gives virtue to prayer. One self-inflicted heart-pang 
is more saving than many stripes**. Prayer turns aside 
doom, but it is prayer associated with charity and peni- 
tence *, Note, in passing, how the old magical force of 
prayer has been transfigured in such a saying—one of the 
most popular in the Jewish liturgy. God wants the heart, 
is another famous utterance. Prayer purifies **. God is 
the Fountain of Israel. As the water cleanses the unclean, 
so the Holy One cleanses Israel. Which goeth to which? 
The fountain to the defiled or the defiled to the fountain ? 
The defiled goeth to the fountain, descends, and bathes. 
Thus is it with prayer. But the fountain is near. If thou 
canst not go to the house of prayer, pray on thy couch: 
if thou art unable to frame words, let thy heart meditate 
in silence *®. And finally, Rabbi Eliezer said: Thus shall 
a man pray: “Do thy will, O God, in heaven above, and 
bestow tranquillity of spirit on those who fear thee below, 
and what is good in thine own sight do. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, thou that hearest prayer *°.” 
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But there is neither time nor need to add more quotations. 
In his fine book on The Psalms in Human Life, Mr. BR. E. 
Prothero says: “The Psalms, then, are a mirror in which 
each man sees the motions of his own soul. They express 
in exquisite words the kinship which every thoughtful 
human heart craves to find with a supreme, unchanging, 
loving God, who will be to him a protector, guardian, and 
friend. They utter the ordinary experiences, the familiar 
thoughts of men; but they give to these a width of range, 
an intensity, a depth, and an elevation which transcend 
the capacity of the most gifted. They translate into speech 
the spiritual passion of the loftiest genius; they also utter, 
with the beauty born of truth and simplicity, and with 
exact agreement between the feeling and the expression, 
the inarticulate and humble longings of the unlettered 
peasant, So is it that, in every country, the language 
of the Psalms has become part of the daily life of nations, 
passing into their proverbs, mingling with their conversa- 
tion, and used at every critical stage of existence.” 

Mr. Prothero traces out, by well-chosen and eloquently 
described historica] instances, how these Psalms, with their 
deep consciousness of sin, their fine note of humility in the 
hour of victory, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us,” their 
contrite yet assured aspiration after a renewed communion 
with God,—how these Psalms have become the breviary 
and viaticum of humanity. And lo! though the book 
is entitled “ The Psalms in Human Life,’ Mr. Prothero prac- 
tically ignores their power and influence in Jewish life. 
All the world is marshalled to testify to the undying value 
of the Psalms: only the Jews, who wrote the Psalms, are 
omitted. 

It was necessary for me to make this comment, in 
sadness rather than with indignation. For, too many, 
in estimating the Jewish conception of prayer, forget that 
the Psalms were not only Jewish in origin, but the most 
constantly prized, the most dearly beloved of all the sacred 
literature of Judaism‘, Priests and Levites sang psalms 
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at the daily sacrifices, and when the Temple fell, psalms 
took the place of sacrifices. The Psalms have been to the 
Jews a well-spring of consolation, a support in tribulation, 
a reassurance under sin. And the Jewish theory of prayer 
is—the Psalter. Rabbinism re-interpreted and re-enforced 
the Psalter, but abated nothing and surrendered nothing 
of it. Rabbinism saw in the Psalter, in Heine’s words, 
“sunrise and sunset, birth and death, promise and fulfil- 
ment—the whole drama of humanity.” And the synagogue 
absorbed the Psalter into its inmost sonl. In the eleventh 
century, Ibn Gabirol wrote the following Invocation to 
Prayer, which appears in many modern Jewish liturgies, 
and is uttered by countless myriads of Jewish worshippers 
daily in the early morning : 


At the dawn I seek thee, 
Refuge, Rock sublime; 

Set my prayer before thee in the morning, 
And my prayer at eventime. 


I before thy greatness 
Stand and am afraid: 

All my secret thoughts thine eye beholdeth 
Deep within my bosom laid. 


And withal what is it 
Heart and tongue can do? 

What is this my strength, and what is even 
This the spirit in me too? 


But indeed man’s singing 
May seem good to thee; 

So I praise thee, singing, while there dwelleth 
Yet the breath of God in me. 


This rendering is by Mrs. Salaman **, and it beautifully 
and exactly reproduces the Hebrew. ‘‘ Mechanism,” 
“ pharisaism,” and all such phrases are intolerably in- 
appropriate when applied to a Rabbinic theory of prayer 
which finds its frequent expression in such meditations 
as this. 
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NOTES. 


! For this view of W. Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites, 3a1, 
337), based on Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heidenthums, 126), see Prof, 
T. K. Cheyne’s excellent article on “ Prayer” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
Prof. Cheyne’s treatment of the whole subject is as just as it is original. 

2 Cf. Dr. Frazer’s Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 1905, 
pp. 38, 52, &e. 

* Bousset’s Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter is in many 
respects thoroughly unacceptable; but the author’s remarks on prayer 
(p. 157) are not lacking in truth and insight. They form in essence 
a severe criticism of Schiirer, for Bousset perceives that the Pharisaic 
organization of prayer did deepen the spiritual life of the masses. 

4 Mishnah, Berachoth, V end (Talmud B. Berachoth, 34 b). The passage 
concerning Hanina b. Dosa cited later on occurs at this same reference. 

5 London, Isbister, 1904. 

* Mishnah, Taanith, III, 8. Cf. note 16 below. Onias and Hanina are 
both held to have been Essenes. Prayer for rain must only be uttered 
near the rain-season (ibid., I, 2). Does this imply a belief in the order 
of nature? Such prayer had to be sincere; on Tabernacles men did not 
pray for rain till the end of the festival, when the duty of dwelling in the 
tabernacle was over, so that *‘men might pray for rain with a perfect 
heart.” 

7 Sirach (Hebrew) vii. ro. 

® Buber’s Tanchuma, Genesis, p. 134 (Toledoth, § 14). 

® T, B. Berachoth, 10 a (foot). 

10 Mishnah, Berachoth, IX; T. B. Berachoth, 60a, has many sayings on 
nw Mmden. 

11 T, B. Moed Katon, 18 b. 

12 See on nben jvv, T. B. Berachoth, 32 b, 552; Baba Bathra, 164 b. He who 
prays thinking he deserves answer receives none. Rosh Hashanah, 18 a. 
On the other hand: ‘‘ Whoever performs the will of heaven and directs 
his heart devoutly to his prayer receives an answer.’’ Exod. Rabba, § at ; ef. 
Berachoth, 6 b (foot). The distinction may be said to be in this. Devout 
prayer is answered, but the expectation of an answer is not to enter into 
the thought of the utterer of the prayer. And the failure of an answer 
must not disconcert the worshipper. As he does not start relying on 
an answer, he is not overwhelmed by receiving none. ‘“ What is good 
in thine own sight do” (see note 40 below). This was the final attitude. 
Of course God does what he thinks good; prayer makes man perceive 
that what God thinks good is good. 

13 Exodus Rabba, ch. xxi. 

4 Tbid., ch. xxiii. Tanchuma, § ypo (near end). 

5 T. B. Yebamoth, 64 a. On public worship see Berachoth,8a. Prayer 
for the wicked (that they may repent and be saved) is enjoined. 
T. B. Berachoth, 10a. For the passage about the Egyptians see T. B. 
Megillah, 10 b; Sota, 36a. 
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16 Josephus, Antiquities, xiv. 2.§1. Schiirer’s treatment of the episode 
(I, 293, 294) is worth noting. He includes it as one of the ‘‘ Episodes 
highly characteristic of the contemporary Jewish pietism (Frimmigkeit).’* 
His final comment is: ‘* But the people was so little in sympathy with 
this brotherly spirit of Onias that they at once stoned him.” But 
Josephus says that the stoning was done by of movnpol trav "Iovdaiwy, 
“the wicked of the Jews,” and has pointedly stated previously that the 
noblest of the Jews had left the country for Egypt (ot dompdérara trav 
"Iovdaloy éxdumdvres thy xwpay eis Atyumrov épvyov). This Onias becomes 
a popular hero in the later Jewish tradition, and it was “highly 
characteristic’? of the Jewish Frimmigkeit that it held precisely the 
brotherly view of Onias in the positive as his was in the negative form: 
‘A human being cannot hear two people appealing to him at once; but - 
the Holy One, even though all creatures on earth come and cry before him, 
hears their cries, as it is written, O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come ” (Mechilta, Shira, § 8; ed. Friedmann, 41 b). 

17 Exodus Rabba, xxi.; Echa Rabba, s.v. "191 172. 

18 Baba Kama, 92 a; Baba Bathra, 90 a-gtb; Berachoth, 10 b. 

19 'T, Jer. Yoma, v. Hal.2. (Cf. Buber, Tanchuma, Lev, p. for parallels.) 

2° Mishnah, Aboth, i. 15. In the Jewish Encyclopaedia, X. p. 166 b, 
Dr. J. D. Eisenstein writes: ‘The higher class, that is the scholars, 
would not be disturbed in their studies, which they considered of 
superior importance to prayers. R. Judah recited his prayers only once 
in thirty days (Rosh Hashanah, 35a), R. Jeremiah, studying under 
R. Ze‘era, was anxious to leave his study when the time for prayer 
arrived ; and Ze‘era quoted: He that turneth away his ear from hearing 
the Law, even his prayer shall be abomination (Prov. xxviii. 9; T. B. 
Sabbath, 10 a).” The reference here is to the set times and forms of 
prayer. Individuals prayed spontaneously at all times, R. ‘Akiba, we 
are expressly told, prayed briefly in public, but lengthily in private. 

2' Aboth, II, 13 ; Berachoth, IV, 4 (cf. Talmud, Berachoth, 28b). “ At first,” 
writes Prof. L. Blau, ‘‘there were no written prayers; a scribe of the 
end of the first century says : The writers of benedictions are as those 
that burn the Torah. A man who was caught copying some at Sidon 
threw a bundle of his copies into a wash-tub (Sabbath, 115 b). .In no case 
was written matter used during public worship. Prayer-books appear 
about the seventh century ” (Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Liturgy, Vol. VIII, 
p- 138 b). 

2? 'T. B. Berachoth, 24 b, 29a. For the next citation see Yebamoth, 105 b. 

°2 Tanchuma, yp. The passage, taken from Miss Wolfenstein’s story, 
is quoted from A Renegade and other Tales (Philadelphia: the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1905; p. 200). R, Jochanan thought 
that men might pray all day, but others limited the lawful times of 
prayer to three (Berachoth, 21 a, 31 a). 

2! Midrash on Ps. iv. 

> T, B. Berachoth, 32 b. 
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% Leviticus Rabba, § 9: T. B. Berachoth, 6 and 31 b, and 32 a. 

37 'T, B. Berachoth, 5 a. 

2 Tanchuma, ypo (end) ; T. B. Succah, 14 a. 

% Midrash, Yalkut, on Ps, Ixxvi. 3 ; T. B. Berachoth, 7 a. 

°0 Exodus Rabba, § 43. 

317, B. Sanhedrin, 22a; Yoma, 53 b. 

32 Zohar apn, 213 b. See Jewish Encyclopedia (J. W. Eisenstein), Vol. X, 
p. 169 b, for further citations. 

*3 Sifri, ed. Friedmann, p. dD (on Deut. xi. 13) ; T. B. Taanith, 2 a. 

3¢ T. B. Sota, 5a. 

*5 Tanchuma, on Deut. vi. 5. 

36 T, B. Berachoth, 7 a. 

37 Jer. Sanhedrin, X, 28; Numbers Rabba, § 12. 

38 Exodus Rabba, xxii; Mechilta (rw), § 6. 

89 Yalkut, on Ps, iv. 

9 T. B. Berachoth, 29 b (towards end). 

1 An inspiring and pathetic chapter could be written on the use of the 
Psalms in Jewish life. The Authorized Daily Prayer Book, ed. S. Singer, 
contains about half the Psalter. The whole of the Psalms are read in 
daily instalments in many synagogues. But besides this liturgical use, 
there are many historical records of the application of the Psalms in 
times of stress under danger and martyrdom, of gratitude under 
salvation, of acceptance of God’s will and inspiration to courageous 
endeavour—which prove the fertile influence of the Psalter on Jewish 
life in all ages. Here is one famous instance. In the tenth century, 
the captain of a corsair vessel had captured Moses b. Hanoch and his fair 
wife, The pirate became enamoured of his beautiful captive. One day 
she asked her husband in Hebrew if those drowned in the sea rose again 
at the Resurrection. He answered her with the Psalmic text; ‘The 
Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I will bring again from the 
depths of the sea” (Ps, lxviii. 22). Fortified with this hope, and resolved 
to save her honour, she threw herself in the sea. 

42 In Songs of Exile (Macmillan) and Service of the Synagogue (Routledge). 
In Hebrew the prayer is included in Baer’s classical edition of the daily 
Liturgy, and in many other editions. 


I, ABRAHAMS. 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA. 


IV. 


PREFACE. 


S1ncE this is the fourth article of the series in which 
I have endeavoured to present in English dress some of 
the writings of Philo Judaeus, I take leave to ask for 
criticisms of my methods and achievement. 

Hitherto I have pruned much of the exuberance of 
my author. I had found in him the most intelligible 
exponent of Judaism, as it was at the beginning of the 
current era, when I turned from the study of the “ Classics” 
to that of “Theology.” His Judaism is not so obviously 
an unaided development of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment as that—let me say—of Saul of Tarsus. But the 
discrepancy is mainly, if not entirely, superficial; and the 
Greek language even when spoken with Philo’s greater 
fluency is welcome to the Graeculus esuriens who must 
seek in Talmud and Midrashim for other lamps to light 
his investigations. And even the bilingual, and therefore 
impartial student of New Testament exegesis will probably 
admit that Philo is a guide for his studies, only less indis- 
pensable than the Rabbis of Palestine and Babylon. 

Approaching him from this point of view I ventured to 
omit what seemed superfluous, but with increasing reluc- 
tance and diffidence. I published my essays because I 
learned that the Greek, which attracted me, was apt to 
repel some of those to whom Philo—despite Jerome— 
rightly belongs. In the course of publication I have been 
told that a certain interest has been shown in them, 
and also that if I would complete the work arrangements 
might be made to translate it into German. 
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Because of the diffidence which I have felt, especially 
when I revised my material and collated it with the 
original, I have translated as literally as possible the greater 
part of the tracts which are here presented. So far as I can 
judge this method of treatment is better than the other 
in some respects. For one thing, it is easier to translate 
than to compress. But I am concerned to induce my 
readers to study this great Jewish philosopher. They 
know better than I which method is more likely to further 
this object. 

I regret that pressure of other work has prevented me 
from adding explanatory notes and an index such as 
I contemplate. But to use the words of an older translator, 
who also made a personal explanation, “I have bestowed 
some diligence and travail to interpret these books. 
Wherefore let me intreat you to read them with favour 
and intention and to pardon me wherein I may seem to 
come short of some words, which I have laboured to 
interpret.” 


CoNCERNING REPENTANCE}. 


175 Betna lover of virtue, lover of goodness, and exceedingly p.405 
a lover of man, the most holy Moses urgeth all men every- 
where to be zealots for piety and righteousness. Great 
prizes, as to conquerors, he offers to them that repent— 
fellowship in the best commonwealth, and enjoyment of its 
advantages whether little or great. 

176 Now in the case of bodies the chief good is perfect 
health; in the case of ships it is a good voyage free from 
danger; in the case of souls the unforgetting memory 
of things worthy to be remembered. Second are the 
boons which consist in rectification, the recovery from 
diseases, and the desired safety after the perils of sailing, 


1 The numbers of Mangey’s pages are given in heavy type in the outer 
margins, those of Cohn and Wendland’s sections in the inner margins. 
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and the recollection which issues from forgetfulness, whose 
brother and close kinsman is repentance. Thus repentance 
is not reckoned in the first and highest rank of boons, but 
wins the second prize in the lower rank. 

For not to sin at all is peculiar to God, and perhaps 
also to a godlike man; but for a sinner to convert! to 
a blameless life is the part of a wise man, who is not 
completely ignorant of what is expedient. Wherefore Moses 
summons and collects such penitents. He initiates them 
into his mystery and puts before them conciliatory and 
loving instructions. He exhorts them to practise sincerity, 
and to put from them vainglory ; and to cling to truth 
and humility (arvpias) as essentials and causes of happi- 
ness, and to depart from mythical fictions, which from 
earliest youth parents and nurses and tutors and innumer- 
alle other associates have engraved upon their yet tender 
souls, producing endless error concerning the knowledge of 
the Best. 

Now what but God could be the Best of things that are ? 
His honours they assigned to them which are not gods. 
Them they revered immoderately: him they forget alto- 
gether in the emptiness of their minds. ll, therefore, 
who have resolved to honour the Creator and Father of the 
universe, though they did not so from the beginning, but 
only afterwards welcomed the Monarchy instead of the 

p.406 M Polyarchy, must be regarded as friends and kinsfolk. For 
they display that love of God which is the most important 
condition of friendship and familiarity. We must rejoice 
with them as with men who, though once they were blind, 
yet have recovered sight, from deepest darkness beholding 
the most brilliant light. 

So much for the first, and the most necessary part of 
repentance. But a man must repent not only in respect of 
the deception which led him to admire created things before 
the uncreated Maker, but also in the matter of the other 
things which are necessary to the conduct of life. He 

1 peraBadeiv. 
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must go over, as it were, from the worst of ill polities, 
misgovernments, Ochlocracy, to the best-ordered govern- 
ment, Democracy; from unlearning, that is, to knowledge 
of things of which ignorance is disgraceful; from folly 
to wisdom; from incontinence to continence; from un- 
righteousness to righteousness ; from cowardice to boldness. 
For it is altogether right and expedient to desert to Virtue 
without turning back, and to abandon Vice, that trea- 
cherous mistress. 

Honour of the true God must be followed by participa- 
tion in the other virtues, as a body by its shadow in the 
sunlight. 

For straightway Proselytes’ become sober, continent, 
modest, gentle, kind, philanthropic, reverent, righteous, 
high-minded, lovers of truth, superior to wealth and 
pleasure. On the other hand, you may see that those 
who revolt from the holy laws are intemperate, shame- 
less, unrighteous, irreverent, small-minded, quarrelsome, 
comrades of lying and perjury; because they have sold 
their freedom for meat and strong drink and cakes and 
beauty, with a view to the enjoyments of the belly and 
the baser lusts, whose wages are most grievous punishments 
of body and soul. 

183 However, Moses offers noble instructions which lead to 
repentance, whereby we are taught to readjust our way of 
life out of discord to the better alternative. For he says 
that this thing is not a burden that cannot be borne 
nor yet far removed—not in the sky above and in the 
extremities of the great sea, so that one cannot receive 
it, but is most near, dwelling in the three parts of us, 
mouth and heart and hands, which symbolize words and 
counsels and actions’. For mouth is a symbol of words, 
and heart of counsels, and hands of actions; and in all 

184 these is happiness. For whenever speech agrees with 
thought, and action with counsel, the life is praiseworthy 
and perfect; but when these are at strife together, then 

1 of émnAvras, 2 Deut. xxxii. 14. 
xX 2 
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it is incomplete and blameworthy. Unless a man forget 
this harmony he will be well-pleasing to God; for he 
is at once God’s lover and beloved. 

p.407M Wherefore well and agreeably to what has been said, 
that oracle was given: Choose God to-day to be God to thee, 
and the Lord hath chosen thee to-day to become a People for 
him'. Yea, right good is the recompense of the choice. 
Man hastens to worship that which IS: God without delay 
hastens to appropriate the suppliant*, and to anticipate 
the will of him that genuinely and sincerely goes to his 
worship. 7 

Now he that is true worshipper and suppliant, though 

he be but one man in number, is in power all the 
people, inasmuch as he chooses, having become equivalent 
to an whole nation. And it is natural that it should 
be so. In a ship the steersman counterbalances all the 
sailors, and in an army the general all the soldiers— 
at least, if he be destroyed defeat ensues, just as if all 
the force of fighting-men were captured. So in the same 
way also the wise man rivals the worth of an whole nation, 
being fenced by an impregnable wall—the fear of God. 


ConcEerRNING NOBILITY. 


p.487M Wherefore also we must censure in no measured terms 187 
those who hymn nobility as a chief good and cause of 
great boons, if first they suppose the descendants of families 
old in wealth and reputation to be noble, although not 
even the ancestors, from whom they boast to have come, 
enjoyed happiness by reason of their unbounded super- 
fluities. The true good resides in no external conditions, 
nay not even in the state of the body nor yet in any part 
of the soul, but only in the Mind *. 

For God, wishing for his gentleness and philanthropy 188 
to establish this also among us, found no worthier 


1 Deut. xxvi. 17 b. 2 éouercovaba Tov ixérny. 
3 r@ Hyevoux@ : ruling principle. 
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temple on earth than Reason. It alone in virtue of its 
superiority enshrines the Good, though some of those who 

have not tasted wisdom, or tasted it only with the tips of 

their lips, are incredulous. For silver and gold, honours 

and offices, bodily health and beauty, are like those p.438 M 
appointed in Empires over various needs for the service of 

Queen Virtue. Such unbelievers have never seen the 

most brilliant light. 

189 Since, then, nobility is the peculiar lot of a mind cleansed 
by perfect purifications, only the temperate and righteous 
must be called noble, though they come of slaves bred or 
bought. To the evil children of good parents the field of 

190 nobility is impassable. For the evil man has no home, no 
city—driven forth from the country of Virtue, which in 
very deed is the country of wise men. Low birth of 
necessity follows him, though he come of good parents or 
ancestors who were unexceptionable in their lives; for he 
practises alienation and severs himself utterly from nobility 

191 both in word and deeds. But enough. Not only are the 
evil not noble, but I see them all to be implacable enemies 
to nobility, destroying their ancestral reputation and ob- 
securing and extinguishing whatever was bright in the race. 

192 Wherefore most affectionate fathers seem to me to make 
renunciations of such sons, debarring them from home and 
kindred whenever the knavery that is in them prevails 
over the abundant and excessive goodwill which nature 
has implanted in their parents. 

193 But the truth of the matter may readily be discerned 
from other considerations also. What advantage would the 
quick vision of ancestors be to the sight of one who was 
blind? Is a tongue-tied man enabled to express himself 
by the fact that parents or grandparents had been loud 
speakers? What does it profit toward vigour the man who 
is skeletonized after a long and wasting disease, if the 
founders of the race were inscribed for athletic prowess 
among the Olympian victors at Olympia or in all the 
Games? For none the less the troubles of the body remain : 
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it is al] one; they do not admit of amendment because of 
the great achievements of the men of their house. 

In just the same way righteous parents are no profit to 194 
the unrighteous, nor temperate to intemperate, nor, in a 
word, good to evil. For neither are the laws of any avail 
to the law-breakers whom they punish; and the lives of 
them that were zealous for virtue are in some sort un- 
written laws. 

Wherefore I think that Nobility, if God formed her into 
a human shape, would stand and say to such rebellious 
offspring :-—-“ Kinship is not measured by blood alone, if 
Truth be judge, but by likeness of actions and pursuit of 
the same ends. But ye have practised the opposite, reckon- 

p.439 M ing my friends foes and my enemies friends. For in my 
sight modesty and truth, moderation and _ humility 
and innocence are honourable, in yours dishonourable. 
Shamelessness, lying, indulgence of the passions, vanity, 
vices, are my enemies: they are your familiar friends. Why, 
having practised alienation in deeds, do ye put on a noble 
name and pretend to a kinship which is only in word ? 
Quibbles and bedizened deceits I cannot abide. It is easy 
even for the ordinary man to find fair-seeming words, but to 
change evil manners for good is not easy. Looking to 
this I count as foes now, and again will so consider, those 
who have fanned the hidden fires of enmity, and I shall 
suspect them more than those who are reproached for 
lowliness of birth. Their defence is that they had no 
gentility belonging to them; but ye who spring from 
great houses lie under sentence, ye whose boast and fame 
are your glorious families; for though archetypal virtues 
have been set up before you, and are innate in a manner 
in you, you have not taken thought to take the impression 
of any good trait.” 

Now that Moses places nobility in the acquisition of virtue 
and regarded the possessor thereof as alone noble, and 
not whosoever comes of well-bred parents, is plain from 
many indications. 
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Take the first example. Who would not say that 
those who sprang from the Earth-born were aristocrats 
and the ancestors of aristocrats? Their birth was distin- 
guished beyond that of those who came later ; for they grew 
from the first nuptials of man and woman, then first come 
together for common intercourse with a view to the begetting 
of their like. Nevertheless, two being born, the elder had 
the heart to slay the younger by guile, and having accom- 
plished the greatest pollution of fratricide, he first stained 
the earth with human blood. What benefit did nobility 
confer on him who thus displayed the low birth residing in 
his soul. God, who surveys human affairs, saw it and 
loathed the sight, drove him forth and decreed punish- 
ments, not slaying him out of hand, but hanging over 
him thousands of deaths in feeling by griefs and incessant 
fears, with a view to the apprehension of most painful 
evils. 

Now there was among the later persons of repute a most 
holy man whose piety the lawgiver (6 rovs véuous d:araga- 
pevos) thought worthy to be recorded in the sacred books. 
In the great deluge, when cities were disappearing in utter 


destruction—for even the highest hills were being con- p.4401 


sumed by the increase and stress of the raging tide—he 
alone with his household is saved, winning the prize of 
nobility, than which a greater cannot be found. 

But even in his case one of the three sons born to 
him, who had enjoyed together the gift bestowed upon 
their father, dared to rail against the father to whom he 
owed his safety, bringing laughter and mockery for an 
unintentional slip, and exposing to the unaware what 
should be hidden to the shame of his begetter. He then 
had no good of his glorious nobility, becoming accursed 
and source of ill fortune to those who came after him. 
Such is the deserts of him that neglected the honour of 
parents. 

But why is it fitting to remember these, forsaking the 
first man, the Earth-born. He is comparable to no mortal 
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for nobility, who was fashioned with divine hands into 
a statue of bodily form with perfection of plastic art. With 
soul he was endowed by none moreover of those who had 
come into being; for God breathed in of his own power 
as much as mortal nature could receive. Was not this 
a superabundance of nobility which cannot come into 
comparison with any other which has been described ? 
Their fame was derived from their ancestors’ good fortune 
—and their ancestors were men, perishable, corruptible 
beings, whose prosperity was for the most part uncertain and 
ephemeral—but his father was no mortal, but the eternal 
God, whose image he became in some sort in respect of the 
Ruler mind in his soul. He ought to have kept the image 
undetiled, following so far as he could the virtues of his 
begetter. But when the opposites were set before him for 
choice and avoidance—good and bad, honourable and 
shameful, true and false—the false and shameful and bad 
he chose eagerly, and of the good and honourable and true 
he took no heed. And thereupon reasonably enough he 
received life mortal for immortal, fell from blessedness 
and happiness, and easily changed into a laborious and 
unhappy life. 

But whereas these stood as warnings common to all 206 
men that they who lack nobility should not pride them- 
selves on great birth, the Jews have other outstanding 
examples apart from these. For of the founders of the 
race there are some whom the virtues of their ancestors 
benefited not at all; who are detected in blameworthy 

p. 441M and guilty actions and convicted, if by no other, then 
by conscience, the court of justice which alone of all is not 
perverted by arts of words. 

Many children had he who first begat children by three 207 
women, not for the enjoyment of pleasure but for hope of 
increasing the race. But out of many one only was declared 
heir of the paternal goods : the rest all missed a sound mind, 
and reproducing none of the qualities of the begetter were 
dispersed, alienated from the famous nobility. 
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208 Again, of the approved heir two twins are born presenting 
no resemblance in body or disposition. For the younger 
was submissive to both his parents, and so well-pleasing 
as to get God to praise him. But the elder was dis- 
obedient and without control of the pleasures of the belly 
and what comes thereafter, whereby he was persuaded to 
resign the birthright to his successor, and immediately to 
repent that he had resigned it and to plot murder against 
his brother, and to practise no conduct that would not 

209 grieve his parents. So then to the one they assign the 
highest prayers, God confirming them all and having decided 
to leave none incomplete: whereas to the other they grant 
in mercy the rank of subject that he should serve his brother, 
thinking what is the fact, that lack of freedom is good for 

210 the evil. And if he had endured this servitude gladly he 
would have been adjudged the second prize as in the games 
of virtue; but as it is, having waxed obstinate and absconded 
from the goodly guardianship, he became the cause of great 
reproaches both to himself and his descendants, so that his 
life, which was no life to lead, has been inscribed for clearest 
proof that nobility nothing avails those who are unworthy 
of nobility. 

211 These, then, belong to the blameworthy order, whom as 
from good they became evil their fathers’ virtues profited 
nothing, whereas the vices in the soul harmed them in 
myriad ways. But I could mention others arranged in 
the better order on the opposite side, whose ancestors were 
guilty whereas their life is enviable and full of good report. 

212 Of the nation of the Jews the eldest was a Chaldaean by 
race, the son of an astronomer, one of those who spend 
their time with the sciences, who think the stars gods and p.442 M 
the whole heaven and earth too, according to whom good 
and bad happen to individuals, supposing there to be no 

213. cause outside perceptible things. Now what could be 
harder than this—rather to refute the lack of nobility in 
the soul which by means of knowledge of the many and 
secondary and created things proceeds to lack of knowledge 
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of the cne and eldest and uncreated and Maker of the 
whole, who is also Best for these reasons and for thou- 
sands of others which for greatness human reason contains 
not? Of this he got an idea and, being divinely inspired, 
leaves fatherland and generation and paternal home, know- 
ing that if he remain the deceits of the polytheistic opinion 
will remain in him, making ineffectual the discovery of the 
One who is eternal alone and Father of the whole, intelligible 
and perceptible; but that if he should remove the deceit 
also will remove from the intellect as it changes the false 
opinion into truth. But at the same time also oracles were 
delivered which helped to quicken the yearning with which 
he yearned to get the knowledge of that which IS; whereby 
being guided he went upon the search for the One with 
untarrying eagerness. And he did not refrain before he 
got clearer conceptions, not of the Essence—for that is 
impossible—but of its existence and providence. 

Wherefore also he is said first to believe God, since he 
first had an unwavering and firm conviction that there 
is one Cause, the Highest, and it provideth for the world 
and that which is therein. Having acquired faith, the 
surest of the virtues, he acquired therewith all the others 
also, so as to be esteemed a king by those who entertained 
him, not for his caparison—-for he was a private person— 
but for the greatness of his soul, being of a kingly mind. 
And indeed they continued courting him as subjects a ruler, 
being amazed at the complete greatness of his nature, which 
was more perfect than according to man. For neither did 
he use the same conversations as they did, but, being 
divinely inspired, for the most part more reverend forms. 
At any rate, when he was possessed he changed everything 
to the better, sights, colour, size, postures, movements, voice ; 
the divine spirit, which breathed down from above, dwelt in 

p.443 M his soul, surrounding his body with peculiar beauty, his 
words with persuasion, and the hearers with understanding. 

Wouldst thou not call this emigrant who was destitute 218 
of all household and friends most noble? He aimed at 
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‘kindred with God, and was eager with every device to 
become his disciple (yyépipov air yéverOat), and was ranked 
in the best rank which is among prophets, yet believed 
none of created things before the uncreated and Father of 
of all. He was reckoned king, as I said, among those who 
entertained him, not by weapons nor forces of soldiery, as 
the manner of some is, getting the sovranty, but by the 
appointment (xe:porovia) of God, who loveth virtue and 
endoweth (yepalpovvros) the lovers of virtue with autocratic 
powers for the benefit of those that meet with them. 

219 He is a canon of piety to all proselytes who forsake 
the lack of nobility which comes of strange laws and 
unlawful customs, which assigned divine rights to stones 
and wood and in a word lifeless things, and take the goodly 
departure to the polity, which is really ensouled and living, 
whose watcher and overseer is Truth. 

This nobility, not only God-loving men, but also women, 
have desired. Women have unlearned their life-long igno- 
rance concerning the honour of things made with hands, 
and have been schooled in the knowledge concerning 
Monarchy, whereby the world is governed by one Lord’. 

Tamar was a woman of those who came from Syria, 
nurtured in house and city polytheistic and full of 
wooden images and of statues and, in a word, of idols 
(aq.dpypdrwv). But since as it were out of deep darkness 
she was able to see a small ray of truth, at risk of death 
she deserted to piety, recking little of life if she were 
not to live nobly. And this “nobly” she attributed to 
nothing else than the worship and supplication of the One 
Cause. And yet having been married to two brethren, 
both evil in turn, to the former when a stripling, to the 
latter according to the law of provision of heirs (émdccacia) 
since the former left no generation; nevertheless, having 
kept her own life throughcut spotless, she prevailed to 
obtain the good repute which befits the good and to 
become the occasion of nobility to all who came after her. 


1 mept povapxias 7 povapxeirar 6 Kdapos, 
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But she, though an alien, was at any rate a free woman 223 
and perhaps no mean person. But there are serving-maids 
born of those beyond Euphrates in the uttermost parts of 

p.444M Babylon, who were given as dowry to their mistresses (rats 
tpopiwais) upon marriage. These were judged worthy to 
pass to the bed of a wise man, and so first passed from 
concubines (é« waddaxidov) to the name and position of 
wives, and instead of handmaidens were placed by them 
in little less than equal honour with their mistresses— 
which was most ineredible—being escorted to the same 
rank. For envy doth not make its home in the souls of 
sages; and, where it is absent, they share alike in good 
things. The bastard sons of these women were not dis- 
tinguished from the true-born sons, not merely in the view 
of the begetter—for no wonder, if to them that are not 
of the same womb their common father offer the same 
affection—but even in the view of the step-mothers. For 
they, destroying the hatred towards step-sons, changed 
over to an unspeakable affection (xndeuoviay) ; and the step- 
sons on their part with a reciprocal goodwill, honoured 
their step-mothers as mothers by nature, and, half-brothers 
as they were, decided not to love each other half-heartedly, 
but having increased and doubled the emotion of loving 
and being loved in return, even that which seemed a 
deficiency they filled up, showing eagerness to run together 
with those who were born of both parents with a view to 
harmony and union of manners, 

What communication then should we hold with those who 
put on nobility, as an actor his mask and parade another’s 
goodness as their own? Justly might they be reckoned 
enemies both of the nation of the Jews and of all men 
everywhere. They are enemies of the Nation because they 
give their fellow-tribesmen holiday to belittle an healthy 
and firm life with confidence in the virtue of their ancestors. 
They are enemies of mankind, because (on their showing) 
though men attain to the very summit of excellence it will 
profit them nought because they have not unexceptionable 
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227 parents and ancestors. Than which I do not know if there 
be any more harmful doctrine, if avenging justice shall not 
follow the wicked children of the good nor honour attend 
the good children of the wicked. The law appraises each 
man by himself and does not praise or punish in respect 
of the virtues or vices of his kinsfolk. 


CoNCERNING CURSES. 


The tract concerning curses is one which does not need 

a full translation. The former part deals with the ills 
which befall apostates; and the list of diseases of which 
it mainly consists is only valuable to those students who 

* are interested in the ancient history of the science of medi- 
cine. The latter part, on the other hand, is concerned with 
the Restoration, upon which the mind of the philosopher 
semota a nostris rebus setunctaque longe rarely condescends. 


The first and lightest curse inscribed is poverty or famine. p.429 M 

The corn, it says, while it is unripe they shall lay waste, 
and when it is perfected, foes shall suddenly come out and 
reap it, effecting a double mischance, famine for friends, for 

128 enemies abundance. If enemies are quiet, locusts shall 
harvest out your cornlands: worms shall gather your 
grapes: oil and fatness shall drain away from your olives. 

130 Other mischances also shall wait in ambush to create 
want and scarcity. As it says, “J will make the heaven 
for you brass and the earth iron.” Where did iron make 
grain? or brass bring rain? And the figures speak of 

133 war. Populous clans shall be desolated, the cities shall be p.480 M 
suddenly empty of inhabitants, being left as memorials of 
ancient prosperity and present misfortune for the admonition 
of those who can be brought to reason. 

134 Such a lack of the necessaries of life shall there be that 
men will turn cannibals. Even in their misfortunes a 
passionate love of living shall be implanted in them, though 
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and perhaps no mean person. But there are serving-maids 
born of those beyond Euphrates in the uttermost parts of 
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tpopiuats) upon marriage. These were judged worthy to 
pass to the bed of a wise man, and so first passed from 
concubines (ék 7adAaxidwv) to the name and position of 
wives, and instead of handmaidens were placed by them 
in little less than equal honour with their mistresses— 
which was most incredible—being escorted to the same 
rank. For envy doth not make its home in the souls of 
sages; and, where it is absent, they share alike in good 224 
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What communication then should we hold with those who 
put on nobility, as an actor his mask and parade another’s 
goodness as their own? Justly might they be reckoned 
enemies both of the nation of the Jews and of all men 
everywhere. They are enemies of the Nation because they 
give their fellow-tribesmen holiday to belittle an healthy 
and firm life with confidence in the virtue of their ancestors. 
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though men attain to the very summit of excellence it will 
profit them nought because they have not unexceptionable 
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22y parents and ancestors. Than which I do not know if there 
be any more harmful doctrine, if avenging justice shall not 
follow the wicked children of the good nor honour attend 
the good children of the wicked. The law appraises each 
man by himself and does not praise or punish in respect 
of the virtues or vices of his kinsfolk. 


CoNCERNING CURSES. 


The tract concerning curses is one which does not need 

a full translation. The former part deals with the ills 
which befall apostates; and the list of diseases of which 
it mainly consists is only valuable to those students who 

* are interested in the ancient history of the science of medi- 
cine. The latter part, on the other hand, is concerned with 
the Restoration, upon which the mind of the philosopher 
semota a nostris rebus seiunctaque longe rarely condescends. 


127‘ The first and lightest curse inscribed is poverty or famine. 
The corn, it says, while it is unripe they shall lay waste, 
and when it is perfected, foes shall suddenly come out and 
reap it, effecting a double mischance, famine for friends, for 

128 enemies abundance. If enemies are quiet, locusts shall 
harvest out your cornlands: worms shall gather your 
grapes: oil and fatness shall drain away from your olives. 

130 Other mischances also shall wait in ambush to create 
want and scarcity. As it says, “J will make the heaven 
for you brass and the earth iron.” Where did iron make 
grain? or brass bring rain? And the figures speak of 

133 war. Populous clans shall be desolated, the cities shall be p.480 M 
suddenly empty of inhabitants, being left as memorials of 
ancient prosperity and present misfortune for the admonition 
of those who can be brought to reason. 

134 Such a lack of the necessaries of life shall there be that 
men will turn cannibals. Even in their misfortunes a 
passionate love of living shall be implanted in them, though 
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they live only to participate in measureless and incurable 
evils. Such is the result of poverty when it comes as the 
instrument of divine vengeance. 

p.481M They who disregard the sacred laws shall have invincible 137 
enemies for their masters. They shall be accursed in cities 
and villages, in houses and habitations. Accursed shall be 
the cornland and the trees of the mountains. No trade 
shall prosper; all arts, businesses, and forms of livelihood 
shall nothing avail those that follow them. The hopes 

p. 432 M of the eager shall come to nought because of their evil 
practices, the head and end whereof is desertion of God's 
service ; for these things are the wages of impiety and 
lawlessness. 

Diseases shall consume every limb and part of their 143 
bodies. Enemies shall make pursuit and the sword shall 
require vengeance. ‘They shall flee to the cities; and, 
when they think to have reached safety, gulled by hope’s 
deceit, they shall perish to a man, falling into the ambus- 
cades of their enemies. 

And if so they be not brought to reason, if still they 
walk crookedly and avoid the straight ways that lead to 

p.433 M truth, terror and fear shall be implanted in their souls. 
They shall flee when no man pursueth. Yet shall they 
not escape. There remain the natural enemies of man- 
kind, the fierce beasts, which of themselves are well armed, 
whom God along with the first creation of the universe 
fashioned, to fright men who could be admonished, and for 
the inevitable punishment of the incurable. 

In the morning they shall pray for evening, and in the 
evening for morning. 

The proselyte borne aloft in prosperity shall be gazed 
upon, admired, and counted happy in that he deserted to 
God and in that he received as his proper privilege that 
sure rank in heaven of which it is not lawful to speak. 
But the Aristocrat who debased the coinage of his nobility 
shall be dragged down to Tartarus itself, that all men 
seeing it may be brought to a right mind, learning that 
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God greeteth the virtue that springs from mean birth, 
neglecting the roots, and receiving the grown trunk because 
it was tamed and changed to fruitfulness. 

153 So when the cities have been consumed as by fire, and 
the country made desolate, the land that hath often been 
chastened and tortured by the unbearable violence of its 
inhabitants shall begin to have a breathing-space and to 
raise its head. She shall rid her of the burden of impious 
inhabitants, who denied her and themselves the legal rest 
of the seventh year. So shall she be lightened. And p.434M 
when looking round about her she beholds none of them 
that destroyed her greatness and her fame, but when she 
sees her market-places empty of confusions and wars and 
crimes, and full of quietness and peace and righteousness ; 
then shall she bloom and blossom and rest for the festal 
seasons of the sacred sevenths, gathering strength like an 
athlete after the struggle. 

138 Then, like a loving mother, she will have pity upon the 
sons and daughters whom she rejected, who, dead and still 
more living, were a grief to their parents. Grown young 
again, she shall conceive and bear a blameless generation 
to right the first. For the desert, as the prophet saith, 
hath fair children and hath many sons—which oracle is an p, 485 M 

159 allegory, having reference also to the soul. For when it is 
many, full of passions and vices, children, as it were, 
being poured around it, pleasures, lusts, folly, incontinency, 
unrighteousness, it is weak and ailing and, being sick, is 
at point to die. But, being bereft and orphaned thereof, 
or even having rejected the lot, is changed into a chaste 

160 maiden, and, receiving the divine seed, fashioneth and 
giveth life to natures one might fight for, wondrous 
beauties, prudence, courage, temperance. righteousness, 
holiness, piety, the other virtues and good emotions, 
whereof not only the happy birth is a good, but also 
the expectation of the birth cheering the weakness with 
hope. 

161 Now hope is joy before joy: though it be lacking com- 
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pared with perfect joy, yet is it better than that which 
follows, in that it easeth the squalor of the cares and 
softeneth it, and in that it anticipates that which shall 
be and it bringeth good tidings of full good. 

These then are the curses and punishments which they 
deserve to endure who despise the holy laws of righteousness 
and piety, whose end is atheism. They forget the kindred 
and paternal doctrine, in which from first youth they were 
instructed the nature of the one to reckon the Most High 
to be God, to whom alone must be appropriated those 
who pursue after unfeigned truth instead of fictitious 
feigned myths. All these, withholding nothing I have 
shown. If, however, they receive the powers not for 
destruction more than admonition, and, being put to shame, 
change whole-souledly, reviling themselves for the error, 
telling out and confessing their sins with intellect purified, 
first to the truth and sincerity of conscience, then also with 
tongue for the betterment of hearers, they shall win the 
favour of the saviour and gracious God who offers to the 
race of men this peculiar and greatest gift, kinship to his 
Word, from which, as from an archetype, the human mind 
has come into being. For though they be in the uttermost 
parts of the earth as slaves among the enemies who carry 
them away captive, as at one signal on one day all shall be 
freed, the collective change to virtue working amazement in 
their masters. For they shall let them go, being ashamed 
to rule superiors. 

But when they obtain this unexpected freedom, they who 
a little before were scattered in Greece and barbarian lands, 

p.436 M over islands and continents, rising with one impulse, shall 
strain together, some from here, some from there, to one the 
appointed place, escorted by a vision diviner than human 
nature, not manifest to the rest, but apparent only to 
those who are being saved (rots dvacw(ouévors), having found 
three Paracletes of reconciliations with the Father, one the 
courtesy and kindness of him on whom they called (rod 
Tapaxa\ovpévov), who ever sets pardon before punishment ; 
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and second, the holiness of the founders of the race, because 
with souls set free from bodies, showing worship unfeigned 
and naked towards the Ruler, they are not wont to offer 
fruitless supplications on behalf of sons and daughters, the 
Father offering them as privilege the hearing of their prayers 
(rd éayjxooy év edxais); and the third, wherefore most of all 
the favour of those mentioned runneth forward to meet 
them, and this is the betterment of those who are led to 
truces and conventions, who hardly were able to come out 
of a no-way into a way whose end is none other than to be 
well-pleasing to God as sons to father. 

And when they be come, those that were ruins a little 
before shall be made cities, and the desert shall be inhabited 
and the barrened land shall change to fruitfulness. The 
prosperities of fathers and forbears shall be accounted a 
small part because of the ungrudging abundances of those 
at hand, which, flowing as from eternal, ever-flowing foun- 
tains, the graces of God shall win deep wealth for each 
privately and for all in common, surpassing envy. 

But the change of all things shall be suddenly. For 
God shall turn the curses against the enemies of the 
repentant, who had pleasure in the ill-farings of the Nation, 
reviling and mocking them as though they themselves 
should have an indestructible Jot of good fortune, which 
they hoped to leave to children and grandchildren in 
succession, and should always look upon their antagonists 
in sure and unswerving ill-fortune, which should be stored 
up also for following generations, understanding not in 
their frenzy that they enjoyed that lost brightness not for 
their own sake, but for that of the admonition of others. 
And for those others who had dissolved their ancestral 
rights, a saving remedy was found, even grief as they 
sorrowed over the good things of their unfriends. 

Weeping therefore and groaning at their reverses, they 
shall retrace their steps towards the ancient good fortune 
of their fathers, starting their course anew since it happened 
not to them to reach the end of their voyage. But they 

VOL. XX. Y 
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who laughed at their lamentations, and decreed to hold 
as public feasts their unlucky days (ras azogppatas avrév) 
and made merry over their mournings, and, in a word, were 

p.437 M happy in the unhappiness of others, when they begin to 
receive the wages of their cruelty shall perceive that they 
sinned not against obscure and neglected folk, but against 
Eupatrids having sparks of nobility, from whom being 
fanned there shone forth the fair flame that a little before 
was quenched. For as when the branches are lopped off, 172 
yet the roots are not destroyed, new shoots grow by which 
the old trees’ trunks renew their vigour; in the same way 
also in souls, if the smallest seed of those that make for 
virtue be left, though the rest be cut off, none the less from 
that small seed there grow the most honourable and fairest 
of human qualities, by reason whereof well-inhabited cities 
are housed and nations advance to populousness. 


CoNCERNING MIGRATION. 


p.436M 1. And Jehovah said to Abraham: “ Depart from thy: 
land, and from thy kindred, and from thy futher’s house, 
into the land which I will show thee, and I will make thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee and magnify thy 
name, and thow shalt be blessed. And I will bless them 
that bless thee, and them that curse thee I will curse, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall be blessed in thee.” 

Being minded to cleanse man’s soul, God first offers it, as 2 
opportunity (apopyjv) for complete salvation, removal from 
three regions of body, sense-perception, and uttered specch, 
which are symbolized by land, kindred, and father’s house. 
For the body is composed of land! (or earth): perception 3 
is the irrational kinsman of the mind, and speech is the 

p. 437 M house of the mind, which is our futher, just as the Logos of 
God is said to be his house *, comprehended only by soul as 
soul. What else could this be of which the Ascetic formed 5 
an idea but the Logos, which is older than the material 


1 Cf. Gen. iii. 19. 2 Gen. xxviii. 17. 
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creation, whereof, as of a rudder, the steersman of the 
universe taketh hold to guide all things, which he used 
as an instrument when he was fashioning the world for 
the blameless constitution of the results. 

7 But the word depart from these is not equivalent to 
“be unyoked in respect of essence,” for that would be 
death ; but it means, be alienated in mind, stand above them 
all, held by none: they are thy subjects, treat them not as 

8 governors. King thou art; be schooled to rule, not to be 
ruled; through all thy life know thyself, as also Moses 
teaches, saying, Take heed to thyself. Depart then from that 
prison, the body, and the lusts and pleasures, thy gaolers. 

12 Depart from the sphere of senses, which draw you to what 
they love; enjoy thine own, not other’s goods. Remove p.438 M 
from the uttered word, lest thou be deceived by the beauties 
of words and names, and separated from the true beauty 
which is in the things indicated thereby. 

Expression (épunvela) is like a shadow and an imitation ; 
but the natures of the things expressed are like bodies and 
archetypes. These he must hold who aims at reality more 
than semblance. 

13. So the sage is introduced as saying, “Separate thyself 
from me,” that is, Lot the perceptible; since he who is 
possessed by the love of the bodiless and incorruptible 
cannot dwell with him who tends towards the perceptible 

144and mortal. Right well then did the Hierophant inscribe 
one whole Sacred Book of the Law-giving the Leading Out 
of all the people of the soul from the country of Egypt, the 

1sbody. They might lament and weep bitterly for the 
bodily comfort and the bountiful abundance of external 
things, for it is said that the children of Israel lamented 
from the works!; but God had given directions for the 

16 Exodus, and so his Prophet rescues them. But some made 
terms with the body till the end, and were buried therein 
as in a coffin. Their bones were thus delivered to oblivion, 
but any offshoot love of virtue is preserved. 

1 Exod. ii. 23. 
Y2 
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At least the bones of Joseph—I mean the only relics 17 
of so great a soul which were incorruptibie and worthy of 
remembrance—the sacred Word claims, reckoning it impos- 

p.439 M sible that clean should be yoked with unclean. 

Its memorable parts were these:—the belief that God is 
will oversee the seeing race (Gen. 1. 24), and not deliver 
them entirely to ignorance, that blind mistress; the dis- 
crimination between the mortal and incorruptible parts of 
the soul; the relinquishment of all that is concerned with 
the pleasures of the body and all immoderation of the 
passions to Egypt; the truce-making in the matter of the 
incorruptible, that with them that go up to the cities of 
virtue it might be conveyed; and the affirmation of the 
truce with an oath. 

What, then, are the incorruptible parts? The alienation '9 
towards pleasure, which says, “Zet us lie together! and 
enjoy the good things of men” and presence of mind with 
fortitude, whereby he discerns and discriminates the reputed 
good things of vain opinions as dreams”. He was enrolled, 20 
not as subject, but as ruler of all Egypt’, the bodily country. 
He boasted that he is of the race of Hebrews‘, whose 
wont is to pass from things of sense to things of mind. 
He prided himself that here he did nothing’. He mocked 21 
at immoderation of lusts and all passions. He feared God, 
even if he has not yet become capable of love®. He 
acquired the true life in Egypt®. He confessed that it is 22 
of God (Gen. 1. 19). He was made known to his brethren 
—shook and repelled perforce the minds that loved the 
body and thought to stand firmly upon their own dogmas 
(Gen. xlv. 1f.). He said he was not sent by man, but 
appointed by God (Gen. xlv. 7 f.) for the lawful presidency 
over the body and external things. He could not endure 


1 ouvevvacbapev. Cf, Gen. xxxix. 7 yuv?)... elvev KopnOnre per’ éyod. 

* Gen. xl. 8. 3 Gen. xli. 41. 

* Gen. xl. 15. 5 Gen. xlii. 18. 

6 Gen. xlv. 28. The seer is naturally amazed at this, ‘A great thing 
for me if still my son Joseph lives.” 
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to dwell in Egypt, nor to be buried in a coffin at all, 
following the lead of Moses. p.440 M 

25 For Moses urges very strongly that men should leave her 
who is styled mother of all that is monstrous without delay 
or tarrying; with haste, he says, they must sacrifice the 
Passover, that is, the Passing over', in order that with 
undivided purpose and harmonious eagerness the mind may 
make its passage over from the passions without a backward 
look and its thanksgiving to God the Saviour who brought 
it out into unexpected liberty. If it cannot resist, it 
must abscond ; for flight is the second road to safety. 

27 Wherefore this oracle hath been spoken: Return to 
thy father’s house, and to thy generation, and I will 
be with thee*. Thou hast become a perfect athlete, it 
would say, and hast been awarded the prizes and crowns. 
Virtue set the lists and offered thee the prizes of victory. 
Give thine ambition rest, that thou labour not for ever, but 

28 enjoy the fruits of thy labours. This thou wilt never find 
if thou abide here, dwelling still with things of sense and 
living in bodily qualities, whose lord is Laban, Quality. 

Thou must be a migrant to the fatherland which belongs 
to the sacred word, and in a manner to the Ascetes of 
the Father. And this is wisdom, the best abode of 

29 souls that love virtue. In this country thou shalt 
find the self-learning, self-taught race, that shares not 
youthful and milky food, that was prevented by a divine 
oracle from going down into Egypt*, and from meeting 
with the enticing pleasures of the flesh, Isaac by name. 

30 Receiving his portion, thou shalt perforce put from thee 
toil, for the ungrudging supplies of goods ready and at 
hand bring about rest from toil. And the fountain from p.441 M 
which the good things come like rain, it is the company 
(cvvodos) of God who loves to give; wherefore setting his 
seal to his benefits, he saith, J will be with thee. 

3t What could be lacking when God is present with 
Graces, his virgin daughters? Cares and toils and prac- 


1 &dLaas. 2 Gen. xxxi. 3. ’ Gen. xxvi. 2. 
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tices (doxjoes) cease, and there spring up without art, 
by Nature’s forethought, all that is profitable for all. And 32 
this flow (popa) of spontaneous goods is called Release 
(apeois), since the mind is released from the activities 
which belong to its impressions. 

I am not ashamed to relate my own experience, which 34 
I know that I have suffered ten thousand times. Wishing 
sometimes to come to the accustomed writing of philo- 
sophical dogmas, and knowing exactly what I must 
compose, I have found my mind fruitless and barren, 
and departed without achievement, reviling it for its 
presumption, and wondering at the power of that which 
is, to whom it belongs to open and to close the womb of 
the soul. And sometimes, coming empty, I became full 35 
suddenly: ideas were showered upon me like snow and 
sown invisibly from above, so that by a divine possession 
I played the Corybant, and was ignorant of all things, 
the place, those present, myself, what was said, what was 
written. For I gained a flood of interpretation ' an enjoy- 
ment of light, keen-sighted vision, a clear appreciation of the 
things as it might be by eyes of clearest showing. 

That which is shown is that which is worthy of sight, 36 
contemplation, and passionate desire, the perfect good 
which is such as to sweeten the bitternesses of the soul, 
seasoning best of all sauces, whereby that which nourishes 
not becomes saving nourishment. For it is said, Jehovah 
showed him a tree, and he cast it into the water ?, that is, 
the mind confused and flaccid and full of bitterness, that 
it might be sweetened and tamed. 

But this tree promises not only nourishment, but also 37 
immortality ; for the tree of life was planted, it says, in 
the midst of the garden, goodness guarded by the particular 
virtues and virtuous acts. 

p.442M Now he that seeth is the wise man, for blind or dull 3° 
of sight are the fools. Therefore also they used formerly 


1 Reading with Markland écxov ydp épynveias fetow for oxeddv yap 
Epunvever etpeoy. 2 Exod. xv. 25. 
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to call the prophets the Seers!, and the Ascetic was eager 

39 to exchange ears for eyes, Jacob the hearer, coinage of 
Learning and Teaching, is recoined into the seeing Israel. 
As by every art the things that are in it are perceived, 
so also by wisdom that which is wise is contemplated. 

40 And wisdom is not only the instrument of sight, seeing 
like light, but also sees itself. It is God’s archetypal 
light, whose image and copy is the sun. 

4" And God recommends his wisdom not only because 
he fashioned the creation of the world, but also because 
the science of that which came into being was firmly 

42 fixed in him—for it is said, God saw all that he made— 

had knowledge and comprehension thereof, being thus the 

acknowledged source and fountain of all arts and sciences. 
The time allotted to the promise is the future, not the 
present. Here is a testimony to the faith which the soul 

had in God: it shews forth its gratitude, not at results, but 

at expectation of things to come. 

So also to Moses it says: I showed it to thine eyes, and p.443 M 

45 there thow shalt not enter*. Think not that this refers to 
the destruction of the perfect sage, as some of the incon- 
siderate suppose. It is stupid to think that the slaves 
receive their portion in the land of virtue before the friends 

460f God. Rather Scripture wishes to prove to you that 
there is one place for babes, another for the mature. The 
fairest things are not possessed but seen, and that only 
by the purest race of men. For it is said, All the people 
saw the voice, and again, Ye have seen that from heaven 
I have spoken unto you*®. This, though speech is as 
invisible as mind. p.444 M 

r3 Such is the acuteness of the vision of this people. 
Here, then, is the first gift which God grants to the 
soul, exhibition and contemplation of things immortal ; 
and the second is progress, advance in number and 


43 


1 Kings ix. 9. 3 Deut. xxxiv. 4. 
3 Exod. xx. 18, 22. Cp. also Exod. i. 9, the testimony of Pharaoh. Cp. 
Deut. iv. 6b. 
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greatness of the dogmas of virtue. For he says, And 
I will make thee into a great nation. The source of 
greatness and multitude of the good is the unhesitating 
memory of God, and the invocation of his alliance for 
the confused and continuous civil war of life. Only the 
wise and understanding people are worthy to receive 
such benefits. Only they can sustain the near approach 
of the great God without amazement. This is the defi- 
nition of greatness. Mere numbers God repudiates! ; 
and even one wicked man is many by his vices; to 
rank oneself with him is greatest loss. Though thou 
be one, the Lord is with thee*. His company destroyeth 
wars, restoreth peace, overturneth the many and familiar 
evils, saveth the scanty, God-beloved race, whose adherents 
hate and loathe the ranks of the more earthly °. 

The doom pronounced on reptiles and the serpent befalls 
also the man who pursues the pleasure of the belly and 
anger which resides in the breast *. In Moses the rational 
part of the soul predominates®. Many footed and footless 
—polytheist and atheist—are excluded from the assembly 
under the guise of the eunuch and the son of adultery °. 
For the barren is an atheist, and polytheist the son of 
a harlot, blind as to the true father, and therefore super- 
scribed with many parents instead of one. 

The third gift is a blessing without which the former 
graces cannot be guaranteed. For he says, And I will bless, 
well-word, thee: that is, I will bestow praiseworthy word ; 
for the word well must refer to virtue, and the word is in 7 
one sense like a fountain, and in another like a stream, 
according as it is in the mind or uttered by mouth and 
tongue. That both forms of word should be bettered is 
wealth indeed. So the mind takes good account of all 
things, small and great: so the utterance is guided by right 
discipline. Some can think right well, but are betrayed 72 
by an ill interpreter because they have neglected elementary 


1 Deut. vii. 76. 2 Deut. xx. 1. 3 Lev. xi. 42. 
* Cp. Gen. iii. 14. 5 Lev. viii. 21, 29. 6 Deut. xxiii. 1 f. 
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education: others, like the Sophists, are capable inter- 
preters, but wanting in intelligence. But God gives no 
imperfect gift to his subjects. His beneficiary can think 
aright and also express his thoughts with power. 

74 Consider the case of Abel, the name of one who mourns 
over mortal things and accounts immortal things happy. 
His mind is unexceptionable ; but because he is not trained 
in words he is worsted by Cain, the cunning wrestler, who 
is able to gain the victory by skill rather than strength. 
I blame him for accepting the challenge. He ought to 
have taken his stand upon his wonted tranquillity and 
declined the contest ; or if he must needs enter the arena, 
he should have practised the arts of wrestling first. The 
subtle quibbles of a townsman are apt to prevail over the p.448 ™ 
wisdom of the boor. 

+6 Moses, on the other hand, takes Aaron with him, when 
he engages in conflict with the Egyptian Sophists. It is 
not for his own sake. From the time when God began to 
flash upon him the light of truth by means of the immortal 
words of Knowledge and Wisdom’s self, he deprecates 
examination of things plausible and seeming-reasonable. 
None the less he is led to contemplate them. It is not 
for the purpose of becoming versed in more facts: the 
quest after God and his most sacred Powers suffices for 
the lover of contemplation. It is because he must get the 
better of the Egyptians, who esteem wordy plausibilities 

77 above the clearness of the truth. So whenever the mind 
investigates the acts of the All-ruler it needs no other's 
help for the speculation, since Mind alone is the discerning 
eye of things intelligible. But whenever it investigates 
things belonging to sense, either passion or body, of which 
the land of Egypt is the symbol, then it will need also the 
skill and the power of words. 

-s On this account Moses is directed to bring with him 
Aaron, the uttered word. Jo, it says, is not Aaron thy 
brother? For since the rational nature is the one mother 
of both, the offspring are brethren. J know that he will 
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speak : for to apprehend is the property of mind, to speak 
that of utterance. He will speak, it says, for thee: for the 
mind being unable to proclaim what is stored within it, 
uses its neighbour speech as interpreter for the explanation 
of its experiences. Then it adds, Behold he shall come 
forth to meet thee; since in reality speech meets the 
thoughts, assigns words and names, and so stamps what 
was vague as to make it significant. And seeing thee he 
shall rejoice in it, for the thought is clear and distinct, and 
else speech walks on empty air. And thow shalt say to 
him and give my words into his mouth: meaning, Thou 
shalt suggest (imnxyjoes) to him the thoughts which are 
not different from divine words ; for without the prompter 
(rod bxoBodéws) speech will not speak, and the prompter of 
speech is mind, as the prompter of mind is God. 

And he shall speak for thee to the people, and he shall be 8« 
thy mouth, and thow shalt be to him the things that pertain 

p.449 M to God. Speech is interpreter of mind to men, but mind 
becomes to speech the things pertaining to God, that is, 
thoughts of which only God is overseer. The charmers and 83 
wizards who pitted their sophistry against the Divine Word 
were not concerned to display their own knowledge, but to 
disparage and to ridicule what Moses did. Without Aaron 84 
he could not have met them. In another place Aaron 
will be called not mouth but prophet, when the mind 
being inspired is called God. 

For I give thee, it says, a God to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet. O harmonious conse- 
quence! For they who interpret the things of God are the 
race of prophets, who experience a divine possession and 
frenzy. Thus the rod of Aaron devoured their rods!, as the 85 
oracle explains ; for all the sophistical words are devoured 
and destroyed by the skilled versatility of nature. They 
confess that what happens is God’s finger; and this is as 
much as to say that the divine scripture declares that 
sophistry is always worsted by wisdom. For by God’s 


1 Exod. vii. r2. 
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finger the Sacred Word says the tables on which the oracles 
were engraved were written. 

86. What then is the fourth gift? That of a great 
name. For it says, I will magnify thy name’. As it 
is honourable to be good, so to appear good is profitable. 
Reality is better than appearance, but happiness is that 
which comes from both together. There are thousands 
who make an unfeigned and sincere approach to virtue, 
and reflect (évavyacduevor) its genuine beauty, and yet, 
because they did not take thought of popular opinion, have 
been attacked and reputed evil—they who were truly good. 
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87 On the other hand, appearance is useless without reality: p.450 M 


if all suppose the sick man is hale, or the hale man sick, 
the opinion in itself will not cause health or sickness. But 

88 he to whom God has granted both to be good and to appear 
so, he is truly happy and really great of name. One must 
provide for fair fame as a great thing and highly beneficial 
to the bodily life. And it comes to almost all who are joyful 
and contented, disturb none of the established ordinances, 
but with every care observe their ancestral way of life. 

89 There are some who suppose the letter of the laws to be 
the symbol of spiritual things, and have therefore elabo- 
rated some excessively and lightly neglected others. Such 
I should blame for their levity. They ought to have paid 
attention to both aspects—the more exact search for hidden 

9° things and the blameless conservation of the obvious. But 
in point of fact, as if they were living by themselves alone 
in a desert, or had already become bodiless souls and knew 
neither city nor village nor house nor any company of 
men at all, they peer beyond the appearances which satisfy 
the many and seek for truth’s naked self. But the Sacred 
Word teaches them to have a care for a good reputation 
(xpnoris troAnwews), and to loose none of the duties con- 
tained in the customs which men greater than those of 
our time decreed. 

91 The seventh day is lesson of the power which belongs to 


' Gen. xii. 2. 
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the Uncreated and of the inaction which is the duty of the 
creature. But we should not therefore so relax the Sabbath- 
laws as to light a fire, or till the ground, or carry burdens, 
or make accusations, or go to law, or demand deposits, or 
exact loans, or do anything else which is permitted on non- 
festal occasions. 

The feast is a symbol of the soul’s gladness and of 92 
thankfulness to God. But we should not abandon the 
assemblies at the seasons of the year. 

The rite of circumcision signifies the excision of pleasure 
and all passions and the destruction of the impious opinion 
that the mind is competent to beget offspring of itself. 
But we should not therefore destroy the law laid down in 
the matter of circumcision. 

We shall neglect the ritual of the temple and countless 
other laws if we attend only to their allegorical significance. 

No, we must reckon the plain sense to be body and the 93 
deeper sense to be soul. As we must care for the body, 
since it is the house of the soul; so we must regard the 
literal meaning of the laws. And if this be observed 
the other meaning which this symbolizes will be more 
clearly recognized, and we shall also escape the censures 
and accusations of the many. 

Seest thou not that to Abraham the wise, it says, both 94 
great boons and-little accrue? The great it calls property, 
which only the lawful heir may inherit: the little are gifts, 
of which the bastards and sons of concubines are counted 
worthy. The former correspond to the ordinances of 
nature, the latter to laws of human making. 

I admire also the virtuous Leah. At the birth of 95 
Asher, who is symbol of material and bastard wealth, she 
says, Blessed am I, for the women shall call me blessed’. 
It is a reasonable supposition to which she feels her 
way ;. for she claims to be praised not only by male and 
truly manly reasons, which hold in honour the unspotted 
nature and the uncorrupted truth, but also by the feminine, 


1 Gen, xxx. 13. 
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which are completely worsted by phenomena, and cannot 

96 understand any object of contemplation outside them. It 
is the mark of a perfect soul to claim both to be and to 
appear to be, and to strive not only to be approved in the 
men’s apartment, but also to be praised by the hearth of 
the women’s chamber. 

97 And so Moses entrusted the preparation of the sacred 
work not only to men, but also to women. All the woven 
things of blue and purple and scarlet, and fine linen and 
goat’s hair, the women perform, and their own ornaments. 
They contribute’ without reluctance seal-rings, ear-rings, 
finger-rings, bracelets, combs, everything that had gold for 
its substance®. They exchange bodily ornament for the 

g8 ornament of piety*®. More, in their zeal they actually 
dedicate their mirrors for the making of the laver, that 
the future priests *, when they washed hands and feet—the 
undertakings whereon the mind is moored and rests— 
might envisage themselves in memory of the mirrors of 
which the laver was fashioned. For so they will overlook 
no taint that comes in the form of the soul, but already 
they will offer up that fittest and most perfect of all offer- 
ings—fasting and endurance. 

99 But these are citizens and truly good women among 
whom Virtue, Leah, would be honoured: those who light 
fresh fires against the wretched mind have no city ; for it 
is said also that women still burned fresh fire against 

100 Moab*. But is not each of the senses of the fool enkindled p. 452 
by things of sense? Does it not burn the mind, pouring 
upon it an unending flame with irresistible force and 
sweep ? 

It is best, then, to placate the order of women in the 
soul—that is, the senses—as also the order of men—that is, 
the particular reasonings. For so we shall enjoy a better 
passage through life in all honour. 

tor Therefore also the self-taught Isaac prays for the 


1 Exod. xxxv. 25 f, 2 Exod. xxxv. 22, 3 1 Pet. iii. 3 f. 
* Exod. xxxviii. 26. 5 Num. xxi. 3o. 
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lover of wisdom that he may receive both things immaterial 
and material. May God give thee, he says, of the dew of 
the heaven and of the fatness of the earth’. As who should 
say, First may he water thee continuously with the im- 
material and heavenly rain, not fiercely so as to deluge 
thee, but quietly and gently like dew, so as to benefit thee. 
Then may he freely bestow the material and earthly 
wealth rich and fat, drawing off its opposite, poverty, from 
the soul and its parts. 

If, however, thou examine also the high-priest Logos 
thou wilt find him in accord, and his sacred vestment 
variously compact of immaterial and material powers. 
The most of it needs longer words than suit the present 
occasion and must be deferred: but let us examine what is 
at the extremities, the head and feet ?. Well, upon the head 
is a pure gelden crown, having the cutting of a seal, an 
holy thing for the Lorp*; and upon the feet at the end of 
the robe, bells and flowerets *. 

That seal is the idea of ideas after which God fashioned 
(ér¥nwoe) the world: it is bodiless and immaterial (vonr7). 
The flowerets and the bells are symbols of material quali- 
ties, of which sight and hearing are the criteria. With 
great exactitude it adds, His voice shall be heard as he 
enters into the holy place®; in order that when the soul 
enters to the immaterial and divine and truly holy, the 
senses also being helped in respect of virtue may ring in 
accord, and all our frames, like a large and tuneful choir, 
may sing together one harmonious strain compounded of 
different voices. The thoughts inspire the key-notes°, for 
the objects of thought are leaders of this choir: what 
follows, the things of sense ring out together—they corre- 
spond to the particular groups of the choristers. For to 
sum up, as the law says, Of necessaries and clothing and 
intercourse—these three—the soul must not be deprived’: 


1 Gen, xxvii. 28. 2 Baceow. 3 Exod. xxviii. 32. 
* Exod. xxviii. 29 f. 5 Exod. xxviii. 31. 6 +a évddotpa. 
7 Exod. xxi. 11 7a rpia ravra, 
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each of them must be securely allotted to it. The neces- 
saries are intellectual goods: the clothing, whatever is 
connected with phenomenal universe of life: and the inter- 
course is the connexion of both. 

106 Fifth is the gift which consists of bare existence: it p.453M 
is mentioned in addition to the former gifts, not as less 
valuable than they, but as transcending and surpassing 
them all. Surely this is perfection itself, to be by nature 
and in fact truly and unfeignedly good and worthy of 
blessing! For it says, Thou shalt be blessed—not merely 
blest, but blessed. Here is no question of popular opinion 
and rumour, but of fact and nature. To be praiseworthy 
—or blameworthy—is more than to be praised—or blamed. 
Though all men hold their peace, such a one is still 
blessed. 

1o9 These are the prizes which are bestowed on him who 
shall become wise. Next let us see what things he assigns 
to the others for the wise man’s sake. J will bless, it says, 
them that bless thee, and them that curse thee I will curse’. 

110 It is evident to any one that this is done in honour of 
the good man, but it is said not for that fact’s sake alone, 
but also for the sake of the well-knit sequence in the facts. 
He that praises the good man deserves eulogy, and he that 
blames him is on the contrary blameable. But praise and 
blame are not substantiated by the power of those who 
say and write as by the truth of happenings. Neither 
praise nor blame can come from a liar. The lip-service of 
the flatterer is naught, though he compose and recite whole 

113 dramas of eulogy. His praise is really blame. So Balaam 
does not bless but curse, in spite of his hymns to God, 
which contain that noble phrase God is not as a man, and 
his eulogies of the seer Israel. What he said God sug- p.454M 
gested: his thoughts were bred by his mind, which hated 

115 virtue. The oracle concerning them testifies: For God hath 
not granted to Balaam to curse thee, but hath turned the 
curses into blessing®. Though he spoke them fair, God 


1 Gen. xii. 3. 2 Deut. xxiii. 5. 
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condemned him; for he, the overseer of all that is stored 
in the soul, saw what is invisible to a creature. Words 
do not always reflect the mind. A man may be praise- 
worthy if with his voice he seem to speak evil and bring 
accusations and in mind praise and approve. This is the 
wont of preceptors, pedagogues, teachers, parents, elders, 
rulers, and Laws. They reproach, and sometimes actually 
punish. But the effect is that the souls of their pupils are 
bettered. It is the deed of friends whose goodwill is 
genuine and unalloyed to speak freely without ill-will. 

The promise, In thee shall all the tribes of the earth 
be blessed, is most significant. For in truth the righteous 
man is the prop of the race of men. Whatever he has he 

p.455 M contributes ungrudgingly to the common stock for the 
profit of all. Whatever he finds not in himself, he asks of 
God, who only is all-wealthy. And God opens the heavenly 
treasury and rains and snows upon them masses of benefits, 
so that the reservoirs of all the inhabitants of the earth 
are filled and overflow. To such a man God gives an 
irresistible power. It is said in another place, when Moses 
prayed, J am gracious to them according to thy word. 
And this is equivalent (icodvvaye?) to our text. 

And so wise Abraham after his experience of God's 
goodness in all things believes that though all else be 
destroyed and only a small relic of virtue—like a spark— 
be preserved (d:a7@#(nra), God has compassion on the rest 
for its sake. And, like a spark, the smallest fragment of 123 
virtue, when it is warmed by good hope and shines forth, 
gives eyes to the blind, makes the withered shoots spring 
up, and makes the barren fruitful. So the scanty good by 
God’s providence becomes much, is poured abroad and 
assimilates the rest to itself. 

Let us pray then that this pillar of the house—the 
mind in the soul, and in the race of men the righteous man 
—may remain for the healing of diseases. So this be 
healthy, we must not despair of hopes of complete salva- 
tion. For I suppose that God the Saviour extends the 
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sovran remedy, his gracious power, to the suppliant wor- 
shipper, and bids him use it for the salvation of the sick 
and salve the soul’s wounds, which follies and unrighteous- 
ness and the herd of vices have dealt it as with a whetted 
knife. 

125 The clearest example is Noah the righteous. When so 
many parts of the soul were swallowed up in the great 
deluge he rode the waves and swam stoutly till he stood 
above all the dangers, and being: saved (d:acwde/s) cast 
many fair roots from himself, whence like a plant sprang 
the race of wisdom. 

127 Next, it is said that Abraham walked as God spake 
to him’. This is the end or object celebrated among the 
best philosophers, the life in accordance with nature. And 
it is achieved when the mind having entered upon the path 
of virtue walks in the track of right reason, and follows 
God, remembering his commandments, and confirming them 
all at all times and in all places by word and deed. As 
God speaks, so the good man does each several thing, 
directing blamelessly the path of his life, so that the deeds 
of the wise man differ nowise from the divine words. 

130 Elsewhere it says, Abraham has performed all my law. 
Now the law is nothing else than a divine word enjoining 
what is right and forbidding what is wrong, as Scripture 

131 testifies, saying, He received from his words a law*. So 
then, to follow God is according to the holy Moses the end, 
as he says in other words, After the Lord thy God thow shalt 
go*. The phrase is, of course, an allegory of the conformity 
of the soul to the divine decrees. 

132 And he counsels also the cleaving to him; for it says, 
The Lord thy God thow shult fear, and serve him, and cleave 
to him*. What then is the cleaving? Piety and faith. 
For the virtues fit and unite the mind to the incorruptible 

133 nature. He that neither faints nor tires in the race of life 
shall receive crowns and prizes when he comes to the goal; 

1 Gen. xii. 4. * Deut. xxxiii. 3 f. 
5 Deut. xiii. 4. * Deut. x. 20, 
VOL. XX. 
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p. 457M for he shall reach the ends of understanding. He shall 134 
condemn the folly of himself and all creatures, and realize 
that he and they know nothing. For knowledge belongs 
to him who is only wise and only God'. Only the Creator 135 
can appreciate the universe. Begone, then, ye who are full 136 
of vainglory and want of culture and much pretentiousness, 
you fancied sages who profess not only to know what each 
thing is, but also venture in your boldness to lay down the 
causes thereof, as if you had been present at the creation of 
the world and had advised its creator! Know yourselves. 137 
Declare what is sight, and how you see. Search and know 
yourselves before you study astronomy. 

Since this is so, the mind being perfected will repay 139 
the tribute to God, who brings it?, according to the 
sacred writing. For the law is that the tribute belongs 
to the Lord*. When, then, does it repay it? When it 
comes to the place which God said to him, on the third day‘, 
passing over the mere portions of intervals of time, and 
already changing over to the timeless nature. For then he 14° 
will sacrifice even his beloved son—not a man, for the sage 
is no murderer of his own son, but the male child of the 
virtuous soul which it bare knowing not how. Which, 
when it appeared, its reputed mother expounds her igno- 
rance, saying, Who will announce to Abraham, as incredu- 
lous, I suppose, about the dawn of the self-taught race, that 

p.458 M Surah is suckling a child? Was it not suckled by Sarah ? 
No, for the self-taught is nourished by none, but is the 
nourishment of others, being competent to teach and not 
needing to learn. For I have borne a son®, not like the r4r 
Egyptian women, in the prime of life, but like the Hebrew 
sou.s, in mine age®, when all things material and mortal 
have withered, and things immaterial and immortal, which 
deserve privilege and honour, have blossomed. And I bare 143 
without aid of midwifery, for we bear even before men’s 


1 Gen. i. 31. 2 amodwoe Td Tédos TH TEACTPdpy OE@. 
3 Num. xxxi. 28 ff. * Gen. xxii. 3. 5 Exod. i. 19. 
® Gen. xxi. 7. 
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thoughts and knowledge enter into us, without the wonted 
co-operators. God sows and begets the goodly fruits which 
are fittingly repaid to the giver in accordance with the 
law laid down for thanksgiving. This is the journey’s end 
of those who follow words and commandments of the law 
and walk where God leads them. 


J. H. A, Harr. 
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THE NEW “FRAGMENT OF AN UN- 
CANONICAL GOSPEL 1.” 


Tuts short but instructive fragment presents a hitherto 
unknown criticism by Jesus of the ceremonial purification 
current in the Temple ritual. It is in the form of a 
dialogue with a priestly official in the inner court of the 
sacred edifice. The text gives.us so many new details 
concerning the strict laws of purification and the practice 
of them in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, that Jewish scholars 
must feel an even greater interest in the fragment than 
do Christians. The editors, with their usual diligence, 
have given an exact transcription of the text, a translation, 
and a commentary. In the latter they received the help 
of Prof. E. Schiirer, the well-known author of Geschichte 
des jiid. Volkes zur Zeit Jesu Christi. He, together with 
the editors, concludes that Jewish tradition does not confirm 
the exaggerated statements of the fragment. To remind 
readers of the exact wording of the text, we venture to 
cite in full the translation which the able editors have 


provided. 


And he took them and brought them into the very place of purifi- 
cation, and was walking in the temple. 

And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest, whose name was Levi (?), 
met them and said to the Saviour, Who gave thee leave to walk in 
this place of purification and to see these holy vessels, when thou 
hast not washed nor yet have thy disciples bathed their feet? But 
defiled thou hast walked in this temple, which is a pure place, wherein 
no other man walks except he has washed himself and changed his 
garments, neither does he venture to see these holy vessels. 


1 Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel from Oxyrhynchus, edited with trans- 
lation and commentary by B. P. GrenFre.t and A. S, Hunt, with one plate, 
(Published for the Egypt Exploration Fund by H. Frowps, Oxford 
University Press, 1908, price 1s. net.) 
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And the Saviour straightway stood still with his disciples and 
answered him, Art thou then, being here in the temple, clean ? 

He saith unto him, I am clean; for I washed in the pool of David, 
and having descended by one staircase I ascended by another, and 
I put on white and clean garments, and then I came and looked upon 
these holy vessels. 

The Saviour answered and said unto him, Woe ye blind, who see 
not. Thou hast washed in these running waters wherein dogs and 
swine have been cast night and day, and hast cleansed and wiped the 
outside skin which also the harlots and flute-girls anoint and wash 
and wipe and beautify for the lust of men; but within they are full 
of scorpions and all wickedness. But I and my disciples, who thou 
sayest have not bathed, have been dipped in the waters of eternal 
life which come from ... But woe unto the... 


The editors declare that the whole fragment is historically 
worthless, because of the impossibility of reconciling this 
picture with actually known facts. In particular they 
maintain (p. 12) :— 

But that an ordinary Jew before visiting the inner court of the 
Temple had to wash and change his clothes as stated in ll. 18-20 is 
not confirmed by any other evidence; and neither the “place of 
purification ” in 1, 8, nor the “ pool of David” in 1. 25 are mentioned 
elsewhere, while considerable difficulty arises in connexion with the 
sacred vessels which are stated to have been visible from the court to 
which Jesus and his disciples had penetrated. Moreover the two 
stairways leading down to the “‘ pool of David” and still more the 
statement that dogs and swine were cast into it (ll. 33-4) seem to be 
details invented for the sake of rhetorical effect, for that a high 
priest washed himself in a pool of the character described in the 
fragment is incredible. 


On the contrary, it seems to me that the writer of this 
Gospel was accurately informed on all these matters, and 
that tradition fully confirms the details which sound so 
incredible. I am not concerned with the authenticity of 
the fragment, but with its interpretation, through clear, 
trustworthy, and easily accessible parallels in the Mishnah 
and Talmud. I must premise that I am presenting my 
results without that full consideration which I should 
have preferred to give them. The editors of this REvIEW 
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have, however, pressed me to put my notes together 
without delay, and I did not feel able to withstand their 
wishes. 

In the first instance it is certain, as the editors already 
remark, that the dialogue is represented as taking place 
in the inner court (év r@ iep@) in which Jesus was walking. 
The site of the ineident can in no way be the actual 
Temple, for no layman could enter it at all, even after 
the most complete washings and purifications. But though 
any Jewish layman could enter the inner court, he could 
only do so when complete levitical purification had first 
occurred, This is shown by the negative rule in Kelim i. 8: 
“The inner court of the Israelites is of higher sanctity than 
it (the Court of the Women), in so far as no one may enter 
the former who has not yet brought the requisite sacrifice 
after having been purified from a levitical uncleanness 1.” 
The offering could only be brought after a complete puri- 
fication consisting of washing the garments and bathing 
the body (Lev. xiv. 9; xv. 13; Num. xix. 19). The same 
is stated by Josephus (Wars, v. 5. 6): “Men who are not 
fully purified (xa@dmay ijyvevxdres) are excluded from the 
inner sanctuary.” By the expression “fully purified” 
Josephus means in the first instance immersion in a bath, 
but it will be seen from further consideration that his 
prescription applies not only to those who have con- 
tracted levitical impurity, but to all who desire to 
enter the inner court, whether they had previously 
been in a state of levitical uncleanness or not. This is 
shown by what he says Against Apion, ii. 8: “In tertiam 
(porticum) masculi Iudaeorum mundi existentes atque puri- 
ficati,” i.e. “In the third court entrance was lawful only 
to male Jews who were clean and purified.” Josephus does 
not restrict the prescribed purification only to those who 
had been levitically unclean, but applies the rule to all 


1 pwd p29) ODD WIND PRw (OD) NUD) MND NwIPY Sew’ muy, Schiirer 
(Geschichte, II, 273, n. 5y) wrongly translates one) DINn, “ der wegen irgend 
einer Verfehlung das vorgeschriebene Opfer nicht dargebracht hat.” 
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who entered the inner court. But the term purificati must 
mean “ purified by immersion in a bath” and corresponds to 
the Greek dyvo. or dy. This is clear from Josephus’s 
usage of this phrase elsewhere. Thus Wars, vi. 9. 3, he 
records of the visitors to the Temple on the Passover 
ylvovrat 8 dvipdv ... kabapav andvrwv Kal aylwy, i.e. “They 
were all clean and holy,” and these terms eorrespond 
to the mundi atque purificati of the former passage, and 
as in the former passage apply to all laymen and not only 
to those who had been unclean. So, too, in Antiq. xv. 2. 5, 
where Josephus says of the Court of the Women: “On the 
East side there is one great gate through which we enter 
when in a purified state (dyvo.) with our women.” The 
historian again in Wars, iv. 3. 12 relates: “Ananus (who 
with his followers held possession of the outer court of the 
Temple) thought it sinful to lead the people into the inner 
court without precedent purification (tponyvevxds).” There- 
upon John the Zealot informs his friends in the inner court 
that the followers of Ananus have announced their inten- 
tion to purify themselves on the next day (4yvelav 5¢ mapnyyeA- 
xévat) 80 that the people could enter the inner court under 
the pretext of performing the divine service (Wars, iv. 3. 
14). And in Antig., xiv. 11. 5 (Wars, i. 11. 6) the High 
Priest Hyrcanus attempts to prevent Herod and his non- 
Jewish soldiers from entering Jerusalem on the ground 
that being a festival the people within had purified them- 
selves (4yvevovros rod tAnOovs). And when Paul accompanied 
the four Nazirites into the Temple he first purified himself 
(ayvioGels), and then entered the sacred precincts (Acts 
xxi. 26). 

The foregoing evidence suffices to confirm the Gospel 
fragment before us in its implication that no layman 
could enter the inner court of the Temple without previous 
purification. But in what did this purification consist ? 
It consisted in immersion in a bath. This is shown by 
Josephus’s language when rendering the biblical prescription 
concerning the Levites in Num. viii. 7 (“ Lot ath ‘wash 
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their clothes and so make themselves clean”’), and ibid. ver. 21 
(‘And the Levites were purified and washed their clothes’ ). 
Josephus renders (Antiq. iii. 11. 1): “He purified them 
(iyvCe) with ever-flowing spring-water and with sacrifices.” 
It is obvious, therefore, that when he uses the same Greek 
term for purification in the case of laymen, he also means 
bathing. Further examples of Josephus’s use of the term 
conclusively confirm this inference, that by purification 
he meant immersion in water. He says of the Essenes 
(Wars, ii. 8. 5): “After work in the forenoon they wash 
their body in cold water, after this cleansing (uera ravrnv 
thy ayveiav) they betake themselves to a special building 
which no member of another sect may enter and gather 
themselves here in the eating hall as though they entered 
a sanctuary.” Here Josephus uses the same word (éyveia) 
as he does of entry into the Temple, and here he distinctly 
explains it to mean bathing. In the passage of doubtful 
authenticity in which Josephus refers to John the Baptist 
(Antiq., xviii. 5. 2) baptism is described as eq’ ayvelq rod 
adéparos. Finally, the same expression is used of purifying 
the robe of the high-priest before the festivals. The 
Romans held possession of the robe and handed it over 
to the Jews a week before the feast (Antiq., xviii. 4. 3). 
This purification (4yv.cGefon) can be nothing other than 
washing’. Josephus’s use of dyrds or Gywos (“holy ’’) in the 
sense of purified is quite parallel with the use of the Hebrew 
term wsp. This latter verb also means to cleanse, as in 
Exod. xix. 10 (ambny 13s) IND) OYA ONvP) ; also ibid. v. 14 
(ambow 1am oy nx wp; Antiq., iii, 5. 1, dyvevovres thy re 
GdAnv ayveiav), and Lev. xvi. 19 (bxrw 823 MINDWD wp) 1770), 
It is not without importance for the present argument that 
the washing of hands and feet by the priests before their 
service is termed in the Mishnah D711 DO" wp. 

But all doubts as to the meaning of these rules con- 


1 That the material of which the high-priest’s robe was made could be 
washed is seen from the fact that the curtain (n272) which was made of 
the same substance was actually washed (Shekalim, VIII, 5). 
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cerning purification before entering the inner court are 
removed by the Rabbinic tradition. The Mishnah, Yoma, 
III, 3, lays it down that: “No man may enter the inner 
court for offering sacrifice, even though he be clean, without 
previously bathing himself” (1x mnayd annyd p22 oN pS 
baow ay an). It might seem from the context and from 
the word ‘aboda that this rule applies exclusively to 
priests. But the Talmud Yerushalmi (Yoma, III, 40 b) 
remarks on this passage that the word ‘aboda must not be 
pressed in this way, as the same rule applies to such as 
enter the court without intention to offer sacrifice (xbv sax 
mmnayd). The Tosefta (Negaim, VIII, 9) and the parallel 
Baraitha (Yoma, 30 b) expressly confirm this. “A man 
recovered from leprosy bathes in the chamber of the lepers, 
and then goes and stands in the Nicanor Gate. Rabbi 
Judah says: He does not need to bathe, for he has already 
bathed overnight. They said to him: He does not bathe 
under this category [i.e. because he has recovered from 
leprosy], but every one who enters the inner court by way 
of the Nicanor Gate has to bathe in that chamber'”. 
Since the Nicanor Gate leads directly to the Altar, every- 
body entering by it must take the precaution to bathe on 
the spot. It was enough for the pilgrim entering from 
any other gate to have previously bathed at home. To 
facilitate such bathings the authorities in every place had 
to prepare the baths before the pilgrim festivals, and had 
to provide for every requisite of the purification rite 
(Mishnah, Shekalim, I, 1; Tosefta, Shekalim, L 1-2). In 
reference to this duty R. Isaac says: “Every man must 
purify himself before each pilgrim feast” (nud ot ayn 
Sina wsy, Rosh Ha Shana, 16 b; Sifra, 49 a). 

It may now be held proved that every Jayman who 
entered the inner court had to purify himself by bathing. 


Lepr oN TP. OID NP Wea Www) S12 OY now Saw yy 
PI AMP) 02937 5D NN TA NT OWA PO Nd 1D Wo | AID by TID AID TI 
mw) AM. 5319 TT 7.2 Nw. The Baraitha differs in minor points, and R, 
Judah says ow 52 xdx 1253 yyy Nd. 
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Thus the statement of the new Gospel Fragment on this 
point is fully justified by the facts. 

We now come to the second point on which the accuracy 
of the fragment has been questioned, but here again, it 
will be shown, the fragment is in accordance with the facts 
of tradition. I refer to the statement that the layman on 
entering the inner court changed his garments. Not only 
was such a change of garments incumbent upon one who 
had incurred an actual uncleanness, but also any one who 
purified himself in order to appear before the Lord was, 
even by the Bible, required to purify his garments or 
to change them for other (clean) attire. In Gen. xxxv. 2 
we read: “ Then Jacob said unto his household, and to all 
that were with him, Put away the strange gods that are 
among you, and be clean, and change your garments.” 
Exod. xix. 10: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto 
the people and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and 
let them wash their clothes.” Josephus, rendering the 
latter text (Antiq., iii. v. 1), says: “ They adorned them- 
selves, their wives and children, with garments in a luxu- 
rious fashion.” We would, therefore, anticipate that the 
Jewish pilgrim when visiting the Temple on festivals would 
wear festival garments. Josephus clearly represents this 
as being the case in a passage dealing with the solemn 
meeting of the high-priest Jaddua with Alexander the 
Great (Antig., xi. 8. 4). We are there told how God 
spoke to the anxious High Priest: “ Wreathe the city and 
open the gates; then let the people go, in white garments— 
thou, however, with the priests, in the robes prescribed for 
you—to meet the king.” As the high-priest and the other 
priests are here wearing their official robes, it is inferrable 
that the white garments of the people are also the clothes 
worn by the laity during the sacrifices. In this way we 
explain a difficulty in Hegesippus’s account (quoted by 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., ii. 23) concerning James the brother 
of Jesus. “James was a Nazirite, and to him alone it was 
permitted to enter the sanctuary, for he wore no woollen, 
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but only a linen garment. He always went alone into the 
Temple, where one might find him on his knees praying for 
the forgiveness of the people.” This implies that, like an 
Essene, he regularly wore white linen clothes, which, again 
like an Essene, he put on after bathing. Therefore James 
was able to enter the inner court of the Temple every day, 
a thing which. the ordinary Jewish layman only did on 
festivals. It seems to me clear from this that any visitor 
to the inner court was bound to wear clean clothes. The 
priest in our Gospel fragment, who sees Jesus walking in 
the inner court in every-day dress was able at once to 
recognize that Jesus had not bathed. “And a certain... 
chief priest ... met them, and said, Who gave thee leave 
to walk in the place of purification and to see these holy 
vessels when thou hast not washed.” The inseparable 
connexion between changing the dress and taking a bath 
is precisely expressed in the Mechilta to Exod. xix. 10 
(ed. Friedmann, 64 a): “There is no washing of clothes in 
the Bible without bathing the person” (pxw ANNI DID PX 
nay pyy), 

If, then, the preceding arguments be found convincing, 
the editors of the fragment do an injustice to its author 
when they say (p. 20): “Schiirer, therefore, seems to be 
right in supposing that the author of the Gospel has by 
mistake referred to laymen the regulations applicable only 
to priests.” I hold, on the contrary, that these regulations 
did apply to laymen. 

We now approach another of the difficulties which, in 
the view of the editors, stand in the way of accepting 
the accuracy of the fragment. I refer to the inspection 
of the holy vessels by Jesus and his companions. It can 
be shown, however, that on the day after the festivals such 
sight of the holy vessels by laymen was well within the 
range of possibility. 

The priest in the fragment three times ever reproaches 
Jesus and his disciples because they “look at the holy 
vessels without bathing or washing their feet” (id¢iv 
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[rad]ra ra &yta oxedn prjre Aovoalulér[o] ply]re pyv trav 
padntaév cov rovs m[ddas Balnticbévtwv). To the priest this 
seems of much concern, and the sin against the Temple- 
laws is to him a serious one. The editors rightly point 
out that the holy vessels could not be seen usually from 
the inner court. But they have overlooked the passage 
in the Mishnah which removes the difficulty, and which 
places the whole scene of the fragment in its right setting. 
It will be seen that the incident occurred on the day after 
a festival, when all the holy vessels were, in point of fact, 
transferred to a washing-place in the inner court. It is 
necessary to quote in full the Mishnah, Hagiga, III, 7-8: 
“Immediately after the pilgrim-feast they go through the 
purification of the inner court. How do they proceed ? 
They immerse in water the vessels which were in the 
Temple, and say to them [the priests]: ‘Take care that ye 
touch not the Table and the Candlestick, and thereby 
defile it.’ All the vessels in the sanctuary were duplicated 
and triplicated, so that if the first set became unclean they 
could bring the second set in their place. All the vessels 
which were in the Temple require immersion in water, 
except the golden and the brazen altars. These, according 
to R. Eliezer, are regarded as fixed to the ground. But 
the sages say, the difference in the case of the altars was 
due to the fact that they were covered with metal [and 
thus were not susceptible to defilement]1”’ That this 
Mishnah deals with actual fact and not with mere theory 
is shown by the case reported in Talmud Yerushalmi, Hagiga, 
II], 79 d (Tosefta, Hagiga, I11, 35): “ On a certain occasion 
they immersed the Candlestick in water, and the Sadducees 
said: ‘See the Pharisees bathe the orb of the sun.’” 


1 Prmpr mim Sy povare qo (8)... mura mine by pward ya do srw 
SAMNNOTM A] Twa wIn Row MT JAD prow) wip] yw oT nN pan 
$3° SPAN ONION ND: OND OWW) OMI OF w wIpal ww OI7 59 
927: 37 YPIPD JAW Hd NMI Naw) AMA NaN PN AYO Pryw wIpd2 YAW OT 
PEW JAW Hd OD Oram‘ ux, Confer the text of the Mishnah in the 
Palestinian Talmud, the Cambridge Mishnah, ed. Liwe and Rabbinowicz. 
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Again, R. Simeon b. Gamliel in the name of Simeon the 
son of the Segan relates (Shekalim, VIII, 5) that for the 
immersion of the curtain three hundred priests were re- 
quired. A non-priest was not permitted to see these vessels 
without having received purification, just as the Levites 
(Num. iv. 19) were not allowed to see the ark uncovered. 
The vessels were never seen by Jaymen except on occasion 
of their purification on the day after the festival. As by 
that day all the pilgrims had left, it must have been very 
unusual for a layman to visit the inner court and disturb 
the priest at his work. But, though unusual, there was 
nothing in the Temple regulations to prevent such intrusion, 
provided always that the visitor had washed and changed 
his garments '. 

The next point in the fragment that needs elucidation is 
the “very place of purification” (aird rd dyvevrijpiov), into 
which Jesus is represented as introducing his disciples. 
This dyvevrnpiov was not the inner court itself, as the 
editors suggest (p. 10). But it was a chamber of that 
court, in which there was a bathing-place. There were 
several such chambers provided with baths, The one 
referred to here cannot be the subterranean one which the 
priests used for their own purification (Tamid, I, 1), for 
a layman could not have found admission to it. Besides, 
the whole narrative is inconsistent with a subterranean 
site. But there were two other chambers, above ground, 
either of which may be identical with the dyvevrjpioy of 
our text. These two chambers were—(a) the Parva- 
chamber, which had on its first floor a bath used by the 


Tosefta: pPrrmmw CN WWD WI PVNX pps YM AIT NN WsauTw AeYD 
MIA VN. 

1 It cannot be supposed that this post-festal purification of the vessels 
occurred outside the inner court, for it was not lawful to remove the 
vessels from the inner court, although R. Meir (Shekalim, VIII, 4) says that 
when the curtain has become unclean in the first degree (nxn wn 38), 
it had to be cleaned outside the inner court. The new Gospel confirms, 
and is confirmed by the prescription, that the vessels were purified in the 
inner court. 
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high-priest on the Day of Atonement (Yoma, III, 3; 
Middoth, V, 3; T. B. Yoma, 19 a); and (b) a bath over the 
Water-Gate, which was also used by the high-priest on 
the Day of Atonement (Baraitha in Yoma, 19 a). There 
may have been others, and these two may have been used 
on other occasions, but no details have come down to us 
concerning them. It is, therefore, not possible to decide the 
exact site intended in our text, but it is certain that it 
stood in one of the chambers of the inner court, and on 
that side of the chamber further removed from the court. 
It will be remembered that the chambers were constructed 
in the thickness of the Temple wall, and that they could be 
approached on two sides, one towards the hel, and the other 
towards the ‘azara (inner court). Into the part opening 
from the hel laymen were admitted, though they were 
excluded from the other side. The two divisions of the 
chamber were separated by stones marking the boundary 
between them (J/iddoth, I, 6). A Baraitha (Yoma, 19 a) 
expressly states that the bath was in the hel. As our 
fragment gives no hint that the priest attempted to remove 
Jesus and his companions from the place, and equally fails 
to reproach him on the ground of intruding on to holy 
ground, the dyvevrjpiov can well be identified with the 
bath which stood in the hel above the Water-Gate. 
Obviously the word dyvevrjpiov is the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew n>v20 na (Place of Bathing). This fact falls 
into line with the previous argument as to the identity of 
the term dyrds and d4yri¢@ with the Hebrew 530 (to immerse 
the body in water). 

It is not so easy to account for another item in the 
priest’s reproach. He blames the disciples for entering 
without previously bathing their feet. It is noteworthy 
that while the priest expects Jesus himself to have bathed 
and changed his garments, he demands of the disciples 
merely that they should have bathed their feet. The 
editors have not noticed this distinction, probably because 
in the reply of Jesus (Il. 41-2 of the Greek) this distinction 
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is omitted (“ But I and my disciples who thou sayest have 
not bathed”). In fact, it is only Jesus who walks in the 
inner court, as is shown by Il. 8-9 (elonyayev els adrd 1d 
Gyveutipiov kal mepremdre. ev TO tepd, “He brought them 
into the very place of purification, and he was walking in 
the Temple”). The priest when uttering his reproach keeps 
this in mind, for (1. 12) he only complains that Jesus him- 
self is walking about and looking at the vessels (ris 
énérpewev oor mat|eiv] ; x.7.A., “ Who gave thee leave to walk ? 
&c.”’). For a third time, too, the fragment (1. 16) makes it 
clear that Jesus was alone in walking within the court 
(GAAG pepodv[umévos! *rdrnoas rodto Td tepdv t[ dmv]. . ., 
‘But defiled thou hast walked ...”). By his walking 
within the court and viewing the vessels Jesus had 
infringed the purification-laws. But his disciples must 
have remained on the threshold of the chamber, and for 
that the bathing of feet was, according to the priest of 
the fragment, enough to satisfy the law. Now we know 
that not only priests had to be barefooted when entering 
the Temple and ascending the altar, and had to wash their 
feet, but the lay-pilgrims who ascended the Temple mount 
had also to remove their shoes. The Mishnah (Berachoth, 
IX, 5) formulates the rule: “ No man shall enter the Temple 
mount with his staff, his shoe, his bag, or with the dust on 
his feet'.” Here, again, we are dealing with actual facts 
and not with later theory, for the Midrash (Thrent Rabba, 
I, 16, § 47) records the following incident: “ Miriam, the 
daughter of Boethos, the wife of the high-priest Joshua 
ben Gamala, desired to hear her husband read the lesson 
from the Law while robed in his high-priestly attire on 
the Day of Atonement. They laid for her carpets from 
the door of her house to the entrance of the Temple, so 
that her naked feet should not touch the ground. Never- 
theless, her bare feet touched the ground.” The commen- 





1 yon Sym parn immesn yon dpoa mam qd pi xo. The Baraitha in 
Berachoth, 62b, makes it clearer that the shoes were removed from the 
feet, for this reads 13272 %y203. 
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tators explain that Miriam went barefooted because of 
the prohibition to wear shoes on the Fast. But in Sifré 
on Deut., § 305 (ed. Friedmann, 130a) and Aboth de 
R. Nathan, XVII (ed. Schechter, 33 a), R. Johanan ben 
Zaccai relates to his pupils, when he saw the daughter of 
the once wealthy Nicodemus ben Gorion reduced to a con- 
dition of abject poverty: “The family of this woman 
never entered the Temple mount! to worship until people 
previously spread for them Milesian cloth under their feet.” 
This passage seems to refer to visits paid to the Temple on 
ordinary occasions. That the aristocracy visited the Temple 
for prayer on other days than the Day of Atonement is 
shown by the Mishnah (Shekalim, VI, 1). It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the aristocracy went barefooted 
whenever they entered the Temple for worship. Perhaps 
we may incidentally find here the explanation of a difficult 
passage in Juvenal (Satire vi, lines 156 ff.). The Roman poet 
refers to a gift of a jewel by Agrippa, the Jewish prince, 
to his sister Berenice, in a country “observant ubi festa 
mero pede Sabbata reges,” i.e. “where the kings observe 
the festival of the Sabbath barefooted.” 

But this custom did not apply only to the aristocracy, 
as the quotation given above from the Mishnah (Berachoth, 
IX, 5) indicates. This is confirmed by the statement of 
Josephus (Wars, iv. 3. 6) that when the Zealots held 
the inner court of the Temple, their impudence turned 
against God and they entered the sanctuary with soiled 
feet*. As Josephus specifically mentions the feet, it 


1 The Baraitha in Kethuboth, 66 b-67 a, reports that the father of this 
lady visited in this way the school (wi1m7 m3), but this reading cannot be 
anything but an error for the Temple (wtpon m3) as the parallels show. 
We find the same error in Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. vi (p. 16 b) where the 
wrong reading is 1127 ™3 in place of the correct reading wipon m3 in 
Taanith, 20 a. 

2 It is cited (Psalms of Solomon, ii. 2) as a gross desecration of the Altar 
that the enemies ascended it while wearing shoes. In Midrash Threni 
Rabba on II, 7, § 11 (after the correct reading in the Aruch, s. v. 0252, see 
Bacher, Agada der Pal. Amorder, I, 538, n. 4) R. Samuel b. Nahman said : 
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follows that it was forbidden to enter the sanctuary 
with soiled feet. I cannot, however, assert that this 
objection to appearing in the Temple with soiled feet 
(in the phrase of the Mishnah given above “with the 
dust on the feet”) necessarily implies that the feet were 
bathed, for I do not recall any passage which definitely 
states this. But it is certainly probable that, with the 
ever-increasing stringency of the purity-laws in the Temple, 
laymen were required to do as the priests did and wash 
their feet. Our Gospel-fragment would then be justified 
in claiming that the disciples of Jesus had no right to 
enter even the hel portion of the chamber of the inner 
court with unwashed feet. 

The priest in the fragment boasts (l. 25) that he had 
himself performed the full rites of purification by bathing 
év tH Alun Tod A(avel)d, “in the pool of David.” This cannot 
refer, as Schiirer suggests (p. 20) to the brazen Sea of 
Solomon, for in that no one could bathe. The priest must, 
as the editors remark (p. 21), much more probably have 
bathed within the Temple area, in one of the bathing- 
places. which I have described above. But we cannot 
define the place with precision. We can, however, assert 
without hesitation that the next clause of the priest’s 
boast is thoroughly probable. The claim of the priest that 
“ having descended by one staircase I ascended by another” 
is by no means a detail “invented for the sake of rhetorical 
effect” as our editors think (p.12). For it is entirely 
in accord with the requirements of a very rigid observance 
of the purity-laws not to touch, when in a state of puri- 
fication, the spots previously touched in a condition of 
defilement. The priest of our fragment would belong to the 
class of exaggerated saints of whom we have other know- 
ledge in Aboth de R. Nathan (XII, p. 28b). It is perhaps 
just because the priest assumes this extreme attitude on 


‘‘When the heathens entered the sanctuary they turned with scorning 
gestures and impudent blasphemies against Heaven, and made marks on 
the ground of the Temple with their shoes, 
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the purity-laws that Jesus retorts regarding the condition 
of the water in which the priest had necessarily bathed. 
The water for the Temple and for all purifications came 
from Etam (Yerushalmi, Yoma, III, 41a, Midrash Threni 
Rabba on IV, 4, ed. Buber 72 b) from the so-called Pools of 
Solomon, SW. of Bethlehem. In the speech of Jesus in our 
fragment (ll. 32 ff.) he uses the phrase: “Thou hast washed 
in these running waters,’ undoubtedly with a purpose. 
He refers to the course by which the water reached Jeru- 
salem, and he urges that this water, which the priest employs 
for the supreme purification, had on its long road to the 
Temple received many undesired defilements. The people 
in the villages through which the water passed or at the 
site of the great reservoirs in Etam, cast into the water 
dogs and swine to wash them, Jesus cannot have meant 
the dead bodies of these unclean animals, for he would not 
have refrained from strengthening his charge against the 
priest by that fact. The Jews certainly possessed dogs 
in Palestine, but it is not so certain that they possessed 
swine, though the prohibition to rear swine (Sota, 49 b) 
implies that the practice must have been not uncommon. 
Jesus further uses the strange expression “wherein dogs 
and swine have been cast night and day” in order to leave 
the priest no loophole for escape. At whatever period of 
the twenty-four hours the priest had chosen to take his 
ritual bath, he could not avoid the contamination of 
unclean beasts. 

In one or two details the translation is inexact in the 
passage that follows. The Greek in ll. 34-38 runs: xai 
vipdpuevjos TO éxtds d€pya eountw, rep [kal ai mépvat kat alt] 
avAnrpldes prpl(Clovow Kjat Aovcovow Kal opjxover [Kal KlaA- 
AwnlCovor. The editors translate : “ And hast cleansed and 
wiped the outside skin which also the harlots and flute-girls 
anoint and wash and wipe and beautify for the lust of 
men.” The word rendered wipe (cy ew) really means 
anointing with oil, after the Oriental manner, applying 
a cosmetic after the washing had occurred. In the case 
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of the harlots there is a double anointment, one before 
the washing (oil being used for soap), expressed by the 
Greek pvpi{joviow), and the other after washing, expressed 
by opyxovet, as in the case of the priest. The translation 
should thus run: “Thou hast cleansed and anointed the 
outside skin which also the harlots and flute-girls oil and 
wash and anoint and beautify.” Whether the priests 
actually used oil at their bathing in the Temple is not 
elsewhere stated. For an account of the flute-players as 
harlots, see Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie fiir das 
classische Alterthum, I, 1816, s.v. Ambubaiae; further the 
Gospel to the Hebrews, Hennecke, Neutestam. Apokryphen, 
p. 20, No. 10; and Grinbaum, Z.D.M.G., XXXI, 1871, 
p-. 246. 

The most striking feature of this fragment is its pre- 
sentment of the rigid observance of the purity-laws in 
the Temple. In no detail is the writer of the fragment 
ignorant of the law or guilty of gross error. Though 
the reference to the harlots and flute-girls may point 
to an extra-Palestinian and late origin, the material 
referring to the religious laws must have come from good 
sources. Whether this reference to harlots and flute- 
players necessarily implies a Jate date; whether it may be 
a pointed retort against critics of himself who had re- 
proached Jesus for his association with the fallen ; whether, 
further, we have a primitive or a late tradition in the 
picture here drawn of Jesus claiming for himself a spiritual 
superiority over his opponents (“ But I and my disciples 
... have been dipped in the waters of eternal life”)— 
a claim which Jesus nowhere makes in the canonical 
Gospels—on these matters I cannot suggest a solution, 
or even express an opinion. But the importance of the 
fragment for our knowledge of ancient Temple usages 
does not depend on the answer to these questions. It 
reproduces the exact conditions at a particular time 
in the Temple more accurately than Matt. xxiii. 25, 
where reference is made to this same cleansing of the 
Aaz 
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Temple vessels. The details of our text require further 
examination, but I am already convinced that we have 
here more origina] materials than are to be found in 
the Synoptics, who transfer from Jerusalem to Galilee 
the dispute between Jesus and the Pharisees on the purity- 
laws of the Temple. 

A. BUCHLER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE.” 


THE authors of this book are to be congratulated on their work. 
It is in many respects a great advance upon anything which has 
preceded it dealing with the same subject. Thattwosincere Christian 
clergymen should have produced such a book is an admirable sign 
of the times; it is evidence of the good fellowship and sympathy 
which, in some countries at least, can be found among people of 
different religions. The peculiar merits of the book make one 
proud of being an Englishman, whether one be an English Jew 
or an English Christian. For, within the limits of Europe, the 
book could only have been written in England. Such sympathy 
towards Rabbinic Judaism would be impossible elsewhere. In 
spite of a few more favourable signs in Germany during the last 
dozen years, no German Christian professor has ever written about 
Judaism as these two English Churchmen. Schiirer’s learning is 
colossal and superb; but at what a distance from Messrs. Oesterley 
and Box does his wonderful and magnificent work stand in real 
comprehension of the Other Man’s religion, when that other man 
happens to be a Jew! The admirable words with which the Preface 
concludes are especially striking. I feel constrained to quote them 
in their entirety. They would be spoiled by curtailment. Most 
cordially do I reciprocate, from my own point of view, every senti- 
ment which our authors express. German scholars please copy ! 

The writers rejoice in taking this opportunity of gratefully 
acknowledging their immense debt to Jewish scholarship and 
learning,—not only so, but they also feel it incumbent upon them- 
selves to record how much good they have gained, both mentally and, 
they trust, spiritually, from their study of the religion of the Syna- 
gogue. They are convinced that Judaism and Christianity are 
mutually essential to each other, and that just as the two faiths are 
complementary and belong together, so the advocates of each can 
only be true to their respective faiths by extending the right hand of 


1 The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, an Introduction to the Study of 
Judaism from the New Testament Period, by W. O. E. Orsrertey, B.D., and 
G. H. Box, M.A. (London, Pitman, 1907; pp. xv, 443; 8 illustrations; 
price 10s, 6d, net). 
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fellowship to each other. The writers feel that they will not be mis- 
understood in saying this ; they recognize the fundamental differences 
between Judaism and Christianity, they know as well as most people 
the obstacles which stand in the way of union between Jew and 
Christian, they profess themselves to be definite and convinced 
Churchmen, but this does not preclude them from—it is rather the 
cause of their—respecting the convictions of those from whom they 
differ; nor does it prevent them from contributing, in however 
humble a way, their quota towards hastening the glorious consum- 
mation which will one day come about when all will be one. 


The book before us is so good that one could wish it were even 
better. For one thing, it attempts too much, and covers within the 
short space of 426 large type pages a too enormous range. It is only 
natural, too, that the authors are better informed in some parts of 
their subject than in others, and that some portions of it are more 
sympathetic to them than others. Of this unevenness an example 
will be cited later on. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first is called 
“Introductory,” and deals mainly with the “Sources.” Nevertheless, 
134 pages are taken up by it, leaving only 292 for the two main 
sections “ Dogmatic Judaism” and “ Practical Religion.” But of 
these ‘‘ Dogmatic Judaism " only gets 130. 

The authors have tried to be scrupulously fair and impartial. 
They have used all the authorities to their hand, though it is to be 
inferred that, like most Christian scholars who write about Judaism, 
they are not perfectly at home in the original Rabbinic texts. But 
they have sought to minimize this defect by diligent study of every 
available translation, and of the writings of the best Jewish scholars. 
For the first time the epoch-making articles and essays of Dr. Schechter 
are properly used and estimated. The authors, indeed, specially 
acknowledge their debt to him. I fancy that the works of Pro- 
fessor Bacher might have been cited more frequently. Yet in 
spite of diligent study one naturally misses a certain intimacy of 
knowledge. Judaism as a living religion can, in some respects, be 
better recognized and understood from Mr. Abrahams’ tiny shilling 
text-book than from Messrs. Oesterley and Box. Their book shows, 
indeed, the appalling difficulty of writing about any religion. If 
you write about your own religion you cannot be properly impartial, 
if you write about another religion you cannot know it from within. 

To our authors the main interest of Judaism is its relation to, or 
contrast with, Christianity. This is perfectly natural, but, when 
combined with a certain lack of the intimacies of knowledge, it mars 
the perspective. What is less important in the religion itself and to 
its adherents becomes more important, and even vice versa, Thus 
27 pages are given up to ‘Intermediate agencies between man and 
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God.” But it is safe to assert that in the ordinary stream of Judaism 
these “agencies” never possessed any special importance at all. 
For one Jew who had ever heard of Metatron there were always 
999 who had not. So, too, a somewhat false stress is placed upon 
the idea or term of the Shechinah, ‘‘Those that sit together and 
are occupied in words of Torah have the Shechinah among them.” 
Obviously the full Godhead is not among them. If we speak of God 
being “within” man or “among” men, we do not mean that the 
Godhead in its entirety is “within” or “among” them. So it is 
convenient to have another word to indicate the difference. We 
do mean something real, though we could not define it. So we say 
the Shechinah is there: it is a very convenient softening. But 
it does not mean either one of two things—(1) It does not mean any 
sort or kind or shade of mediation, which, in spite of any half- 
playful or wayward sayings, is foreign and abhorrent to the regular 
stream of Jewish religion. On this point orthodoxy and reform are 
entirely at one. (2) It does not mean that God is remote or “too 
great and holy” to be, in some real sense, “ present among men.” 

More intimate knowledge from within might have enabled the 
authors to have put the stress more accurately. For instance, in the 
last chapter several rites are mentioned one after the other, some of 
which are still almost universally observed, some fairly frequently, 
while others (so far as Western Europe is concerned) are almost wholly 
obsolete. In our authors’ book we should not gather much as to this 
difference in observance. 

Altogether, the impression given by the book is that Judaism is 
a very mediaeval and queer sort of religion. Even the illustrations 
have an archaic, museum-like look about them. It is clearly this 
mediaeval and strictly orthodox religion that is sympathetic to our 
authors. But even orthodox Judaism is less mediaeval than might 
be supposed from Messrs. Oesterley and Box. It is less queer and 
odd. It is less “oriental,” more possible for an ordinary man of 
the West to observe and to believe. As to our authors’ complete 
lack of sympathy with Reform Judaism I shall say a word later on. 
One can see the reason for it. Orthodox Judaism might somehow 
pave the way to orthodox Christianity, liberal Judaism can never. 
In spite of our increased sympathy with the Jesus of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and with a strict Unitarianism which is true to its name, 
we liberal Jews are really further from orthodox Christianity than 
orthodox Jews are. This may seem a paradoxical saying, but it is 
true, and our authors are perhaps, though unconsciously, aware of it ; 
Unitarianism would perhaps hardly be Christianity to them, and 
liberal Judaism would perhaps hardly be Judaism. 
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It is pleasant to come back again for a time to praise and grateful 
recognition. On the very central question which is at issue between 
the German Protestant theologians and their unregarded Jewish 
critics our authors speak with no uncertain note. ‘The Law was 
by no means usually the burden which it has been supposed to be 
to pious Jews” (p. 135). (There follows a somewhat doubtful 
explanation of Paul's teaching in order to combine the preceding admis- 
sion with a full adherence to the Pauline position.) Again (p. 344): 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Sabbath-rest of the Jews is 
to them a rigorous and exacting observance, so austere in its 
demands as to kill out all joy and loveliness, On the contrary, it 
appeals to the real Jew as a divinely-given rest from the turmoil and 
bitter opposition of a hostile world. It is—and always has been 
among the Jews — essentially a festal observance. The more opposition 
and persecution have crystallized without, the more passionate has 
the attachment of the Jew become to what he regards as the most 
precious legacy of his national past. 

It is true that like all Jewish observances its external setting has 
been rigorously fixed and defined by law, and as a consequence the 
institution of the Sabbath has been liable to the dangers that espe- 
cially beset legalism—externalism and formalism. It is necessary, 
however, to guard against the mistake of refusing to recognize, 
beneath all the forbidding exterior of Rabbinical enactments about 
the thirty-nine kinds of work not permitted on the Sabbath, &c., the 
a of passionate feeling and emotional tenderness that pulsates 

ehind. 


The authors are very emphatic in their statement about the 
position of the Home in Judaism (p. 267). They are very fair in 
their estimate of the “intellectual element in the Jewish religion,” 
which they regard as the “strength and the weakness of Judaism ” 
(p. 273). I think that we might take some legitimate exception to 
the statement that ‘“‘ Judaism has very little sympathy to offer to 
the unlearned, the ignorant, the weak, the fallen, the sinner” (ibid.). 
Most of us know many extremely ignorant persons at any rate who 
are passionate Jews! But as to “the fallen and the sinner” there 
is a certain truth in the statement. But the point is that this, where 
true, has been the fault of Jews and not of Judaism. For the God 
of mercy and forgiveness is a fundamental doctrine of Judaism, and 
there is no reason whatever why keen redeeming search and care for 
the sinner and the fallen should not form part of Jewish, as well as 
of Christian, activities. If we were rather wanting upon that side, 
the want is now being supplied. 

Once more, the authors are very fair on the subject of divorce— 
indeed, some might think a little too lenient, and also on the general 
position of women. On the other hand, it is not accurate to say of 
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modern Judaism (p. 302) that “it does not attach nearly sufficient 
importance to the definite religious training” of women. Modern 
Judaism does, I think, attach very great importance to the religious 
education of girls. It is rather characteristic of our authors to be 
more just and even generous to the museum Judaism of the middle 
ages than to the living Judaism of to-day. 

It is rather interesting to see how difficult it is for our authors to 
shake themselves free from the prevalent idea that to Judaism God 
is distant and inaccessible. They try to take up a position which 
shall do justice to all the facts. The Jews, they say, do justice only 
to some facts; the Christian theologians pay regard only to others. 
They will take account of all. They admit that “there is a very 
great deal in those (i.e. the post-biblical and Rabbinic) writings to 
show that the Christian representation of the case is only partial.” 
The Christian theologians “have not always treated the subject in 
a way that a greater knowledge of the facts would have demanded.” 
On the other hand, the Jewish theologians are at fault too. They 
“do not, as a rule, acknowledge sufficiently what may be called the 
‘ extenuating circumstances’ which have led Christian writers to lay 
undue stress on one side of the question. There is a very great deal 
in post-biblical and especially in Rabbinical, literature to justify 
what Christian theologians have written regarding the Jewish belief 
in God” (p. 158). After this we prick up our ears with keenest 
interest ; now at length we may hope that we shal] know the truth. 
It is a little disconcerting to find that this full and true representation 
of the “nature and attributes of God,” which is “to present, as far 
as possible, all the elements for consideration,” covers only four 
pages; but perhaps they may nevertheless be adequate. Let us see. 
First of all, we are told that “Judaism rightly teaches, in contra- 
distinction to Pantheism, that while God is the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the world and the fullness thereof, while he is in the world 
as being omnipresent, yet that God and the world are wholly distinct. 
According to one aspect of Jewish teaching on this subject, the 
belief in the absolute distinctness of God from the world was pushed 
to such extremes that his direct action and interference with the 
world of his own creation became to a great extent obscured, and 
his activity, so far as humanity was concerned, was said to be 
accomplished by means of intermediate agencies ” (p. 159). 

For the proof of the last tremendous and unqualified assertion 
there is a reference to chapter ix on ‘‘ Intermediate Agencies between 
God and Man,” of which it may be safely said that, so far as 
Rabbinic Judaism is concerned, the few references to Metatron by 
no means prove, or go anywhere near proving, the assertion. For 
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one allusion to Metatron or to the Memra as being an intermediate 
agency of the kind required, there are five hundred which give that 
position to God himself, and the remark that “in post-biblical 
Jewish theology there is little to show that God Almighty per- 
sonally directs the course of the world’s history” (p. 183), is un- 
warranted and untenable. Then it is affirmed that the teaching 
referred to in the quotation from p. 158 “owed its origin to the 
Jewish conception of God's transcendent Righteousness and Holiness ”’ 
(p. 160). It is easy to give passages from the apocryphal and 
apocalyptic literature to prove the stress laid upon these two quali- 
ties, but no proof whatever is alleged for the following assertion : 
“One, therefore, so pure and holy and majestic, could not fittingly 
be thought of as having direct intercourse with man” (p. 160). “No 
proof whatever ” is perhaps too strong, for the proof is our old friend 
that God's name was avoided, that Yahweh was not pronounced, and 
that paraphrases such as the “Blessed One,” the “ Merciful One,” 
&c., were resorted to. These exceedingly meagre ‘considerations ”’ 
are then said all to point “to the conception that God is far removed 
from men and the world of his creation, and that his holiness and 
majesty forbid conceiving of him as coming into direct contact with 
humanity ” (p. 161). So far for the one side. Now comes the other. 
For what has preceded is “only half the truth.” “There is another 
side.” This other side is represented by a long quotation from 
Schechter, and in a final paragraph instances are given to show that 
the Rabbis “ in their desire to emphasize the nearness of God to man, 
and his interest in all that concerned man, and in their eagerness to 
balance those transcendental conceptions of God already referred to,” 
occasionally fell into ‘‘an extreme of the opposite kind, and said 
things about God which to our ears border on irreverence ” (p. 162). 
Now surely this is unsatisfying. One is entitled to ask which of 
these opposite conceptions was the prevailing and usual conception ? 
Which, for instance, is the conception that pervades the liturgy ? 
The authors have said that “especially in Rabbinical literature ” 
there is a ‘very great deal” to justify the usual Christian repre- 
sentation of the Jewish conception of God. Well, Dr. Schechter's 
quotations on the other side are all from the Rabbinical literature. 
Ought we not, then, to have had some proof by quotation of the “ very 
great deal ” “ especially in Rabbinical literature ’’? Is it not tolerably 
clear that “the very great deal” rests upon what our authors have 
read in Weber, Schiirer, et hoc genus omne, and that it stands for the 
old view from which they cannot yet wholly shake themselves free ? 
For the truth, I fancy, is that, as regards the apocalyptic and pseudo- 
epigraphical literature, the charge of the “remote” God is com- 
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paratively most true, as regards the Rabbinical literature, it is com- 
paratively, dr even absolutely, most false; so that “especially in 
Rabbinical literature” is just the most inaccurate part of a generally 
inaccurate assertion. 

One wonders what a book on Judaism would be like written by 
some one who was quite as much removed in ancestry and belief from 
Christianity as from Judaism. It is legitimate enough that our 
authors should look at each side of Jewish doctrine or practice from 
a Christian point of view, but, as I have already said, the total im- 
pression is somewhat injured by this procedure. For instance, in the 
chapter on Baptism, its use in present-day orthodox Judaism is 
hardly referred to at all; all the space is given up to the question 
how far the “ritual washings” in early Israel were “ sacramental.” 
It would, I think, be held by most scholars that the sacramental 
character of such rites as those spoken of in Lev. xiv and xv and 
Num. viii is rather exaggerated. However, be that as it may, it needs 
bringing out that modern Judaism glories in the absence of sacra- 
ments. We have quite shed the belief, if we ever had it, that 
“through material means spiritual grace is conferred” (p. 257). 
We may be right or wrong in this, but our authors quite fail in 
bringing out, still more in doing justice to, the real Jewish point 
of view, whether orthodox or reform. 

A point in which Messrs. Oesterley and Box seem to me unfair 
to Rabbinical Judaism is in connexion with the respective shares 
of God and man in human excellence and human “ salvation.” 

In spite of the most laudable efforts to look at the Law with 
ordinary eyes and without Pauline prepossessions, the attempt does 
not wholly succeed. This is only natural. (I wonder where you could 
find two Jewish clergymen who would write so sympathetically, 
generously, and understandingly of Christianity as these two Christian 
clergymen write of Judaism.) The “‘mere fulfilling of legal require- 
ments” is, no doubt, from one point of view, a true description 
of Rabbinic piety (p. 144). But it is untrue to its spirit. The Law— 
(and our authors have not sufficiently realized that Torah is not an 
absolute synonym for the Pentateuch, but a far wider term)— 
was, in a sense, a number of enactments, but it was also conceived 
to be the perfect will of the perfect God. The Law is taken at its 
own valuation: perfect, eternal, divine. You can never appreciate 
the Rabbinic position if you do not bear this in mind. The Rabbinic 
Jew is not simply seeking to fulfil “legal enactments”; he is seeking 
to do as God has told him. Our authors, though probably orthodox 
Christians, are imbued with criticism and its results. It is very hard 
for them, or for any modern and historical critic, to realize this 
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profound belief in the absolute perfection and divinity of a composite 
code like the Pentateuch, but this is what we have to do in order to 
understand the Rabbis, and to perceive how any criticism of the Law, 
or any doubt as to its accuracy (for instance, in its own assertion that 
to obey its orders was the way to life and salvation) was bound to run 
off them as water runs off a duck’s back. Paul was doubtless 
a greater genius than any Rabbi of his age, but when the divine 
Law says that the Jews are justified by the Law, he, a mere man, 
could preach from morning to night that man was not justified 
by the Law, and the result for all Rabbinic Jews was a foregone 
conclusion. God was believed ; man was disbelieved. 

Again, the “mere fulfilling of legal requirements’ sounds a poor 
thing, and desperately unspiritual. But the case is different when 
these legal requirements contain such rules as: “ Be ye holy, for God 
is holy. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul. Thou 
shalt bear ro grudge. Thou shalt not hate thy neighbour in thy 
heart,” and a hundred similar “requirements.” This moral side 
of the Law is insufficiently brought out by our authors. But it is 
very prominent in the Rabbinical literature. 

Apart from this somewhat inadequate conception of the Torah, are 
our authors justified in the assertion that ‘‘ the observance of the Law 
or Torah was purely a matter of the individual will” (p. 143), that 
“the attainment of saivation isa matter for man’s unaided exertions ”’? 
(p. 142). Again, “it is taken for granted that man’s act ipso facto 
results in the doing away of his sin” (p. 234); ‘‘ Divine grace does 
not, per" se, lead men to do what is right; repentance is brought about 
by man and by man alone” (p. 248). One sees the bearing of these 
strong assertions, They are intended to indicate the weakness of 
Judaism in one fundamental point. They are to point a contrast 
with Christian teaching. But I do not think they are accurate, and, 
oddly enough, it is in regard to Rabbinical Judaism that they are, 
as I fancy, least accurate of all. But our authors, for reasons which 
it would not be very far to seek, attempt to saddle Rabbinic Judaism 
especially with these particular doctrines. For after the passage 
which I have just quoted from p. 142 they go on to say: “this is 
certainly not the teaching of either biblical, apocryphal or pseudepi- 
graphical literature, nor, as we shall see in a later section, would 
it fairly represent the teaching of present-day Judaism; but it does 
seem to be characteristic of Rabbinical teaching proper, at all events 
as crystallized in the Talmud and allied writings” (p. 142). Surely 
a wholly impartial scholarship would judge differently. It is rather 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings (Sirach, for instance,) 
which are rather arid and one-sided in this regard. The Rabbis were 
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indeed strong believers in free will, They did think that normal 
man was responsible, and could therefore justly be brought to account, 
for what he had done or failed to do. But they did not forget that 
in some mysterious way God helps man to be good, and that therefore 
it is legitimate to pray to him for this help to be given. The saying 
of Akiba is intensely characteristic. The Rabbis accepted both parts 
of a complex truth, and did not attempt to harmonize them by any 
theory. “Everything is foreseen, yet freedom of choice is given; 
and the world is judged by grace, yet all is aecording to the amount 
of the work.” In the Prayer Book the real views of Rabbinic Judaism 
are best to be found. Here we find: ‘“‘Lead us not into the power 
of sin. Subdue our inclination. Let not the evil inclination have 
sway over us.” “Put it into our hearts to do in love all the words 
of thy Law.” ‘Let our hearts cleave to thy Commandments.” 
‘‘Draw us near unto thy service, and bring us back in perfect 
repentance into thy presence.’”’ “ Purify our hearts to serve thee in 
truth.” Open my heart to thy Law.” These sentences come from 
old Rabbinic prayers which were already in constant use in the 
Rabbinic period. What would have been the conceivable meaning 
or good of them if Rabbinic Judaism had believed that God gave no 
help to man in doing good and in abandoning evil? Rabbinic Judaism 
seems, upon the whole, to have preserved the balance pretty evenly, 
and to have put a fair amount of stress upon God’s side as well as 
upon man’s side in the attainment of righteousness. 

It would take too long to deal with the criticisms passed by our 
authors upon the Jewish doctrine of sin (chapter xii, pp. 229-54), 
Here again we see the curious results of judging a religion from 
a particular standard, and of estimating its excellences or defects 
according as it reaches or fails to reach that test. The authors, for 
example, speak of the “true nature of sin.” But what does this 
mean? It simply means that particular kind of Christian teaching 
about sin which these two scholars happen to regard as true. 
However, according to this standard, in no non-Christian book is ‘‘the 
true nature of sin” so realized as in the fourth book of Esdras. 
Apparently, the “true nature of sin” involves the “innate badness 
of the human heart” and its “universal prevalence.” (Jeremiah 
had said something of the sort, and so had other Jews before, but 
perhaps less dogmatically and sweepingly.) It also includes “ original 
sin.” It also denies that “repentance is the means of cleansing 
from sin.” I must leave Mr. Morris Joseph to fight it out with 
our authors as regards what they call his “exceedingly illogical 
position ” (p. 254). I think that if they had read more of his book, 
or read it more carefully, they would have found that he does not 
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hold that in the process of atonement or forgiveness God is a mere 
metaphor or cypher. But after all, God can be trusted to do his 
part and to take his share, and into the mystery of it we cannot fully 
penetrate. The great thing is that we men should do ours. Let us 
try as hard as we can to repent, to give up sin, to amend, and so on; 
we can be sure that if we do our part, or even before, God will do, or 
will have done, his. We can ask him to cause us to repent and we 
can try to repent ourselves, both in one. We need not seek to 
distinguish, so to speak, as to which comes first. This Jewish 
doctrine is very unsystematic, very undogmatic ; it sometimes presses 
one side and sometimes another; but I am not sure that it is 
therefore necessarily either illogical or untrue. 

It would have been better in every way if the authors had omitted 
the short and inadequate paragraph about ‘‘the Reform Jews.” 
It is the least well-informed and the least sympathetic in the book. 
You can hardly say anything that is worth saying about a big 
religious movement in four large-type pages (pp. 130-4). The 
authors do not seem to have any acquaintance with the subject from 
within. They are also, I think, rather prejudiced. Even in the 
preliminary characteristic of the Jews, while very fair to the ‘ East 
End Jew,” who apparently is the only ‘‘ genuine son of Abraham,” 
they tell us that ‘“‘self-assertiveness and love of ostentation” are 
“but too obvious” in the ‘fairly prosperous West End Jew” (p. 24). 
One would like to ask how many “ fairly prosperous West End Jews ” 
do the authors know and know well? Ten? Fifty? A hundred ? 
The present writer knows more than even the last figure, and must 
emphatically deny the truth of the allegation. To return, however, 
to the paragraph about the Reform Jews. Are the authors sufficiently 
acquainted with them, in America, in England, and elsewhere, to assert 
that Reform Judaism is “‘ painfully deficient in anything like religious 
warmth”? Even as regards English Reform there is not much 
first-hand knowledge from within, or we should scarcely have found 
Mr. Morris Joseph quoted as apparently accepting for himself the 
statement that “the Talmud is the final authority in Judaism” 
(p. 205); or again, we should not have met with the statement 
that the three years’ Cycle is unknown to-day (p. 352, n. 2). 
A most unfortunate and unjustifiable use is made of a long 
quotation from an article in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Doubtless the article was a trap for the outsider, or for those 
who do not know the peculiar and isolated position of its author. 
Into this trap Messrs. Oesterley and Box have been not unwilling 
to fall, and they then proceed to the assertion that “this attitude 
is one of the characteristics of modern Judaism” (p. 134). The 
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italics are their own. But to italicize an inaccuracy does not make 
it the more accurate. The relation of Reform Judaism to Modern 
Judaism is left vague. We are left wholly in the dark as to its 
content, aims, and spiritual and religious ideals. The only positive 
thing told about it is that “it is painfully deficient in anything like 
religious warmth.” What the new methods are with which Reform 
seeks to stem “ the tide of unbelief” we are not informed. Presumably 
the authors seem to know or care little about them. Not thus should 
an account of the Reform Movement be given to the world. <A few 
quotations will not suffice. 

But this paragraph is, after all, only a small blot upon an admirable 
book, for which all Jewish readers should be sincerely grateful. 
The fairness, sympathy, and industry of the authors deserve the highest 
praise. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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“ISRAEL IN EUROPE?” 


IMPARTIALITY has not kept pace with the progress of the critical 
spirit in history. Freeman was no more objective than Gibbon. 
With regard to the history of the Jews, it seemed beyond the range 
of possibility to have in our day a fair presentation and judgment of 
the facts. It is therefore with very great satisfaction that we have 
perused Mr. Abbott's Israel in Europe. Every reader must concede 
that the author has attained a considerable measure of success in his 
obvious effort to be at once critical and just. Mr. Abbott does not 
shrink from exposing the dark corners; he has some hard things to 
say of the Jews. But he also does full justice to the bright side of 
the picture. He has observed throughout an unusual sense of propor- 
tion. Israel in Europe describes the vicissitudes neither of angels nor 
of fiends, but of men. 

In an excellent introduction Mr. Abbott deals with the history of 
the Jewish question in the past and present. He calls attention to 
the fact that the Jews were settled in Europe much earlier than many 
nations who arrogate the title of European to themselves whilst 
denying civic rights to the Jews on the ground of their being 
aliens and newcomers; that despite their early appearance among 
Occidentals they refused to assimilate. ‘‘A younger race would 
have yielded to the influence of environment, a weaker race would 
have succumbed to oppression, a less inflexible or unsympathetic race 
might have conquered its conquerors.” Perhaps slightly too much 
stress is laid on “race’’; probably religion played a greater part 
than racial qualities. Mr. Abbott couples the Jews with the Phoe- 
nicians, but though the characteristics of race would be the same, 
it was the religion of Israel alone which saved it from sharing 
the extinction of its Phoenician kinsmen. Throughout, Jewish 
survival has not been merely an ethnological question. There was 
something in Judaism which vitalized the race; it was not the racial 
virility that preserved the religion. It might be truer, perhaps, to say 
that both alternatives are true, and that race and religion acted and 
reacted in the mysterious way in which all primary forces work. At 
all events, Mr. Abbott is undoubtedly right when he sees in the 
refusal (or should we say inability ?) to assimilate, the chief cause of 
a hatred on the part of the rejected environment, and the course 
‘which this ill-feeling pursues is very graphically described. The 
reaction on the Jews is apparent in their religion. ‘Jewish history 
itself shows that the misfortunes which fan bigotry also preserve 


1 Isyael in Europe, byG. F. ABpotr. (Pp. 519; London, Macmillan & Co. ; 
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religion. ... When well treated, the Jews lost much of their aloofness, 
...in calamity... the piety of the Jews acquired a degree of fervour 
which it never possessed in the day of their prosperity. .. . They who 
possess nothing in the present have the best right to claim a portion 
of the future.” Though this is largely true, it does not follow that 
prosperity has always led to a weakening of Judaism. Persecution 
has, no doubt, strengthened devotion, but it has not created it. This 
is shown by Mr. Abbott in his next seventeen pages, which are taken 
up with a brilliant account of Hebraism and Hellenism. The author 
traces the influence on the Jews of the benignant policy pursued by 
Alexander and the Ptolemies. In another chapter he reminds us that 
the great conquerors, Alexander, Caesar, and, we add, Napoleon, have 
usually been well-disposed towards their Jewish subjects. We see that 
in spite of their prosperity they remained separate from their fellow- 
citizens, although they cultivated Greek literature with assiduity. 
The times of the Hasmonaeans and the rise of the Chassidim, and the 
conflict between Jewish learning and Greek learning are next traced. 
It is rather a cryptic saying of Mr. Abbott’s which represents the 
Pharisees and Sadducees as “dividing the Jewish nation through the 
ages down to our own day.” There has not been for many centuries 
any extensive party in Judaism which subscribes to the Sadducean 
tenets. But it is true that the two spirits—the Pharisaic of a 
progressive tradition and the Sadducean of a rigid literalism — have 
divided Judaism, and in this sense Mr. Abbott’s generalization is 
instructive. It is certainly a misjudgment to consider the Sadducees 
as a reforming party. On the general differences between Judaism 
and Hellenism Mr. Abbott writes with discrimination and knowledge. 
The contrasts between the two systems are epigrammatically brought 
out, ‘The strength of Hebraism always lay in its power of combina- 
tion, the weakness of Hellenism in the lack of it. .. . The Jew looked 
upon the pagan’s graven images with abhorrence, and the pagan 
regarded the Jew’s adoration of the invisible as a proof of Atheism.... 
The Greek never grew old... and the Jew never was young.” We 
are given a most original account of the influence exercised by the 
Greek games and the two opposite conceptions of nudity which were 
held by Jews and Greeks. To consider which of these aspects is 
the true one, we should examine their bearing upon the morals of 
the two nations. We must exclude the lofty spirituality of a Socrates, 
and confine ourselves to the bulk of the people. A noble-minded 
Athenian could look upon the divine beauty of the human form 
without experiencing base thoughts, but the opinions of the average 
citizen were not so strong: this is evident from the plays of 
Aristophanes. If Euripides depicted men as they are, while 
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Sophocles showed ideals of what they should be, how much more 
true is the realism of Aristophanes. The general life of the Athenians 
seems to have been permeated with sensuality, for which no excuse is 
apparently required on the stage; laxity of morals is part of the 
established order of things. On the other hand, among the Jews the 
morals of the multitude must have been far higher. The ideal is that 
of the matron who said, ‘The walls of my room never saw the 
hairs of my head exposed.” The Jews covered the human form with 
clothes, because man was made in the image of God: it was holy, 
and all its functions were imbued with high conceptions of morality, 
which were to subordinate the lower cravings of man’s appetite to the 
superior thoughts of his soul. The Greeks fashioned their gods after 
their own likeness and conceived them in their own spirit. If ever 
social conventions were justified, it was in this case, The ordinary 
mortal cannot attain to the mental height of the philosopher, or to the 
spirituality of the saint; but failure to reach the one produced sen- 
suality, while, among the Jews, even the Am Haarez lived a sober 
and moral life. 

The next chapter deals with the history and position of the Jews in 
the Roman Empire. The author traces the rise of Antisemitism and 
the growth of oppressive measures. Jews and Christians are classed 
together and share persecution. ‘The Jews of Alexandria also suffer 
in the increasing outbursts of hatred, and the position of the Jews 
grows worse everywhere. The history is brought down to the fall of 
the Temple. 

The next chapter is devoted to an investigation of the causes which 
produced hostility between Judaism and Paganism. The exclusiveness 
of the Jews is, of course, one of the chief features, but though this 
quality seems unjust and unethical, yet it was the only means which 
a despised minority could adopt to secure its survival, and safeguard 
its own precious ideals against the onslaughts of what it could not 
but regard as a lower culture. But, naturally, although the pagan 
could forgive Jewish eccentricity, he could not pardon intolerance. 
This conception led to mistrust and prejudice, and caused all manner 
of absurd charges to be brought against the Jews. 

The following chapters are occupied with an account of the dis- 
persion and the rise of Christianity, and the history is carried on 
to the eighth century. We can particularly recommend the chapters 
on “the Middle Ages” and ‘the Crusades.” The story is remarkably 
well told and the information exact. The style is exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and the misfortunes of the Jews are narrated with sympathy. 
The biographies of Maimonides and Jehuda Halevi are introduced, 
but we do not feel absolutely at one with Mr. Abbott in stating that 
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Maimonides belonged to the category of the forced converts to Islam. 
‘The evidence does not justify us in asserting that Maimonides ever 
did more than act a part of tacit consent'”” The remainder of 
the first hundred pages brings the history up to 1400. Such subjects 
as the Crusades, Usury, the Inquisition, the Reformation, the Re- 
naissance, the Ghetto, and ritual murder charges, are very carefully 
investigated, and while great originality is displayed in dealing with 
them, new opinions are based upon a good foundation of historical facts. 
A very important feature is the stirring account of the battle of Jewish 
Emancipation. The course of the struggle has been traced to its 
consummation through all its vicissitudes. Together with this we are 
given an account of Barabas, Shylock, and other literature of 
interest for a clear understanding of the status of the Jews, and 
the opinions held concerning them by dramatists and their 
audiences. Full stress is laid on the impossibility of a Jessica, this 
is ignored by many authors, but we entirely share Mr. Abbott's 
opinion. Had Shakespeare known one single daughter of Israel he 
would never have committed the mistake of portraying the Jewish 
maiden in the way he has done. Jessica is, in reality, far worse than 
Shylock. She is unnatural and base to the lowest degree. She has 
had every cause to love her father, while Shylock has had every 
cause to hate Antonio. For him there can be some excuse, or at 
least some motive, but nothing can be urged for the daughter. 
Events in Italy, Spain, England, Germany, are all considered, and 
the book concludes with four excellent essays on Russia, Roumania, 
Antisemitism, and Zionism. 

In the chapter on Russia, Mr. Abbott gives a thorough review 
of the whole Russian question. There is an account of the policy 
pursued by each successive Czar and Minister, the attitude of the 
Church and the causes of antisemitic outbreaks. Then we come 
to the terrible events of 1882, and the outrageous demands of the 
peasantry. The unfair remarks of Mr. Goldwin Smith and Madame 
Novikoff are scrutinized and exposed, and the well-known charges 
against the Jews are examined and impartially considered. The 
result of the May Laws and of the Jewish disabilities is treated at 
great length, and finally we have a graphic account of the recent 
Pogroms, which establishes the complicity of the Government beyond 
any doubt. Again we are struck by the thorough way in which the 
author proves every statement. Hence the chapter will be found 
especially useful to students of politics as well as to students of 
literature. 


! Abrahams and Yellin ; Maimonides, p. 25. 
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The history of the Aliens Bill is ably described in the chapter 
on Antisemitism, which is, in a way, perhaps the most suggestive 
portion of the book. We are here presented with an orderly and 
precise account of the real germs which have propagated the disease. 
On the other hand, Mr. Abbott’s treatment of Zionism, though 
admirable for its narrative skill, is not quite marked by the writer’s 
usual insight. 

In what precedes we have tried to indicate the scope of this remark- 
able work. Its mastery of facts, its beauty of style, its freshness and 
frankness, are qualities which must win for it a permanent place 
in the literature of the Jewish question. Sympathy when allied to 
criticism carries a writer far. In Mr. Abbott these two qualities are 
combined in a quite unusual manner. 

HERBERT LOEWE. 








